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NOTES ON RECENT TRENDS IN THE APPLICATION 


OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCI 
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‘ 
1% 
AN 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


University of North Carolina 


HREE developments within recent 

years have emphasized the signifi- 

cance of the social sciences in mod- 
ern life and the importance of reviewing 
their recent trends, and especially of 
appraising the increasing sweep and power 
of their applications in the modern world. 
The first was the planning of A Century 
of Progress: The Chicago International 
World’s Exposition, 1933. The second 
was the appointment in 1929 and the 
work of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. The third was 
the financial] depression and the resulting 
confusion of recent years. A simple state- 
ment concerning each of these three 
developments will serve as an introduc- 
tion to a series of general discussions of 
the increasing sweep and application of 
the social sciences to problems of modern 
civilization. The present paper together 
with Professor Beard’s discussion of 
“Recent Social Trends’’ and Professor 
Rice’s notes on ‘‘Statistics in Relation to 
Recent Social Trends in the United States”’ 
are in the way of introduction to further 
discussions begun in this issue by L. L. 
Bernard's article on ‘‘The Historical 
Development of the Social Sciences’’ 
Shelby Harrison's notes on ‘‘Social Sur- 
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veys,’’ and James Ford's notes on ‘Trends 
in Housing.”’ 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


The general considerations underlying 
the Social Science Division of A Century 
of Progress were expressed in a preamble 
and resolution adopted on August 5, 1930. 


Wuergas, one of the main purposes of A Century 
of Progress is to present to the world an orderly picture 
of recent advances in civilization; and 

Wueregas, those human problems which concern 
gtoups of men, women, and children living together 
in communities, cities, and states have an intimate 
interest for every American citizen; and 

Wuergas, in the opinion of the Board of Trustees 
it is desirable that the recent results of the search fot 
law in the history and behavior of society under all 
its various aspects—social, political, legal, economic, 
and religious—should be presented and discussed ; and 

Wuereas, the Board of Trustees desires the advice 
of men of wide outlook, sound judgment, and accu- 
rate scholarship in the direction of the Social Science 
exhibit, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that through Dr 
Crew, an invitation be extended to the Social Science 
Research Council to nominate men to serve as an 


Henry 


Advisory Committee on Social Sciences in A Century 


of Progress Exposition 


Complying with this request, the Social 


Science Research Council at its annual 


meeting in August authorized an Advisory 
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Committee, which was subsequently ap- 
pointed. This Committee consisted of 
Professor Edwin B. Wilson, Harvard 
University, chairman; Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Washington; President H. 
W. Chase, University of Illinois; Mr. 
Shelby Harrison, vice-general director, 
Russell Sage Foundation; President Robert 
M. Hutchins, University of Chicago; 
President H. G. Moulton, Brookings In- 
stitution; and Professor F. L. Paxson, 
University of Wisconsin. A temporary 
local advisory Committee was also con- 
stituted for the purpose of informal dis- 
cussion and assistance in such ways as 
might appear helpful. This group in- 
cluded Professors Charles H. Judd, Charles 
E. Merriam, Harry A. Millis, Donald 
Slesinger, Fay-Cooper Cole, Leonard D. 
White, and W. F. Ogburn. Other groups 
were represented by Dean J. A. James of 
Northwestern University, Superintendent 
of City Schools William J. Bogan, and 
similar representatives. Many other con- 
tacts had been made through various 
officials of A Century of Progress, and espe- 
cially Dr. A. D. Albert and Dr. Rudolf A. 
Clemen. Growing out of the various 
steps and conferences a general plan was 
adopted whereby the social science ex- 
hibits would be planned through a Divi- 
sion of Social Science, in conformity with 
the general organization already adopted 
by A Century of Progress. Howard W. 
Odum of the University of North Carolina 
was recommended for appointment as 
Chief of the Division. This recommenda- 
tion was later approved by the President 
and Manager, and Mr. Odum was subse- 
quently appointed to this position, with 
Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen as Associate Chief 
of the Division. 

This organization continued until Jan- 
1932. The Chief of the Social 


uary, 


Science Division obtained leave of absence 
for half time until May 1, during which 
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time he had the special assistance of Miss 
Helen Bennett, after which Professor 
Fay-Cooper Cole of the University of 
Chicago was persuaded to act as Chief 
of the Social Science Division and cop- 
tinue it with the anthropological exhibit 
and Mayan Temple, previously planned by 
Professor Cole to be exhibited on a larger 
scale than proved feasible because of the 
financial situation. In addition to the 
various members of A Century of Progress 
staff, Professor Donald Slesinger of the 
University of Chicago was assisting Pro- 
fessor Cole in the development of plans 
in the summer of 1932 and after. 

The basic considerations upon which the 
Social Science Research Council proposed 
to cooperate with A Century of Progress in 
planning a comprehensive exhibit in the 
social sciences were set forth in the fol- 
lowing memorandum of December 1931. 


1. A Century of Progress, International Exposition, 
Chicago, 1933, has been projected on a new high 
scale and schedule of procedure, differing from other 
similar expositions and calculated to appeal in new 
and vivid ways to a very large national and interna- 
tional audience. Such an audience will come pre- 
sumably with enthusiasm but also with high expec- 
tations and critical attitudes. 

2. As a part of the major emphasis of the Exposi- 
tion to demonstrate “the nature and significance of 
scientific discoveries, the methods of achieving them 
and the changes which their application has wrought 
in industry and in living conditions,’’ the social 
sciences constitute an important and integral part of 
A Century of Progress. The social science exhibits 
should be done well for three particular reasons: In 
the first place, they may be pictured as the new reach 
and grasp of science, and they have attained scientific 
proportions in their methods, results, and in the rat- 
ing which they hold in the world of education and 
practical affairs. In the second place, all science 
becomes social so far as its application to society and 
living conditions have been responsible for the extent 
and reach of change and progress. In the third place, 
there is a very large constituency both among leaders 
and professional groups and among lay people who 
sense their chief interest to be in the social sciences 
and their applications to society and its problems. 
Both from the practical viewpoint of attendance and 
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for the high appraisal of A Century of Progress by this 
very large audience a good social science exhibit is 
essential. 

}. Recommendations for the social science group 
of buildings and their exhibits and accommodations 
therefore are projected with a view to meeting three 
wacting types of specifications. In the first place, 
they must meet the conditions set by the Department 
of Works of A Century of Progress, conforming to archi- 
rectural and space requirements, to the general condi- 
ions of good showmanship, and they must provide 
for a minimum number of vivid exhibits necessary to 
tell the story comprehensively. In the second place, 
they must meet the general specifications of the social 
scientists, educators, and social workers for authentic 
presentation. In the third place, they must above 
all be sufficiently interesting, vivid, moving, and 
educational to tell the story to the great mass of 
people attending. 

4. Keeping in mind that the “‘problem’’ of the 
Social Science Division is to demonstrate for the first 
time the story of the development of social science 
and social research and their application to human 
interests and human welfare, including a fair analysis 
and picture of their present status, prospects, and in- 
teractions, the nature and scope of the social science 
group of buildings and exhibits as planned will com- 
prehend the following features: 

a. A Council or Hall of the Central Social Sciences 
demonstrating in one place for the first time the scope, 
methods, and actual working of the several social 
sciences in laboratory, classroom, or social practice. 

b. The sweep of the applications of the several so- 
cial sciences and research in their fields through social 
practice, education, child welfare, social work, pub- 
lic welfare, public administration, public health, so- 
cial organization, economic organization, religion. 

c. A picture of the cultural fabric of American 
civilization as shown in the contributions which 
different ethnic and folk groups have made; this to be 
exhibited in close integration with the Mayan Tem- 
ple and the anthropological exhibit showing Indian 
culture. 

d. Provisions for demonstrating actual social prac- 
tice in certain units, such as a world bookshop, a 
modern library, a modern social service and social 
work group, and facilities for meeting places, con- 
ferences, and headquarters for various organizations. 

5. Although it is assumed that the social science 
group should be well done or not attempted, a chief 
feature of the plan is to present smaller qualitative 
unified exhibits rather than the old type mass exhibits 
or competitive and isolated exhibits. The prelimi- 
nary plan presented assumes that details will be 
changed often and progressively as the work proceeds. 
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The budget submitted calling for some cooperation 
from the Social Science Research Council assumes that 
the Council will have a special representative in 
charge of the Central Social Science exhibits. The 
adoption of the present general plan, however, in no- 
wise binds the Council or A Century of Progress to more 
than the general spirit and plan of the report 

6. A continuation of the present plan and proce- 
dure does, however, assume that both A Century of 
Progress and the Social Science Research Council rank 
the soctal sctence exhibits as a task of the first importance, 
mutually working together to the end that a minimum well 
integrated and authentic social science exhibit may | 
speedily planned and carried through on time 


and readjustment of 


7. Such re-classification 
plans, including final allocation of space, should be 
made noc later than February 1 and preferably by 
January 15, 1932. 


of the special Social 


Council 


The resolution 
Science Research 
its meeting of November 21, 
upon the above considerations and upon 
specific estimates for budgets and planning 


Committee at 


1931, based 


was as follows: 


Resotvep that the Committee appointed by the 
Social Science Research Council at the request of A 
Century of Progress to advise A Century of Progress on the 
manner in which the social sciences may be adequately 
and acceptably exhibited at the World's Fair of 1933 
hereby heartily approves the plan as outlined in the 
Work Memorandum prepared by the Social Science 
Division of A Century of Progress and submitted to the 
Committee at its meeting of November 21, 1931 

Resotven further that, contingent upon the accept- 
ance by A Century of Progress of the general budget 
plans as submitted for the Social Science Division, the 
Committee recommends that the sum of $1 from 
special resources, being item 2 of the receipts esti- 
mated in the budget, be raised under sponsorship of 
the Social Science Research Council, and that the 
Social Science Research Council take the leadership 
in calling and organizing a world conference of social 
scientists to be held in Chicago in 1933. 

Resotvep further that this Committee call the 
attention of the Social Science Research Council to the 
above resolutions and stress to the Council, first, our 
conviction that it is of the utmost importance to have 
the developments of the past century in the social 
sciences and in their applications adequately repres- 
ented in the first World's Fair to be built upon the 
idea of demonstrating the progress of all the sciences 
as the basis of the progress of our civilization, and, 
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second, our judgment that the plans as approved by 
us assure a highly significant exhibit of the social 
sciences and one quite feasible of realization. 

The Committee expresses its gratification at the 
progress being made by A Century of Progress in the 
construction of the Hall of Science and other struc- 
tures which give promise of carrying out the purposes 
and philosophy of the Exposition. 

Resotvep finally that this Committee express its 
great appreciation of the work of Dr. H. W. Odum in 
developing the plan for the social science exhibits 
and its hope that he may continue in charge of the 


execution of the plan. 


THE PRESIDENT $ RESEARCH COMMITTEE ON 


SOCIAL TRENDS 


The United States in 1928-1929 was at 
a flood stage of achievement. Cities had 
grown larger, fabricated extraordinary 
systems of transportation and commerce, 
rebuilt themselves after a new metropoli- 
tan architecture, and reached perilous 
heights of financial expansion. Industry 
was increasing its output perhaps faster 
than ever before. Wealth had 
many fold and was being distributed in new 


More comforts, conveniences, 


increased 


channels. 
and leisure were being brought within the 
reach of the common man. The ways of 
the city were extending to the country- 
side; the America of rural heritage was 
becoming a nation of urban trends. 
Spurred on by citizens and by civic and 
commercial local, 


groups, government 


state, and federal—vied with private 
enterprise in unparalleled expansion and 
activity. A spirit of optimism, which 
led to disregard of the costs at which 
progress was being purchased and of the 
dangers which prosperity veiled, was rife. 

The years just preceding this crest of 
achievement constituted a quarter century 
remarkable for its complexity, and no- 
table for the wide range of basic factors 
which went into the making of its fabric 


and fashion. An understanding of the 


trends of this period appeared desirable 
as a basis for possible future planning. 
To trace the curves of social achievements 
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during the first three decades of the twep. 
tieth century might well be to chart the 
course of empire, to help direct its power 
and expansion into consistent channels 
of progress, to check misdirected efforts, 
and to provide against social maladjust. 
ments and emergencies. 

This was the situation which President 
Hoover faced in the early months of 1929, 
Was it possible to obtain a scientific and 
comprehensive inventory of the state of 
the nation at large, and in particular of 
the recent social trends and changes 
through which the nation had come to 
its current peak? There had been much 
successful research and some successful 
application of its results to government 
and social affairs during the period under 
consideration. The physical sciences had 
joined hands during the Great War, when 
the National Research Council was formed 
to promote such scientific discovery and 
service as might be applied in the national 
emergency. Could the 
which had been advancing rapidly, render 
a similar service in time of peace? There 


social sciences, 


had been effective studies of economic and 
engineering problems, of child welfare, 
public health, agriculture, and other sub- 
jects. The President himself had sought 
the help of specialists in dealing with 
many problems, including industrial waste, 
unemployment, and recent economic 
changes. He was planning special in- 
vestigations of law enforcement, educa- 
tion, child health and protection, home 
ownership and home building. The com- 
mittees appointed for these purposes 
later included more than a thousand of 
the nation’s specialists in such social 
sciences as jurisprudence, economics, soci- 
ology, political science, and psychology, 
and in such work-disciplines as education, 
medicine, social work, public health, 
public welfare, public administration, 
social planning, and business organization. 

At no time in the history of the United 
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States, however, had there been attempted 
4 comprehensive, well integrated, and 
coordinated campaign in which the social 
sciences jointly attacked the emerging 
social problems of the nation. It was 
the whole picture that was wanted; the 
facts of social interrelationship that were 
needed. No matter how successful spe- 
cial studies were, their recommendations 
might be out of perspective because of 
failure to recognize the facts and the 
situations in related fields. The nation 
was big and its activities complex; it was 
growing bigger and more complex. The 
need for the social facts about the whole 
nation was in the way of becoming an 
emergency. 

Having developed in his own mind the 
concept of a comprehensive motion pic- 
ture of the changing nation, the President 
sought the advice of social scientists. 
On request, the Rockefeller Foundation 
made available for carrying out this pro- 
gram, under financial administration by 
the Social Science Research Council, a 
liberal appropriation extending over a 
period of three years from January 1, 1930 
to January 1, 1933. Thereupon the Pres- 
ident’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends was appointed to make researches, 
and to present such findings as might 
afford a basis for the consideration of 
national policies looking toward the next 
period in the nation’s growth. The re- 
sults of these researches, already widely 
teviewed, are discussed in this issue by 
Professor Beard from the viewpoint of the 
application of social science to modern 
life. 


THE TENSION YEARS OF 1929-1933 


During the recent years of social crisis 
and tension, the social sciences have been 
called upon again and again to answer the 
question often propounded by Professor 
Giddings, namely, what are they good 
for, what can they do in actual situations? 
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Many implications of this question have 
been unreasonable and irrelevant, but, in 
the main, the query has been sincere and 
has been asked by a great variety of indi- 
viduals and groups, ranging from popular 
demand to technical specifications. Un- 
doubtedly the social sciences, in much the 
same way as other aspects of social life 
and culture, are facing a crisis and have 
yet to make reply to the challenge. At 
the conclusion of these discussions con- 
cerning the application of the social sci- 
ences and of social research to modern 
social problems, some estimates will be 
presented to indicate apparent success and 
failure. For the present, however, the 
plan of discussion provides only that the 
general situation of recent years be char- 
acterized as indicating the new frontiers 
with which the social sciences are faced. 
Discussions in press and on platform, in 
learned journal and popular forum echo 
by the thousands the resounding verdicts 
that this is a crisis of change, of emer- 
gencies, of tensions. It is a ‘‘world 
crisis’’ or ‘the crisis of the western spirit,"’ 
or ‘‘a challenge to the social order,’’ or a 
financial crisis of international relations 
with its emotional phenomena of a ‘kind 
previously unknown in history.’’ Again, 
it is ‘‘a complex and unprecedented world 
situation,’ ‘‘an era of fear and lack of 
purpose,’’ ‘‘a planless world,’’ ‘‘an ugly 
and illogical dilemma,’ in which ‘“‘the 
main march of events has escaped deliber- 
atecontrol.’’ It is rather generally agreed 
that ‘‘the next year will be one of the 
most critical in the history of modern 
civilization’’ and that no one can be found 
who ‘‘sees the way out."’ On the con- 
trary, there is confusion because of ‘‘con- 
tradictory advice from so many reputable 
sources."" And in addition to these 
general complaints, we have heard scores 
of more specific allegations with reference 
to an ‘‘antiquated and anomalous philos- 
ophy of production,” an inadequate 
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philosophy and technique of consumption, 
a breakdown of an already too weak finan- 
cial system, and all that group of protests 
against the lack of balance and distribu- 
tion of wealth and goods. And we pro- 
test the spectacle of men without food in a 
nation with too much food; without 
clothes in a nation with too much cotton; 
without homes in a nation of millions of 
houses; without books and recreation in a 
nation with too much leisure. And we 
protest the quick shift from the ideals and 
practices of a nation striving to lead the 
world in education and high standards to 
a sudden mass advocacy of low standards 
and budgets which may set us back for 
generations in these fields, while the ma- 
terial world moves on. The catalogue of 
our present complaints would occupy 
many pages, and the end is not yet. 

If we seck, however, the distinctive 
characteristics of the present period which 
most clearly indicate new frontiers of 
social study and social action it seems 
possible to point out four major differences 
between the present crisis and others 
which we have faced. In the first place, 
bigness, speed, technology, and change 
dominate our civilization as they have 
never done before. This applies to the 
whole sweep and drive of the modern 
age—science and invention, cities and in- 
dustry, international and world commu- 
nity and relations, social organizations on 
a scale never approached before. There 
results, therefore, an alarming uneven- 
ness and lack of equilibrium in the rates 
of change in most parts of society such 
that there is need for a different leadership 
and a different tempo from much which 
has gone before. 

In the second place, the mass-man, the 
whole, real people approximate an acces- 
sion to social power such as has hitherto 
not appeared. Now I yield to no one in 
the opinion that it is through the vigor 
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and freshness of a strong and virile people 
and through the orderly development of g 
natural folk society that we must attain 
stable and permanent social development. 
As between the too artificial and tog 
technical specialist and the native wisdom 
and strength of the well-born and nur. 
tured common man, I should have no 
hesitancy in designating the latter as 
superior in hiscapacitytocarryon. Never- 
theless, the phenomenon of the domi- 
nance of the masses, of the well nigh 
dominance of mass emotion, of the revolt 
of the masses, in a quick, changing proc- 
ess beyond capacity and reasonableness 
must surely appear as a new frontier of 
civilization. 

In the third place, the distance between 
modern artificial society and technology, 
on the one hand, and the realities and 
capacities of folk society, on the other, 
appears much greater than ever before in 
the history of human culture. This does 
not refer only to the much heralded 
technocracy, but to the fundamentals of a 
living social organism. I hold it to be 
an axiom in social theory that, when the 
demands and sweep of artificial society and 
of super-technological processes exceed 
the natural capacity of the people or of a 
living culture to absorb and adjust, and 
when there is inadequate media of integra- 
tion and leadership, there must inevitably 
be crisis, maladjustment, and, if the proc- 
ess goes on long enough, disintegration. 
This implies no value or moral judgment 
of what might be desirable or what might 
be the standard of the future, but reflects 
purely and simply the facts of the case. If 
there is not a natural capacity for adjust- 
ment, on the one hand, or a directed 
guidance, on the other, survival is not 
likely. 

It seems probable that a fourth char- 
acteristic of the present depression ¢fa 
which distinguishes it from others is fe- 
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fected in a greater degree of confusion and 
discouragement than has yet been wit- 
assed on the American continent. I am 
very hesitant about comparing the present 
with the past in terms of opinion, subjec- 
tive factors and impressions, because for- 
sooth I have not lived in that past, and 
records are extraordinarily scarce. Some 
of the evidences of this product of our on- 
rushing civilization seem to be: a sort of 
mass panic among the intellectuals as well 
4s the common man; a sort of blind move- 
ment to turn back the clock and undo 
quickly what has taken so long to accom- 
plish; an all-sweeping emotional factor 
with reference to finances and money 
characterizing the nations of Europe as 
well as America; an apparent unanimous 
appraisal that finances and budgets are 
the supreme value of the day; the seeming 
low repute of things intellectual and artis- 
tic; an apparent Sampsonian effort of 
many people to threaten the structure of 
our culture in a levelling process; and a 
flood of contradictory advices from many 
reputable sources. 

One of the most provocative aspects of 
the present situation is that it appears to 
be the normal product of the recent sweep- 
ing processes of super achievement. Years 
ago the people of the United States set out 
with enthusiasm, the pioneer spirit, and a 
concerted determination to master the 
great resources and forces, such mastery 
being predicated upon very definite ob- 
jectives. Success in the mastery of these 
forces seems to have been far beyond the 
fondest expectations of the fathers. That 
is, in the development of natural resources 
and wealth, in the discovery and utiliza- 
tion of technological resources, including 
science, invention, management, in the 
accumulation of artificial wealth and 
capital, in the increase of population and 
the better development of human wealth, 
and in the expansion and development of 
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institutional resources, such as govern- 
ment, education, social organization, and 
others, the measure of success of the people 
of the United States has been phenomenal. 
Maladjustment, therefore, appears to be 
the result of the lack of facility or capacity 
for adaptation to conditions resulting 
from the modern speed, technology, and 
change. Apparently, the minimum re- 
quirement necessary for reconstruction and 
development is the working out of a 
modern social constitution through scien- 
tific social planning and social organiza- 
tion which will be adequate for the new 
era. The hypothesis is that it is only 
through social research and the application 
of the social sciences to the modern world 
that progress in new frontiers of social 
action can be attained. This appears to 
accentuate the importance of the question, 
can the social sciences do the task required 
of them? 
ARE TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
APPLICATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


MEASURABLE 


Without considering at all the question 
as to whether the social sciences ought or 
ought not to have achieved more or less 
than they have in recent years, it is pos- 
sible to conclude from the brief review of 
the three selected recent events that they 
have not met the apparent demand which 
has been made upon them. For various 
reasons A Century of Progress, the Social 
Science Research Council, and the individ- 
uals and organization set up for planning 
and executing a social science exhibit were 
not able to provide ways and means for a 
really comprehensive measure and exhibit 
of social science progress. Recent Social 
Trends, while providing an extraordinary 
source book of data for the study of mod- 
ern culture, falls short of focusing upon 
the effective application of the social 
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sciences to the reconstruction of a chang- 
ing civilization in the United States. And 
it must be generally agreed that the social 
sciences, whether functioning as individ- 
ual disciplines or by joint attack, have 
not met the demand either of government, 
social organization, or of the popular 
appeal in the economic and social crisis of 
the last few years. It would seem profit- 
able, therefore, to attempt a general re- 
view of recent changes and of the general 
sweep and application of the social sciences 
to modern society. 

Just as the present situation is un- 
doubtedly the resulting product and proc- 
ess of historical developments and can be 
understood only by a thorough study of 
changes and trends, so, also, the present 
strength and limitation of the social sci- 
ence program can be best understood by a 
review of their recent developments and 
by an attempt to appraise current trends, 
especially in the relation of the social 
sciences to other sciences and other 
trends. Studies of recent social trends 
have reflected at every turn the extraor- 
dinary range and quality of scientific 
discoveries and mechanical inventions and 
the sweeping changes which their appli- 
cation has wrought upon the physical and 
social of mankind. The 
first third of the twentieth century has 
been an era of science; its epochal quality, 
however, has been reflected in the utiliza- 
tion of science through invested capital 
and social organization to transform in- 
dustry and living conditions. Physical 
science has gone forward by tremendous 
leaps and bounds; the measure of its use 
in accelerating the rate of modern life, in 


environment 


creating and applying mechanical tech- 
nology to production, distribution, and 
consumption, and in affecting the whole 
religious, intellectual, economic, and so- 
cial life of the nation has been even more 
All science has tended to become 


notable. 
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social in the complex ramifications of 
modern civilization. 

There does not appear to be doubt any. 
where about the rates and direction of de. 
velopment in physical science and the 
technology which transforms the physical 
environment. These are observable, ob. 
jective, measurable, and they have been 
studied, analyzed, emphasized. What js 
wanted now is some measure of change 
and direction of trends in the social sci. 
ences, and in social technology through 
which the social sciences work. Have 
changes and general trends in the social 
sciences and social research been less 
marked? Or have they been commensur- 
ate with other changes and trends? Or is 
it possible that they have been more 
marked, more vivid, and more significant 
if, to the developments of the social 
sciences and their research, be added the 
increasing sweep of their applications and 
the projected demand or expectation that 
future society will chart its course more 
and more with the help of social science? 

In order to attempt to answer these ques- 
tions it seems permissible to consider the 
development of social science and social 
research and their application to modern 
society in five ways somewhat analogous 
to those in which progress in the physical 
sciences and inventions have been noted. 
The first is the growth of the basic or cen- 
tral social sciences, including scientific 
method and research; the second is the 
number and kind of “‘social inventions,” 
to some extent paralleling mechanical in- 
ventions and acting as buffer and media 
between social change and the individual 
and social problems; the third is the in- 
creasing sweep of their application 
through research, through study, and 
through social science work disciplines 
and industry, to all aspects of life; the 
fourth is the popular demand and the pro- 
fessional expectations for the social scien- 
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tists to meet the test of modern social 
tension; and the fifth is the measure of 
critical attack and skepticism which the 
social sciences have instigated. 

The basic or central social sciences refer 
primarily to the unit members of the Social 
Science Research Council, namely, An- 
thropology, Economics, History, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Sta- 
tistics, although the emerging border line 
siences of human geography, human 
biology, and jurisprudence will be in- 
cluded in some instances. The social in- 
ventions, of which several hundred have 
been listed, are approximate data, useful 
as background materials. Among the 
social science work disciplines utilized 
will be included education, government, 
social work, public health, public welfare, 
and more especially housing, child wel- 
fare, psychiatry, crime and punishment, 
community, labor, commercial organiza- 
tions, and problem societies. Some of the 
popular demands and criticisms are re- 
flected in the recent studies and discussions 
of social planning and in the very large 
number of publications relating to Ameri- 
can problems and the future of western 
civilization. Too much emphasis, how- 
ever, should not be placed upon the social 
science elements in these publications, 
which, when subjected to critical analysis, 
do not yield so rich an ore in social science 
elements as they do in discussions of public 
policies and ideo-technologies. 

Likewise too much definitive emphasis 
is not to be placed upon the term ‘‘appli- 
cations’’ of the social sciences. In par- 
ticular this is not synonymous with 
“applied social science,’’ but refers rather 
to the range of application and use which 
the social sciences have been and are called 
upon to meet. The implication is that 
the increasing sweep of application calls 
for a more, and not a less, rigorous social 
science and more scientific method in 
order to meet the test of the times. So 
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far, therefore, from implying a transforma- 
tion of the basic or central social sciences 
into applied sciences, the contrary is true. 
It may be, however, that the trend is 
somewhat similar to that of the physical 
sciences, namely, that the use and appli- 
cation of the social sciences will be more 
accelerated than the development of the 
sciences themselves, the hypothesis still 
being that they would necessarily have to 
evolve more effective methods and tech- 
niques commensurate with both their 
scientific and their practical problems. 
Again, in attempting to appraise 
changes in the use and application of the 
social sciences to modern society, it is 
not intended to evaluate primarily the 
causal relations between the social sciences 
and resulting situations or social inven- 
tions or to measure the exact effect 
which their application has wrought. 
The concept of ‘‘use’’ is rather more like 
that expressed by Robert S$. Woodworth, 
in his foreword to Psychology at Work, 
when he speaks of how ‘‘remarkable and 
how useful’’ some of the discoveries of 
psychology are ‘‘in practical life. Scien- 
tific investigation of human behavior and 
development has already produced usable 
results, and is adding more every year.”’ 
A similar implication is found in Franz 
Boas’ assertion, in his Anthropology and 
Modern Life, that ‘‘a clear understand- 
ing of the principles of anthropology 
illuminates the social processes of our own 
times and may show us, if we are ready to 
listen to its teachings, what to do and 
what to avoid.’’ Once again, the range 
of use or application is indicated by Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell when he pointed out, on 
behalf of the Social Science Research 
Council, that wherever problems of how 
men will react to given situations are en- 
countered and wherever they ‘‘are dealt 
with by scientific methods, social science 
is being applied, tested, or developed;"’ 
and again by Charles E. Merriam, when 
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he says: ‘The problem of social behavior 
is essentially one problem, and while the 
angles of approach may and should be 
different, the scientific result will be im- 
perfect unless these points of view are at 
times brought together in some effective 
way so that the full benefit of the multiple 
analysis may be realized.’’ Shelby M. 
Harrison enumerates such uses, brought 
about by certain recent developments, in 
his Development of Social Surveys: *‘Im- 
portant changes in the relationships be- 
tween people, creating new community 
needs and problems; scientific advances 
that have made possible some measure of 
solution of the new problems; the present 
emphasis put upon socializing our knowl- 
edge, experience and service; the recogni- 
tion that social problems are complex and 
often reach in many directions.’’ In fine, 
the viewpoint from which to chart 
change is not only one of movement and 
progress in the development of the actual 
social sciences but also to chart progress 
in what Edmund E. Day calls “‘purposive 
scientific work.’’ How much of it is 
there and in what direction has the trend 
been? What do the social sciences mean 
and what are they good for in the increas- 
ing complexities of modern culture? 
Three periods may be taken as measur- 
ing stages. The most important develop- 
ments have been the most recent, or those 
during the last twenty-five years, from 
about 1905 to 1930. This main period 
not only began with the close of the ‘‘or- 
ganization’’ stage of the social science 
national associations, but represented in 
general a progressive development from 
definite norms of philosophical and ana- 
logical study toward objective, scientific 
research and composite, social theory and 
research.! The twenty-five years prior 


1See Professor Bernard's article, in this issue of 
Social Forces, for the historical developments of the 


last century. 


to this, from 1880 to 1905, witnessed the 
beginnings of genuine university research 
and departments, as well as the organizs. 
tion of national associations and th 
branching off of university and instruc. 
tional social science from the social 
science-social problems movement of 
earlier years. The third period is the fifty 
years from about 1830 to 1850 to which 
references are made only in pointing to 
the historical developments from natur;| 
law and metaphysics to the social sciences 
proper. These three periods comprehen{ 
a century of development, and still leave 
the years since 1930 for the beginning of 
changes to be projected into the next 
twenty-five years. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CENTRAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Professor Merriam has pointed out that 
prior to 1880 there was no systematic 
organization of research in the United 
States in either the field of history or 
government, nor were these subjects and 
the other social studies treated except as 
casually interrelated with ethics and moral 
philosophy. This is in extraordinary con- 
trast to fifty years later, when in most of 
the social sciences extensive teaching and 
considerable research constitute major 
features in practically all of the universi- 
ties in the Association of American 
Universities, and in many smaller institu- 
tions as well. Frederic A. Ogg, in his 
Research in the Humanistic and Social 
Sciences, gives data on twenty-six universi- 
ties which he considers research centers. 
He lists no less than ten general research 
councils and institutes, twenty institutes 
or bureaus in History and Economics, 
more than twenty in Political Science and 
Sociology, at least sixty private local and 
national organizations, together with 
thirty-five learned societies with particu- 
lar interests, eleven with general interests, 
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and more than thirty private business 
research organizations and agencies. 

The immediate backgrounds for recent 
developments in the social sciences and 
their application to modern society are 
found in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Important developments from 
that time to the present may be indicated 
by showing the gradual progressive move- 
ment of social science organizations, the 
tise and growth of publications in the 
social sciences, and of graduate instruction 
in American universities. The calendar 
of principal events and dates of national 
organizations follows: 


The Association for the Advancement 


of Social Science. . 1862 
The American Social Selence stealer 

MR sce nies canoe aba Mea veces wilde 1865 
The Philadelphia Social Science Associa- 

tion. 1869 


bechene The ‘Amedion Academy of 


Political and Social Science....... 1889 
The National Prison Association........ 1871 
The National Conference of Charities and 

INE 5 ies dhighin's 5 20 tGde vd BY 1874 

became The National Conference of 

SE ORIN Gs clea s Canninacbeads-s 1917 
The American Statistical Association, 1839 

ER as csv civdacstys santaees 1883 
The American Historical Association.... 1884 
The American Economic Association.... 1885 
The American Anthropological Associa- 

RAP Pern eerier esr ey 1902 
The American Political Science Associa- 

EEE PEEL IEEE CS ERE EER 1903 
The American Psychological Associa- 

CS es Sao be 5 Daa ge <n wane 1892 
American Sociological Society.......... 1905 
The Social Science Research Council..... 1923 
Social Science Publications. Paralleling 


the national learned associations are the 
scientific journals in the various fields of 
social science. In the number and kind of 
journals and in the general literature of 
social science, progress from meager be- 
ginnings to an impressive array has been 
gradual with considerable acceleration 
during the last twenty-five years. The 
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editors of Social Science Abstracts estimated 
that 20,000 articles would be available 
for analysis the first year. Their study of 
the field was based upon more than four 
hundred and fifty periodicals. Many of 
these were of general or minor impor- 
tance. More than a hundred were in the 
general field of economics, sixty in soci- 
ology, anthropology, and psychology, 
forty in political science, and ten in statis- 
tics. The earlier journals are listed first 
and these may be contrasted with the 
others, representing, in general, progress 
in the most recent period, 1905-1930. 


EARLIER SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNALS AND PRINCIPAL 
PERIODICALS IN THE SEVERAL SOCIAL SCIENCES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Earlier Journals: 


Social Science Review...... 1865 
Journal of Social Science... 1869 
Papers of Philadelphia Social Science 
Association became Annals of the 
American Academy. . .... 1890 
The Political Science Quarterly....... 1886 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics... 1886 
Social Science (New York)... 1887 
American Journal of Psychology. . 1887 
Anthropolog: y: 
American Anthropologist. ..... 1888 
American Journal of Physical Anshe- 
pology....... 1918 
Journal of American Folk Lore sh 1888 
Biology: 
Quarterly Review of Biology......... 1926 
Journal of Heredity...............-0. 1910 
Human Biology............ 1929 
Economics: 
Quarterly Journal of Economics... 1886 
American Economic Review... . 1911 
Journal of Political Economy......... 1892 
History: 
American Historical Review..... 1895 
Historical Outlook........ 1909 
Current History... 1914 
Jurisprudence: 
American Journal of International 
ee ; 1907 
American Law eviow. 1866 
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Journal of the American Institute of 


Criminal Law and Criminology. . 1910 
Political Science: 
Political Science Quarterly... 1886 
American Political Science Review. 1906 
National Municipal Review.. 1912 
Psychology: 
American Journal of Psychology...... 1887 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology....... Paes 1906 
American Journal of Psychiatry....... 1921 
Journal of Applied Psychology........ 1917 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology............ 1891 


SOCIAL 
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Sociology: 
American Journal of Sociology...... 1895 
Social Forces...... : ore 1922 
Sociology and Social Research........ 1921 
Journal of Educational Sociology..... 1927 
Statistics: 


Journal of the American Statistical 
PSGOCIBTION, 606000400: ; ... 1888 


Social Study and Social Work: 


Survey Vertes ieee res . 1909 
Social Service Review............ 1927 
py) | ee sare 1920 
Opportunity. . eee S 1923 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


L. L. ann J. S. BERNARD 


Washington University 


HE social sciences cannot be said 

to have existed as such before the 

opening of the nineteenth century, 
but they were beginning to take on the 
rudiments of form very soon after 1750. 
It was about this time that the new and 
wider social emphasis in the humanities 
began to find objective expression in books 
and in college and university curricula. 
Prior to this time, and in large measure 
even down to near the close of the nine- 
teenth century, the major emphasis had 
been upon the individual relationships and 
values in the humanities. The four great 
branches of the humanities—art, litera- 
ture, theology, and philosophy—had per- 
sistently emphasized the individual, in so 
far as they dealt with things human. 
Art and theology still concern themselves 
primarily with the individual, but litera- 
ture and philosophy have moved steadily 
toward the social emphasis. Science, 


which has been created for the most part 
since 1750, is just now entering very 
seriously the realm of social phenomena, 


which were formerly cared for in their 
more serious aspects by philosophy. In 
1750 there was considerable social phi- 
losophy, but practically no social science. 


AN EARLY BASIS IN LAW 


The forms which the social philosophy 
of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury took were several, but not conspicu- 
ously numerous. The old doctrine of 
natural law, which had been created by 
the Greek philosophers as a basis for 
their cosmology, and later of their social 
philosophy, to replace the theological 
basis, and which had been elaborated and 
extended, upon the literary foundations 
of Plato and Aristotle especially, by the 
philosopher-theologians of the Catholic 
church in the middle ages, was about to 
relax its hold upon human thinking. 
The great works on Natural Law by 
Puffendorf, Burlamequi, and Vattel, 
which, under the influence of the Church, 
had largely replaced the Roman law, were 
now definitely giving way in North 
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America and in England to the more in- 
ductive and realistic body of doctrine of 
the Common law, which in the middle 
of the eighteenth century was so ably re- 
formulated on the basis of Coke by Black- 
stone. Theology, which prior to this 
time had dominated the whole curriculum 
in American colleges and universities, now 
began to retreat into special seminaries 
designed for students of divinity, leaving 
the college proper to the liberal arts or 
humanities for the training of non-minis- 
terial students. 

If Blackstone and his exposition of the 
Common law destroyed the hold of Nat- 
ural Law upon the doctrines of human 
justice, in like manner moral philosophy 
itself began to replace theology as the 
arbiter of the theory and practice of 
morals. Just as an increasing number of 
textbooks and treatises on the Common 
law and its procedure began to appear 
toward the end of the eighteenth century 
to supplement Blackstone and to replace 
Puffendorf, Burlamequi, and Vattel, so 
also did realistic treatises in moral phi- 
losophy, dealing with the concrete prob- 
lems of individual conduct and especially 
with the family, poverty, crime, economic 
and political obligations, and the vices, 
begin to replace the older moral philos- 
ophies based on the ten commandments 
and other Biblical sources. 

That part of the old Natural Law which 
dealt with legal relations was absorbed 
and transformed in America and England 
by the new realistic and inductive mu- 
nicipal and international law, which as 
early as 1782 or 1784 began to be segre- 
gated as a scientific discipline from the 
colleges and universities into special law 
schools. By 1850 private municipal law 
was taught almost entirely in private and 
public law schools, which had then be- 
come as distinct from the colleges of 
liberal arts as were the theological semi- 
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naries, which began to be segregated in 
1722. That Natural Law 


which was fundamentally ethical, and 


portion of 


which had been erected out of tradition 
and custom as a body of norms apart from 
theology, for the guidance of secular 
ethical conduct, now began to be absorbed 
into and to be transformed by the new 
realistic moral philosophy of the end of 
the eighteenth century in such works as 
those of Hume, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, 
Price, Hartley, and Paley. It was through 
the writings of Smith (Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, 1785) and Paley (The Principles 
of Moral and Political Philosophy, 1785) 
especially that the new realistic moral 
philosophy entered America before the 
close of the eighteenth century. Finally, 
that phase of Natural Law which had 
served primarily as a connecting link and 
conciliator with the old theology now 
began to be reabsorbed into theology as 
the Natural Theology, emphasized by 
Paley in his Natural Theology (1802), so 
long and so widely popular in this 
country, and in the monumental collective 
product of the 1830's and 1840's in Eng- 
land known as the Bridgewater treatises. 


TOWARD MORAL PHILOSOPHY AND MORAL 
SCIENCE 

Thus, by means of these three processes 
of absorption and transformation, the old 
Natural Law, which had so long occupied 
the seat of advanced and progressive 
thinking, disappeared as a separate dis- 
cipline and school of thought in America 
and England between 1750 and 1850. In 
the same period, approximately, theology 
was retired from its supreme position as 
dictator of secular conduct and affairs and 
was replaced by a new and much more 
realistic and an increasingly relativistic 
discipline known as moral philosophy. 
With the appearance of Wayland's Moral 
Science in 1835 and George Combe’s Moral 
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Science in 1840, the term moral philosophy 
itself was revised to that of moral science, 
the more closely to assimilate the title 
to the growing respect for the scientific 
movement which was now concerning it- 
self with even social as well as physical 
and biological relationships. At the same 
time both law and theology were segre- 
gated from the general college courses, 
which formerly they had largely domi- 
nated, into professional schools where 
lawyers and ministers were now trained 
especially for the functions they were to 
serve. Thus began the first professionali- 
zation of the applied social sciences. 


TO A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


In this same period of one hundred 
years, between 1750 and 1850, another and 
even more advanced social philosophy had 
arisen and had taken its place in the 
thought of men and in the college curricula 
of both Europe and America. This new 
social philosophy was known as the 
Philosophy of History. It first 
formulated by Vico in Italy in 1725 in his 
Scienza Nuova, but it rapidly spread to 
France, where it dominated the thought of 
the last half of the eighteenth century, 
and thence to Germany, Scotland, and 
It entered North Amer- 


was 


North America. 
ica through the writings of Montesquieu 
(Spirit of Laws, 1748), of Rousseau, and 
of the Scotch Philosophers, particularly 
Hume and Adam Ferguson. Ferguson's 
History of Civil Society (1767) and History 
of the Progress and Termination of the Roman 
Republic (1783) can still be picked up 
fairly easily in the several American edi- 
tions published in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88), also 
largely a treatise in the philosophy of 
history, was likewise vastly popular in 
this country. The philosophy of history 
attempted to interpret the wider social 
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relations with a historical perspective 
from much the same sort of secular view- 
point that the new realistic moral phi- 
losophy was endeavoring to interpret 
individual and social behavior from the 
contemporaneous perspective. In fact, 
the philosophy of history and moral 
philosophy were brother and sister philos- 
ophies which had arisen out of the eigh- 
teenth century demand for inductive 
realism and had gradually and more or 
less effectively divorced themselves, as had 
law, from the dominance of theology and 
the more secularized, but still traditional, 
Natural Law philosophy. 


AND THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


At about the same time that moral 
philosophy transformed itself into moral 
science, in its struggle to become even 
more realistic and non-speculative, the 
philosophy of history was transformed 
into the history of civilization. Guizot's 
great work in four volumes bearing this 
title (Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe, 
1828, Eng. tr., 1830; Histoire de la Civilisa- 
tion en France, 1830) represented an attempt 
to bring the philosophy of history down 
from a largely speculative survey of all 
history to a more limited and a more in- 
ductive analysis and synthesis of a particu- 
lar field of history, that of western Europe 
and particularly of France. In this trans- 
formation of the philosophy of history 
to the concrete and the inductive it lost 
some of the general sociological char- 
acter which it had had in Vico, Montes- 
quieu, and Condorcet, and became more 
definitely political. Guizot's History of 
Civilization, in the smaller one volume 
edition, was for more than fifty years an 
extremely popular college text in this 
country. The work of Guizot formed an 
excellent background for the work on in- 
stitutional history which came to this 
country largely through the writings of 
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Stubbs and Freemen, but which took ona 
much broader and more sociological form 
in the excellent analyses of local and gen- 
eral social institutions by Henry Adams, 
Herbert B. Adams, John Fiske, and An- 
drew D. White. Thus the philosophy of 
history was absorbed and transformed 
into the history of institutions in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
for reasons which will be explained in the 
following paragraph. More recently, es- 
pecially since the great war, there has 
been something of a return to emphasis 
upon the history of civilization, both in 
general historical writing and in the in- 
troductory courses in history in the 
college curricula. This new trend toward 
the history of civilization is partly due to 
the reaction of sociology, especially of 
cultural sociology and anthropology, 
upon history, and partly to the feeling, 
growing largely out of reflections conse- 
quent upon the great war, that mankind 
must learn to see their evolution, organi- 
zation, and problems as collective prod- 
ucts rather than merely as nationalistic 
and partisan. 


THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY 


The chief factors which caused the de- 
cline of the philosophy of history in the 
nineteenth century and replaced it with 
other disciplines were the growth of a 
science of history, the development of 
sociology, and the appearance of special- 
ized fields of institutional history. The 
French and English enlightenments of the 
eighteenth century resulted in a great in- 
crease in the general historical summaries 
in the hundred years between 1750 and 
1850, designed to interpret both the 
history of the world and that of major 
national civilizations, to contemporary 
readers. Tytler, Robertson, Hume, Gib- 
bon, Michelet, Smyth, Menzies, Merivale, 
Taylor, Weber, Lingard, Smollett, Alison, 
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Grote, Prescott, Sparks, Bancroft, and 
many other writers on general historical 
subjects made both the college student and 
the general reader familiar as never before 
with the main facts of the development of 
nations and of human institutions. There 
began to be for the first time, toward the 
close of the eighteenth century and early 
in the nineteenth, a sort of world com- 
munity feeling due to the development of 
both the philosophy of history and the 
more ordinary political and narrative 
history. Leading educational theorists 
in this country, such as Thomas Jefferson 
and Jared Sparks, recognized the desir- 
ability of fostering this growth of a world 
and international spirit, and also of re- 
emphasizing the cultural achievements of 
ancient civilizations. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century they secured the es- 
tablishment of history as a definite and 
accepted part of all college curricula. 
But as yet classical history was considered 
to be of most importance, because classical 
culture was still regarded as superior to 
modern culture. European history was 
believed to be of more importance than 
American history. Until well after 1850, 
in most of our colleges, history was still 
taught as an appendage to the foreign 
languages. Courses in general or world 
history were not established regularly 
until after 1825, when the influence of 
Jefferson and Sparks made itself felt, and 
in only the more progressive educational 


Ancient history 


institutions even then. 
began to detach itself in earnest from the 
classical languages around 1850, although 
there were a few earlier movements in 
this direction. The first chair in Amert- 
can history appears to have been estab- 
lished at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1850. In the larger number of institu- 
tions it still continued, for a decade or two 
longer, to be taught as a subdivision of 


English language and literature. Even 
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P< 


the far-sighted Jefferson was inclined to 
think that modern history was of much 
less importance than ancient history as a 


social study. 


AND HISTORICAL METHOD 


The growth of historical writing and 
the serious introduction of the subject into 
the college curricula toward the end of 
the eighteenth century led to a critical 
evaluation of historical method. This 
movement was strongest in Germany, 
where scholars like Heeren, von Ihering, 
and von Ranke worked out historical 
methodology and applied it, gradually 
converting the learned world to the 
necessity of basing historical generaliza- 
tions inductively upon tested data, espe- 
cially upon documentary evidence. This 
critical spirit in history was introduced 
into this country by students of Heeren, 
especially by Bancroft and Sparks, and it 
was reinforced in this country by other 
American students, like Andrew D. White 
and the Adamses, who returned to this 
country to teach history in American 
universities. The year 1857 was remark- 
able in this country because it witnessed 
the recognition at Michigan, Columbia, 
and Harvard of the claims of the new 
critical historical spirit by the expansion 
of new historical curricula under German 
trained leaders. Harvard had already led 
the way in the preliminary work of Sparks. 


THE RISE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


This movement towards a critical his- 
tory greatly stimulated historical research 
and led to the establishment of state his- 
torical societies in the more educationally 
progressive states like Wisconsin and 
Michigan, under the secretarial direction 
of trained historians, around 1850 or soon 


thereafter. The Massachusetts Historical 


Society had been organized in 1791 and 
incorporated in 1794, but its scientific 


work began about the same time as that 
of the other state historical societies, 
Much expenditure of effort and money was 
put forth in the collection of historical 
documents and materials. Between 186 
and 1890 American history as a critical 
subject was really born and fostered. It 
also grew in the universities as it grew in 
the state and university libraries. Win- 
sor, Thwaites, McMaster, John Fiske, and 
E. G. Bourne were types of leaders in 
both movements who created a new form 
of literature admirably expressed and a 
new discipline in the universities increas- 
ingly well taught. Research seminars in 
history were started at Michigan in 1869, 
and soon thereafter at Harvard, Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, Wisconsin, and else- 
where under the leadership of White, the 
Adamses, Allen, and Turner. But, with 
the exception of English constitutional and 
legal history and a few limited phases of 
classical history, this research did not 
extend in this period beyond the limits of 
American History. Irving and Motley 
went abroad for their data. Prescott 
had the advantage of the collections of the 
conquistadores published in Spain. Our 
university libraries were not yet rich 
enough to collect foreign materials on a 
research scale, and the publication of 
source materials for distribution to libra- 
ries had scarcely begun at that time. The 
Library of Congress was as yet largely a 
local institution, and the great research 
foundations had not been established. 
Since the eighteen-nineties all of these 
facilities have gradually developed, and in 
recent years with great rapidity. His- 
torical research on foreign themes now 
closely rivals that in American history in 
this country. The interchange of fellow- 
ships and professorships, research grants 
from foundations, and the exchange of 
professional and library courtesies have 
made this possible. 
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The emphasis upon critical historical 
research produced, especially in the eigh- 
teen-eighties and nineties, an extreme re- 
action against historical generalization. 
Detailed facts, established primarily on 
the basis of documentary evidence, came 
to be almost the only respectable products 
of history. Even institutional history, 
which had been developing in the two 
preceding decades with its primary in- 
terests in the history of English law and 
local governmental] institutions and Amer- 
ican constitutional law, was threatened 
with sterilization because of the implied 
prohibition upon the generalization of gen- 
eral principles. But fortunately another 
invasion of ideas, again largely from Ger- 
many,saved the situation. The growth of 
scientific culture history in Germany and 
the examples of Spencer, Tylor, and Lub- 
bock in England, and of Letourneau in 
France, turned the tide fram the narrow 
fact-finding industry of our American imi- 
tators of the exclusive document-collecting 
and scrutinizing type to the recognition of 
other forms of historical evidence and other 
sources of historical materials. Also, the 
expansion of world trade and the new 
imperialism were calling for a study of 
comparative institutions and especially of 
economic history. Thus it was culture 
history, with a large emphasis upon com- 
parative economic history, that recalled 
history from its growing fundamentalist 
tendencies and, especially after 1890 and 
1900, has made it again a liberal discipline, 
more sociological in character and with an 
increasing interest in all institutional 
types—economic, religious, domestic, edu- 
cational, artistic, and general cultural, 
as well as merely political. The relative 
importance of constitutional history, 
along with other types of political history, 
has greatly declined during the last three 
decades. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES PARALLELING THE 
EVOLUTION OF HISTORICAL STUDY 


The social sciences proper show in many 
respects a similar development to that of 
history, but their origins were primarily 
in the philosophy of Natural Law and in 
Moral Philosophy, as outlined above, in- 
stead of in chronology and folk literature. 
The founders of the United States saw 
clearly the need for political intelligence 
in a republic, especially among the leaders. 
Washington set aside a portion of his 
property by will for the establishment of 
advanced study in politics in the shadow 
of the national congress. Benjamin Rush, 
Dupont de Nemours, Joel Barlow and ‘‘a 
private citizen of Pennsylvania’’ likewise 
proposed schemes for a national institu- 
tion of political research and instruction 
at the federal capital for the training of 
national and local leaders. Perhaps the 
growing sectionalism prevented the real- 
ization of any of these advanced plans. 
Possibly also the growth of historical 
studies and interests on the one hand and 
the formalizing influences of the classics, 
tending to reduce all studies to a basis of 
erudition as contrasted with practical 
utility, on the other hand, may have 
operated to discourage the research and 
practical emphases upon political study. 
The historical and the classical viewpoints 
may have operated codperatively in this 
direction. Anyway, we find little study 
of practical politics in the college curricula 
before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Constitutional history developed 
somewhat after 1825, fostered in part by 
the publication of the various national 
and state constitutional documents, begun 
by the federal government immediately 
upon its founding and continued by both 
the government and private enterprise 
thereafter. There were numerous editions 
of this collection of constitutional docu- 
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ments, revised from time to time upon 
We have found editions lo- 
cally printed at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
and at Lexington, Kentucky, as early as 


occasion. 


1807 and 1813 respectively. The collec- 
tion was also reprinted in England before 
1800. It was widely used as a textbook 
in constitutional law and in constitutional 
history, as well as for the information and 
guidance of officials and citizens. The 
number of handbooks and treatises on our 
constitution, usually introduced by a few 
brief chapters on the theory of law and 
government in general, appearing in the 
United States after 1813 was not incon- 
siderable. The most important of these 
was, of course, Kent's Commentaries on 
American Law, which was published in 
1826-30. The number of these works, for 
the most part confined to single modest 
volumes, steadily increased until they 
reached a peak in the eighteen-forties and 
eighteen-fifties, with a second rise numeri- 


cally after the Civil War. 


THE RISE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


At about the same time that moral 
philosophy transformed itself, in name 
at least, into moral science, political 
philosophy began to segregate itself into 
a separate discipline. As early as 1774 
John Adams (Works, IX: 339) spoke of 
“the divine science of politics,’’ which 
indicates that the conception of a political 
science was of even earlier origin. The 
two outstanding works in the field of 
political philosophy as a new discipline 
were Francis Lieber’s Political Ethics in 
1838 and Frederick Grimké’s Nature and 
Tendency of Free Institutions in 1848. To 
these should be added Lieber’s Civil Lib- 
erty and Popular Government, published in 
1853. All of these works were very able 
and emphasized largely the psychological 
and the sociological rather than the con- 
stitutional implications of government. 


No other general works of equal ability, 
profundity, and insight in this field 
appeared before the Actual Government of 
A. B. Hart in 1903. The Civil War, with 
its resulting constitutional issues, again 
threw the chief attention of students and 
citizens upon constitutional law and 
history, and the growing conservatism of 
history under the influence of the new 
critical spirit, which became dominant in 
this country at the same time, discouraged 
psychological and sociological investiga- 
tion into the problems of government in 
favor of documentary study and legal 
analysis. But the flowering of the in- 
dustrial system after 1890 into a pluto- 
cratic regime, the popular agrarian revolts 
of the Granges and of the Populists in the 
cighteen-seventics, eighties, and nineties, 
and the great industrial strikes of the 
nineties, as well as the struggle to control 
the railroads through an interstate com- 
merce commission, the difficulties of re- 
construction in the South, the exposure of 
the operations of great corrupt political 
rings in our immigrant-ridden cities, and 
the rise of the imperialism issue and the 
demand for protective labor legislation 
called attention to phases of politics not 
covered by enacted constitutions and not 
as yet recorded in constitutional history. 
The result has been the rapid growth of a 
new field of political science which now 
far overshadows in importance and in the 
volume of its research and published out- 
put the old constitutional law and history. 

Perhaps Edmund J. James must be given 
chief credit for starting this revival of the 
outlook of Lieber and Grimké, while he 
was still at the University of Pennsylvania 
in the late eighteen-eighties, but mention 
should at least be made of Theodore 
Woolsey, the admirer and editor of the 
works of Lieber in the eighteen-seventies. 
The most important productions, both of 
research and of writing, in the field of 
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actual government have, however, been 
achieved since 1900. Hart's work, al- 
ready mentioned, was soon followed by a 
number of studies of special phases of 
governmental action and of the problems 
of citizenship. Political parties, with 
reference to both their legal and extra legal 
organization and behavior, came in for a 
good deal of study by John Macy and 
others more interested than he in ques- 
tions of direct primaries and other popular 
control devices. Legislative organiza- 
tion and methods were investigated by 
Woodrow Wilson and other political 
scientists. The political aspects of public 
utilities were studied by L. S. Rowe and 
others. Efficiency in government and 
administration became subjects for analy- 
sis by Fairlie, Cleveland, W. H. Allen, 
and Henry Bruere. Political corruption 
was brought into the limelight by a large 
number of “‘muckraking’’ writers, among 
whom Lincoln Steffens stands out promi- 
nently. Merriam started his work at 
Chicago in earnest about 1910 and gradu- 
ally worked over from an emphasis upon 
administration to political psychology, in 
which field his department has produced 
within the last ten years some highly 
important results. Columbia and Har- 
vard Universities, under the leadership of 
C. A. Beard and W. B. Munro, have also 
built up strong political science depart- 
ments within the last fifteen years, em- 
phasizing primarily the new psychological 
and sociological trends in this subject, 
but not neglecting the other aspects of 
realistic politics. The new trend in 
political science is highly realistic as 
opposed to the older emphases upon 
historical and constitutional questions. 


A STAGE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Adam Smith provided in his Inquiry 
Concerning the Causes of the Wealth of Na- 
tions (1776) the major pattern of an im- 


portant phase of political science. The 
problems of national revenues, of a me- 
dium of exchange, and of credit and capital 
offered other patterns which, when con- 
sidered together, constituted the new 
branch of political theory which became 
known as political economy. This was a 
separate study at William and Mary, with 
Smith's Wealth of Nations as a textbook, 
before the end of the eighteenth century 
Chairs in the subject shortly began to be 
established at Columbia College in 1817, 
and soon afterwards 
South Carolina, Dickinson College, Wil 
liam and Mary, and elsewhere. A subject 


at the College of 


so obviously the outgrowth of the in- 
dustrial revolution and of the new na- 
tional and commercial problems arising 
from the new industrial era could not do 
otherwise than grow in importance 
throughout the nineteenth century. A 
number of important teachers arose in the 
more progressive colleges, especially in 
areas with commercial and industrial in- 
terests, before 1850. Prominent among 
these was John McVickar of Columbia 
College, Thomas Cooper of the College 
of South Carolina, Henry Vethake of 
Dickinson College and later of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Thos. R. Dew of 
William and Mary, and George Tucker of 
the University of Virginia. All of these, 
and many more political economists of the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
wrote either general or special treatises on 
the subject. The tariff issue had begun 
to be of marked importance by 1829, when 
Dew's work on The Restrictive System 
appeared. Other books, mainly contro- 
versial, followed, but most of them from 
the North, where H. C. Carey and A. W. 
Young, and also Francis Bowen of Har- 
vard, in his American Political Economy 
(1856), became finally the apologists of 
the American system, as the policy of 
protectionism was called in this first half 
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of the nineteenth century. The panic of 
1837 precipitated a flood of literature, 
some of it of good quality, on money and 
currency, banks and panics, and the like. 
The approaching crisis in the slavery ques- 
tion called forth in the eighteen-fifties a 
large number of books from both the 
North and the South on the economics, 
the ethics, the sociology, the theology, 
the jurisprudence, and even the anthro- 
pology of slavery. We are inclined to 
think that no other decade prior to 1890 
was as prolific as that of 1850-1860 in 
books dealing with public questions. No 
doubt the approach of a great crisis largely 
stimulated this great output; but it is 
equally apparent that the war that fol- 
lowed was responsible for the marked 
dearth of social science literature in the 
two decades followingthe Civil War. The 
major output in this period was in the 
form of war histories and reminiscences, 
apologetic and backward looking rather 
than progressively virile. Had it not 
been for the rejuvenating influences of the 
industrial revolution, which matured in 
the generation following the Civil War, 
culture, including the social sciences, 
would probably have taken a permanent 
slump as the result of that devastating 
conflict. 

In spite of the fact that political econ- 
omy obtained an early foothold in the 
colleges and in the public interest of the 
United States, it was not until in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century that any 
college offered more than one course in 
the subject, and the first independent chair 
to give the whole time of its occupant to 
political economy was that at Harvard, 
established in 1871 and occupied by Chas. 
F. Dunbar, whose major interest was 
banking. In the decades after 1870 the 


subject grew rapidly in importance in the 
Central and North Atlantic states, while 
in the South it lagged for some time at 


below the prewar level. The industria] 
and commercial expansion of the North 
was having its natural effect upon the 
university and college curricula. By 1884 
there were three teachers and eight courses 
in economics listed at Harvard. In 1881 
the University of Pennsylvania established 
the Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 
omy, now Finance and Commerce. Al- 
ready General Francis A. Walker was giy- 
ing the subject a new meaning at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and producing his able treatises on Political 
Economy, Money, Wages, etc. 


EMERGING ECONOMICS 


In the eighteen-eighties R. T. Ely, H. 
C. Adams, H. W. Farnum, Simon N. 
Patten, and E. R. A. Seligman were re- 
turning from their German novitiates, 
where they had been strongly impreg- 
nated with the virus of institutional and 
cultural history and with the new em- 
phasis upon social economy, and were 
setting up chairs in Johns Hopkins, 
Cornell, Michigan, Columbia, Yale, and 
Wisconsin universities, which were des- 
tined to provide a new impetus, not only 
to political economy in general, but also 
to a new brand of the subject. In the 
1890's the German trained advocates of 
the historical school took possession of 
the American Economic Association, and 
the temper of the subject itself ceased to 
be primarily logical and classical and 
became largely sociological and even ref- 
ormistic. R.T. Ely’s first treatise on the 
field, entitled Introduction to Political Econ- 
omy (1889) defined political economy as a 
branch of sociology. Only in the large 
privately endowed universities did the 
subject remain classical and conservative 
or become primarily training in the theory 
of business. In the western state universi- 
ties it was liberal and institutional in 
character, and with the multiplication of 
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courses within the rapidly growing de- 
partments, courses on labor problems, 
socialism, and social reform became fre- 
quent and prominent. 

It was in the 1890's that a new trend 
toward the application of economics to 
business first became marked. The public 
aspects of the subject became relatively 
less important in this and the following 
decades and the private or business aspects 
grew steadily. The name itself was trans- 
formed in accordance with this new em- 
phasis from political economy to econom- 
ics, the change in name starting first in the 
east and moving gradually westward. 


PROFESSIONAL ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


Soon after 1900 the professionalization 
of economics, in response to the maturing 
industrial, commercial, and financial de- 
velopments consequent upon imperial ex- 
pansion and new exploitations of natural 
resources for purposes of world trade, 
became so marked that the old depart- 
ments were no longer able to assimilate 
the host of new courses in applied eco- 
nomics that demanded entrance into the 
college and university curricula. New 
departments, frequently growing into the 
status of schools of business or of com- 
merce began to develop generally. This 
movement reached its peak in the decade 
of 1910-1920. There are now several 
hundred of these special or professional- 
ized departments and schools. The train- 
ing they give is for the most part technical 
and the old spirit of political economy, 
with its ideal of national welfare, has been 
practically abandoned or proscribed in 
these new professional schools. Just as 
the professional law schools trained their 
students in the method of winning cases 
rather than in the theory of law as a social 
control aiming at the support of the social 
and political order—as the old Natural 
Law philosophy did—so does the new pro- 


fession of business train its students in the 
art of making money largely without re- 
gard to the social and national welfare.! 
There has even developed in the social 
sciences of our day a dogma that they 
should not go beyond questions of tech- 
nique in their analysis and teaching and 
that all questions of ethics or social wel- 
fare should be excluded as incapable of 
scientific treatment. In so far as this 
dogma is not the result of a defensive 
rationalization on the part of a hard- 
pressed teaching body, it is probably the 
result of a confusion of the proper ends of 
the technique of investigation with the 
proper objectives of teaching in the social 
sciences. Of course, the ends of political 
economy and business economics may well 
be distinct in this regard. But the trend 
seems to be for the business ideal to replace 
that of political or public economy, just 
as the former type of courses tend to 
replace the latter. 


THE BACKGROUND OF ‘SOCIAL SCIENCE™’ 


This conflict between individual and 
social interests, and among sections, 
classes, and philosophies, is not a new 
thing in the social disciplines. It is as old 
as the history of the social subjects and of 
social thinking in this country. The 
leading functions of the old Natural Law 
philosophy were primarily to universalize 
truth and secondarily to moralize it. 
Natural Law sought to bring harmony be- 
tween different systems of theological 
dogmas and revelations by substituting 
‘‘natural’’ for ‘“‘revealed’’ principles or 
ideas. This substitution the Greeks were 
able to make, but in Mediaeval Europe 
‘natural truth’’ had to make a compro- 
mise with ‘‘revealed truth,’’ and the phil- 
osophy of St. Thomas was the result. It 
was ethical because its concrete applica- 


1 Compare the newer movements in jurisprudence. 
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tions were dependent upon _ general 
principles or assumptions founded loosely 
upon cumulative tradition and these were 
therefore highly flexible and reinterpret- 
able. The moral philosophy which re- 
placed the philosophy of Natural Law was 
made even more flexible by seeking its 
sanction in present utility, as well as in 
Natural Law and in revelation. Thus 
moral philosophy represented an uncon- 
scious adaptation of the categories of 
truth, justice, and right to the realistic 
practical demands of an increasingly 
flexible and changing age. If the dis- 
cipline of moral philosophy could have 
been expanded with sufficient rapidity to 
encompass all of the social problems of an 
expanding age it might possibly have pre- 
served the unity of sanctions and thus 
have furnished an adequate system of 
social controls. In order to have accom- 
plished these ends it would have had to 
transform itself into a science aiming 
solely at adjustment and have left behind 
all interfering traditions in the form of 
theological and metaphysical survivals. 
This, we have seen, it was ostensibly 
attempting to do in the first third of the 
nineteenth century. But, as a matter of 
fact, it was able neither to shake off tradi- 
tional sanctions and criteria in favor of the 
scientific method, nor was it possible to 
expand with sufficient rapidity to enable 
it to embrace and harmonize all of the 
diversities of interests and viewpoints that 
the rapidly growing social complexities of 
the times were bringing into existence. 
As a consequence, the old moral philos- 
ophy broke down as a guide to social 
thinking and social control. In its place 


arose the various social disciplines, and 
especially the forms of political science, 
political economy, philosophy of history, 
and institutional history that have al- 
ready been described. These various dis- 
ciplines appeared on the intellectual scene 


partly in response to the demand for 
specialization in thinking, and partly to 
meet the demand for new and variant 
viewpoints. As a consequence, they 
brought disunity of criteria and of sanc- 
tions instead of the unity that was so 
ardently desired, and which theology, 
natural law philosophy, and moral philos- 
ophy had successively sought to achieve 
and insure. 

By the end of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century this growing disunity 
of criteria and of sanctions began to be 
felt and as the second quarter advanced it 
became acute. Various attempts were 
made to bring unity out of a growing 
chaos. A great popular religious revival 
swept the country during the first decades 
of the new century. But philosophic 
minds demanded something intellectually 
more substantial than mystical faith as a 
basis of unified thinking. The natural 
theology movement referred to above, a 
sort of combination of theology, natural 
law, moral philosophy, and bits of the 
new science, came forward to meet the 
needs of the new intellectuals. But it 
failed to convince them. The remedy 
would have to be found in science itself, 
not in an avoidance of science. If the new 
science was overspecialized and too highly 
individualized, even to the point of being 
anti-social at times, could it not be syn- 
thesized and humanized? Could not a new 
super-social science be created which 
would draw its materials from the legiti- 
mate social sciences, in fact from all sci- 
ences already in existence, and weld these 
into a new synthetic social science which 
would serve the common interests of man- 
kind and would be the true social science? 
To be sure, not everybody thought out and 
expressed the problem as clearly as this. 
But there is no doubt but such a line of 
thought was in the back of many minds 
toward the close of the second quarter of 
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the nineteenth century, and soon its em- 
bodiment and realization were sought in 
the new social discipline which then arose 
under the term social science. 

The term social science is of much earlier 
origin than the period here mentioned. 
John Adams, in 1784, said, ‘I really think 
that the science of society is much behind 
other arts and sciences, trades and manu- 
factures,—that the noblest of all knowl- 
edge is the least general.’’ The French 
had sought the unitary view and inter- 
pretation of human relations so much de- 
sired in a philosophy of history rather 
than through a moral science. The great 
attempts of Saint Simon, Fourier, and 
Comte in the same direction grew out of 
the French enlightenment and were allied 
to the philosophy of history rather than 
to the moral philosophy and the theology 
of the Scotch and English schools. Fou- 
rier used the term social science in his 
works on the theory of social organiza- 
tion, and his American interpreter, Arthur 
Brisbane, repeated the term in his writings 
and urged the doctrines of Fourier as the 
theory of a social science. But the vogue 
of Fourier was practically over in this 
country before the end of the eighteen- 
forties, and that of Comte had scarcely 
begun. In the meantime a much more 
practical movement, also calling itself 
social science, had begun in England. 
This movement was much more closely 
allied to the problems of social reform, 
such as social legislation, sanitation, edu- 
cation, jurisprudence and legal reform, 
punishment and reformation, and popula- 
tion, (these are actual group divisions of 
their programs) than to either moral 
philosophy or the philosophy of history. 
Social science in England conformed to the 
cultural environment and grew rapidly in 
the interest of social and industrial re- 
organization. In the late eighteen-fifties 
the British National Association for the 


Promotion of Social Science was meeting 
annually and publishing annual volumes 
of more than seven hundred pages. Sev- 
eral leading Americans were occasional 
attendants upon these meetings and were 
studying the British social science move- 
ment. There were also Americans present 
at the first international congress of social! 
science held at Brussels in 1862. 


THE ‘PRACTICAL’ ORIGINS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
IN AMERICA 


The Civil War quickened the interests of 
many of our most thoughtful men and 
women in developing some unified science 
that could deal with social problems and 
in 1862 the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Social Science was organized in 
New York City. In 1865 the American 
Social Science Association was established 
in Boston, after a local association had 
been formed in the same city in the spring 
of that year. The call for the organiza- 
tion of the national association was made 
by the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities, of which F. B. Sanborn was 
secretary and Samuel G. Howe a member. 
Various local or branch social science 
associations were soon formed in Quincy, 
Mass. , New Haven, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Galveston. State social science bodies 
were organized in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana. 
The state organizations had much to do 
with the promoting of more effective work 
with the dependent, defective, and delin- 
quent classes in those states. Most of 
these state and local organizations have 
long since been abandoned or transformed 
into other less general organizations, such 
as state conferences of charities and cor- 
rections, now known as conferences of 
social work. Thus the all-inclusiveness 
and generality of the interests of the social 
science associations have for the most part 
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steadily diminished as their activities 
have been increasingly professionalized. 
The national association itself disappeared 
in 1909, although some attempts at its 
revival on a different basis have been 
made. The Philadelphia association, 
formed in 1869, has shown the greatest 
vitality and still continues to discharge 
practically the same general social science 
functions for which it was organized, un- 
der the present title of The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
adopted in December, 1889. 

The academic and literary aspects of the 
development of the new synthetic dis- 
cipline of Social Science show similar 
historical curves. In 1858-59, H. C. 
Carey published a large three-volume 
work on Social Science, and many other 
books bearing closely similar titles ap- 
peared in the next two decades, all of 
them emphasizing strongly the applied 
aspects of social science, and most of them 
being mainly treatises on economic and 


social reform, perhaps more often of eco- . 


nomic than of social ills. Oberlin was 
apparently the first college to add the new 
subject to its curriculum, offering, 1858- 
1871, a course on social and political sci- 
ence. Perry at Williams included the 
subject in his course in political economy 
in 1865. Pennsylvania instituted a course 
on social science in 1868, and many other 
colleges followed with courses bearing the 
same title, among them being Michigan, 
Yale, Cornell (where Sanborn himself gave 
the course), Missouri, Iowa, and Colum- 
bia. But by 1890 social science as a 
special social science discipline was being 
rapidly replaced by sociology, although 
several institutions continue to carry the 
title social science in their curricular 
organization to this day. 


THE RISE OF SOCIOLOGY 


The new social science was little more 
successful than had been the other at- 


tempts at unifying the whole field of 
human social knowledge and of devising 
universally valid sanctions and criteria of 
action. There were several reasons for 
this failure. Perhaps the most important 
of these was the growing inability of any 
one mind to grasp the whole range of the 
rapidly increasing funds of social knowl- 
edge. Another reason was the fact that 
the rapidly expanding industrial order 
was creating a vast number of social prob- 
lems which could not wait to be investi- 
gated and controlled until they were 
assimilated to and harmonized with the 
whole fund of social knowledge and en- 
deavor. Thus, just as social problems 
were constantly growing up locally and in 
various fields of human relations, so were 
.interpretations and solutions being worked 


‘out in the same local and piecemeal man- 


ner. A third cause of failure was the fact 
that most of the men and women who 


‘organized the American Social Science 


Association were interested primarily in 
social reform. This fact doubtless made 


‘them more painfully aware of the lack of 


ideological unity in the field of social 
science as a basis for effective sanctions 
and criteria for their ameliorative work, 
but it also rendered them less able to 
achieve the very unity they sought. A 
group of theorists who did not feel the 
pressure for rapid results might have done 
much more toward the creation of a 
A fourth factor of 
importance was the spread of the Comtean 
and Spencerian sociologies, especially after 
1872, which had worked out much more 
logical and vastly more complete theoreti- 
cal bases for the unification of all science, 
and particularly of the social sciences, 
especially on the bases of classification and 
method. It was but natural that soci- 
ology should supplant social science as an 
integrative movement in the social sci- 
The decade of the eighteen-nine- 


unified social science. 


ences. 


ties was largely devoted by the sociolo- 
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gists to this attempt at integration, and 
Small continued his endeavors in this di- 
rection until 1910, when he published his 
Meaning of Social Science. Even his Origins 
of Soctology (1924) shows that he had not 
given up the attempt entirely more than 
a decade later. 

But the attempt was, for the time being, 
futile. The social sciences were expand- 
ing so rapidly that they utterly refused to 
be bound or restricted in their develop- 
ment by any considerationof unity. Their 
growth was partly an administrative 
matter, and consequently personal jealous- 
ies entered into the situation. But pros- 
perity also brought individualism and 
individualization to the social sciences as 
well as to individuals in the years between 
1900 and 1920. By 1920 the various social 
sciences were in many respects overde- 
veloped, although in other respects they 
were still underdeveloped. One of the 
most evident facts connected with their 
development was that they had expanded 
across traditional boundary lines and were 
overlapping one another. This ovgplap- 
ping began before 1900, but it had become 
acute by 1920. It is now difficult, for 
example, to distinguish current history 
from the other social sciences, social eco- 
nomics and political psychology from 
sociology, or the fiscal aspects of eco- 
nomics from political science. All of the 
social sciences are now of their own ini- 
tiative approximating at many points 
the sociological viewpoint which Small 
vainly attempted to establish as a logical 
postulate. On the other hand, sociology 
has largely forgotten to assert its earlier 
claims as the unifying social science and 
has turned to do the work of investiga- 
tion, teaching, and writing that lies near- 
est at hand. There are some indications, 
even, that a newer generation of econo- 
mists, political scientists, educationists, 
and psychologists, may call upon some of 
its theorists to plan the work of correlat- 


ing the fields and activities of the social 
sciences which formerly they severally 
repudiated. Or, it may be that the con- 
tinued expansion of the boundaries of the 
various social sciences may ultimately 
result in the wiping out of all important 
boundary lines and the separate social 
sciences may disappear in a functional 
unity and reappear as the unified social 
science so ardently sought in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Perhaps the chief 
obstacle to this consummation at the 
present time is the existence of adminis- 
trative boundary lines in our universi- 
ties, with very evident personal jealousies 


behind them. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

The American Social Science A'ssocia- 
tion really began to split up in 1870, when 
it promoted a national prison congress at 
Cincinnati, under the leadership of E. C. 
Wines, Z. R. Brockway, and T. W. 
Dwight. 
into the National Prison Association, 
which in 1908 was transformed into the 
American Prison Association, thus taking 
away from the American Social Science 
Association some of the intimate support 
of leaders who had formerly worked 
through the mother organization. In 
1874 the American Social Science Associa- 


This congress organized itself 


tion likewise promoted the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, which 
became independent in 1879 and in time 
largely absorbed the older organization. 
The American Social Science Association 
also contributed to the rejuvenation of the 
American Statistical Association, which 
occurred with the election of Walker as 
president in 1883. From this same source 
also came the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1884 and the American Eco- 
nomic Association in 1885. The Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association arose 
out of older organizations in 1902. In 
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1903 the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation developed out of the American 
Historical Association, and in 1905 the 
American Sociological Society arose pri- 
marily out of the American Economic 
Association. If we may justly speak of 
the associations arising in the eighteen- 
seventies and eighties as daughter societies 
we Can as properly designate the last two 
societies as grand daughter associations. 
History rarely offers as complete an ex- 
ample of a voluntary organization per- 
forming its function of generation or 
promotion and then retiring from the 
scene of its former activities to give place 
to the more extended work of its descend- 
ants as has been evident in the career of 
the American Social Science Association. 
Other younger grand daughters, such as 
the American Country Life Association 
(1918) and the American Farm Economic 
Association (1919) should also be included 
in our list. 

The growth of serial publications in 
connection with these organizations has 
also been rapid and marked within the 
last fifty, and especially within the last 
twenty-five, years. The New York So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Social 
Science, organized in 1862, began in 1865 
the publication of an excellent Social 
Science Review of nearly five hundred pages 
annually, but this journal was soon dis- 
continued for lack of support. In the 
same year the American Social Science 
Association began publishing their papers 
and in 1869 they initiated the publica- 
tion of the Journal of Social Science. 
Other social science publications enjoying 
shorter careers were Papers of the Phila- 
delphia Social Science Association (1871-89); 
Proceedings and Papers of the Social Science 
Association of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1882); 
and Social Science (New York, 1887). The 
Philadelphia association has published its 
Annals regularly for more than forty years, 


and it now issues six large volumes annu- 
ally, constituting the most voluminous of 
the social science serial publications in 
this country. The New York Political 
Science Association also publishes an im- 
portant annual. The various state asso- 
ciations, as well as various local associa- 
tions, publish more or less complete re- 
ports of their meetings. The reports of 
the Prison association, of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections 
(now of Social Work), and of the Na- 
tional Education Association have, from 
their beginnings, constituted standard 
volumes of distinctive merit. 

The American Historical Review was es- 
tablished in 1895, and the Journal of Mod- 
ern History in 1929. The Current History 
Magazine appeared, as the result of the 
great war, in 1914 as a private venture 
of the New York Times Company. The 
Historical Outlook was also started as a pri- 
vate venture in 1909. Many of the state 
historical societies now publish their 
own reviews, and there is also the im- 
portant Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
for the middle west. The Political Science 
Quarterly was begun at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1886 and the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics at Harvard in 1886. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago established the Journal 
of Political Economy in 1892 and the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology in 1895. The 
American Economic Society began to 
publish its own American Economic Review, 
in addition to its annual publications, in 
1911. The American Anthropologist started 
publication under that title in 1888. The 
Survey (1897, present title 1909), Social 
Forces (1922), Sociology and Social Research 
(1921), and The Family (1920) are other 
sociological journals of importance. The 
national and local educational journals 
are too numerous to mention. The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review (1906), the 
official organ of the American Political 
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Science Association, The National Munici- 
pal Review (1912), and The American City 
(1909) are standard political science jour- 
nals. Since 1888 the American Statistical 
Association has had a regular organ, now 
known as its Journal. Each of the im- 
portant social science associations also 
publishes its annual proceedings, usually 
amounting to several hundred pages, in 
addition to whatever periodical it spon- 
sors. The serial publications of the vari- 
ous social sciences in the United States 
have now become enormous in quantity 
and total more than one hundred separate 
periodicals and annuals. 


THE GROWTH OF GRADUATE SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Graduate work may be said to have be- 
gun in earnest in larger educational insti- 
tutions of this Country after the Civil 
War, but until in the eighteen-nineties it 
was still the usual practice of the more 
ambitious youths who were training for 
important uMiversity positions to go 
abroad, and especially to Germany, for 
their graduate degrees. This remained 
the prevailing practice until well into the 
last decade of the century, when there 
began to be a decline in the curve of the 
teachers trained abroad, followed by a 
fairly sharp drop in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Today very few of our 
social science teachers and investigators go 
abroad for the major part of their training, 
and perhaps more go for part of their 
training to London than to either Ger- 
many or France. 

We have already referred to the graduate 
seminars in history established at Michi- 
gan, Harvard, Cornell, and Johns Hopkins 
in the eighteen-sixties and seventies. The 
seminar method of instruction soon spread 
also to economics, and in the last decade 
of the century to political science, soci- 
ology, and anthropology. Johns Hopkins 
University, established primarily for the 


purpose of promoting graduate study, 
gave a great impetus to history and the 
social sciences in the eighteen-eighties. 
The founding of the University of Chicago 
in 1892 immediately offered an equally 
great stimulus in the same direction. 
Now Columbia and Harvard began to 
develop the same fields of study and re- 
search and soon became worthy rivals of 
their two great competitors. Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Yale, and Cornell did not lag 
far behind. The development of graduate 
work in the social sciences has been steady 
and rapid since 1900. No fewer than 
twenty-two major uMmiversities are now 
doing work of this sort of a sufficiently 
high grade and in such volume as to 
justify their inclusion in the following 
list: California, Chicago, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Duke, Harvard, Illinois, lowa, Johns 
Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio State, North Carolina, North- 
western, Pennsylvania, Princeton, South- 
ern California, Stanford, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Yale. 

In the matter of volume of undergradu- 
ate work many other universities have 
made equally marked progress. History 
and the social sciences have now taken 
their places in the curricula alongside of 
English, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology as the subjects which enroll 
the largest numbers of students. They no 
longer struggle for a place in the course of 
study, but are the most liberally elected 
of all the non-required subjects offered by 
the universities and colleges. 


THE EXPANSION OF RESEARCH 


Research work has never been wanting 
in the social sciences of this country, but 
it has grown steadily, both in volume and 
in quality, in the last half century, and 
especially in the last quarter century. 
Under the stimulus of the new critical 
history, research was first applied on a 
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large scale in the field of history, and 
especially in connection with the state 
historical societies and the seminars men- 
tioned above. A series of brilliant his- 
torical writers and teachers, especially in 
American history, produced valuable re- 
search results throughout the nineteenth 
century. Most of this work was at first 
in connection with official documents, and 
had to do with constitutional history, 
local government, or other institutional 
activities, but the work of McMaster with 
newspaper materials, unpublished manu- 
scripts, letters, etc., liberalized historical 
research and directed attention to the 
reconstruction of the everyday life of the 
people. The economic historians fol- 
lowed the same general lead, as did the 
economists and sociologists. Statistical 
studies, never neglected, became increas- 
ingly significant in the last third of the 
nineteenth century, owing to the growing 
importance of economic life and the use 
of public record keeping. The national 
and state governments have for some fifty 
years improved constantly their public 
statistics and their periodical surveys of 
economic, health, and social conditions. 
Private surveys, following the English 
models, were made early, and the Survey 
of Maine (1829) was a work of consider- 
able importance. The survey became 
especially popular in this country after 
1890, and resulted in a flood of surveys 
from about 1905 to the close of the great 
war. One of the most notable of the early 
undertakings of this sort was the Pitts- 
burgh Survey of 1907. One of the leading 
applied sociological journals was renamed 
The Survey (1909) as a result. Various 
church foundations, state agricultural 


colleges and universities, state bureaus, 
and even the federal government went in 
extensively for surveys on a large scale. 
These were both statistical and generally 
descriptive in 


character. The Russell 


Sage Foundation organizaed its energies 
very largely for survey activities at this 
period. The result of all of these surveys 
was the collection of a vast amount of data 
regarding contemporary society which 
could be used for study and further 
interpretation. 

In more recent years the trend in research 
has been toward more intensive analyses 
of restricted problems or local situations, 
The various research activities here de- 
scribed indicate a decided shift from the 
historical emphasis over to the collection 
and study of contemporary data as a means 
to the interpretation and control of exist- 
ing society. The origins of contemporary 
society having been in a measure deter- 
mined, the energies of the researchers have 
more recently been turned in the direction 
of the analysis of this society itself as a 
basis for the application of social science 
to its direction and control. For the first 
time in human history, man is making a 
serious attempt to direct the development 
of society on the basis of ascertained facts, 
instead of on the basis of traditions, be- 


liefs, and mere assumptions. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The last quarter century has also wit- 
nessed the establishment of previously 
undreamed of opportunities and facilities 
for research in the social sciences. The 
Russell Sage Foundation was established 
exactly twenty-five years ago in 1907. 
This organization was followed by the 
Carnegie Foundation (1911), the Laura 
Spelmen Rockefeller Memorial (1918) and 
the Commonwealth Fund (1918). Lately 
the Rockefeller Foundation through a 
Social Science Division has made large 
grants. In recent years these research 
foundations have greatly multiplied and 
the National Research Council and the 
Social Science Research Council have 
arisen as clearing houses for research un- 
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dertakings. The universities have also 
increased their grants to research and have 
improved their research facilities rapidly. 
The Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
established in 1926, now has some seven 
and a half millions of dollars at its disposal 
for social science research and a constantly 
growing organization. The University of 
Chicago has constructed a $2,000,000 
social science research building, for the 
codrdination and housing of its various 
types of research in the social sciences and 
for providing the necessary equipment. 
Other universities are moving in the same 
direction. One of the marked features of 
social science research activities every- 
where is the growth of codrdinating 
councils for the encouragement of codpera- 
tion in research planning and execution. 
Along with the rapid development of re- 
search enterprise has, quite naturally, 
arisen the need of more adequate publica- 


tion facilities. We have already noted 
the rapid increase in periodical literature 
since 1890. University presses have also 
been established in connection with many 
of the larger universities which take care 
of some of the research output, and other 
demands for the publication of research 
findings are met by private enterprise and 
by grants from foundations. 

On the whole, it may be said that re- 
search is one of the major interests and 
activities of modern society in the United 
States and that the publication of research 
findings is a chief public and private con- 
cern. The absorption of the results of 
research in university and public school 
text-book making and teaching has kept 
pace quite successfully with the work of 
the researchers. The chief lag in the 
application of the findings of the re- 
searchers has been in the fields of legisla- 
tion and public administration. 


LIMITATIONS TO THE APPLICATION OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE IMPLIED IN RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


ORE than three hundred years 

ago a great conflict broke out 

between theology and empirical 

natural science. The theologians had 
taken under their jurisdiction astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, physics, and biology, 
and treated them on the basis of a priori 
assumptions. The scientists, on the other 
hand, pushed theology aside and said: 
“Give us the facts and let the conclusions 
flow from the facts.’’ In the end the 
theologians were rather badly damaged as 
astronomers, geologists, chemists, physi- 
cists, and biologists, and forced to admit 
that they had been making false declara- 
tions in their rdles as scientists. And by 


general admission it is now conceded that 
enormous gains in knowledge have come 
from the fearless and rigorous use of the 
empirical method in studying the physical 
universe. 

After the scientists were well under 
weigh, students of human affairs took 
more serious note of their method. Then 
the latter declared that they, too, would 
put @ priori philosophy out at the front 
door, clear their minds of assumptions 
drawn from that realm, get ‘‘the facts,"’ 
and draw empirical conclusions. By this 
method they hoped to disclose a science of 
society or of economics or some phases of 


society in movement. They assumed, 
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openly or tacitly, that the facts of human 
affairs were identical with those of phys- 
ics, subject to the same deterministic laws 
which could be discovered by inquiry. 
This was a big assumption, but in the 
war between theologians and scientists, 
nothing was to be accorded to the former, 
not even the possibility that the intellec- 
tual and moral problems with which the 
theologians had wrestled were real prob- 
lems, however faulty their method. Any- 
how, the assumption was made, and 
students of social affairs set out blithely, 
and often innocently, on the empirical 
way. Comte, Spencer, and Marx tried 
to grasp all human history and reduce it 
to a closed science. Although gaps in 
their facts and reasoning soon became 
apparent, the empirical school went on 
hoping that their method, a child of the 
human mind, could discover the science 
of the mind in society. 

On this assumption, academic workers 
in social science in the United States have 
been delving, surveying, compiling cases, 
and heaving up mountains of facts, in the 
faith that conclusions would finally 
emerge clean of human hopes and desires 
from the ‘‘data."" Those who suspected 
the method were themselves ‘‘suspect."’ 
As a result of all this searching and re- 
searching, many areas of human conduct 
have been illuminated and our knowledge 
of politics, economics, history, and sociol- 
ogy has been enormously increased and 
enriched. There is no doubt about the 
substantial character of the gains. But 
no science of society has emerged. No 
partial science of society as good as hy- 
draulics has emerged. If agriculture is in 
trouble, if banks are in difficulty, if busi- 
ness has run down to fifty per cent capacity, 
the social engineers called into consultation 
are likely to be as divided on diagnosis and 
remedy as Tahiti medicine men are over the 


causes and cure of earthquakes. An auto 
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mechanic who cannot adjust a good carbu- 
retor so that it will work, is certainly not 
a scientist in his field. Can the combined 
social scientists, business men, and practi- 
cal politicians—all empiricists—find out 
what is wrong with the industrial ma- 
chine, agree on the trouble, adopt a 
remedy, and get it running at 100 per cent 
capacity? If they can, why don’t they 
do it? 

The trouble lies not in the empirical 
method, but in the assumption that it can 
do what theology failed to do, namely, 
develop a complete social philosophy 
satisfactory to the human spirit. It 
assumes the deterministic character of 
society, rules out morals, purposes, aspira- 
tions, wills, esthetics, and is disappointed 
because no all embracing science of pene- 
tration and prognostication appears. Em- 
piricism, therefore, is now at a Crisis in 
its course. It has done great things. It 
is absolutely indispensable to disclosing 
the realities which condition action. It 
is the powerful weapon of purpose, plan, 
and power. But it is not a substitute for 
thought, for purpose, for will. Hence 
the human spirit, long cowed by the fact 
finders, may now venture to steal out into 
the sunlight, to assert values in conduct, 
relations, and beauty, and to demand of 
empiricism the high services it may 
rightly render. The dominion of theol- 
ogy is shattered and sinking; the tyranny 
of empiricism is passing; humanity at last 
may emerge. 

A review of Recent Social Trends‘ gives 
evidence that although the three year 
study made by the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends was appart- 
ently conceived in terms of science, the 


1 Recent Social Trends in the United States. Report 
of the President's Research Committee on Social 
Foreword by Herbert Hoover, President of 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. 


$10.00. 


Trends. 
the United States. 
2 vols., 1568 pp. 
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resulting product breaks with the impos- 
sible, casts off its original chains, and pro- 
claims ‘“‘the American problem’’ to be 
attacked in the name of values, of a better 
civilization for the United States, in the 
name of an eternal essence which em- 
piricism cannot weigh, measure or calcu- 
late. Dreadful thought; but, if true to 
enough people, it is a pledge that some- 
thing may happen. 

The two principal volumes and the 
thirteen monographs which are to follow 
are the result of a plan of study and con- 
ference which originated with President 
Hoover. In December of 1929, after 
some preliminary conferences, he named a 
committee to make a survey of social 
trends in the United States: Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Charles E. Merriam, Shelby M. 
Harrison, Alice Hamilton, Howard W. 
Odum, and William F.Ogburn. Securing 
a general grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Committee named Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn as director of research and 
engaged a staff of competent investigators, 
assigned specific divisions of work to them, 
and instructed them to report. The fruits 
of their labors are incorporated in twenty- 
nine chapters; and thirteen special mono- 
graphs, covering as many fields more in- 
tensively, are to appear. The chapters of 
the two volume report are as follows. 


The Population of the Nation 
Utilization of Natural Wealth 

The Influence of Invention and Discovery 
The Agencies of Communication 

Trends in Economic Organization 
Shifting Occupational Patterns 
Education 

Changing Social Attitudes and Interests 
The Rise of Metropolitan Communities 
Rural Life 

The Status of Racial and Ethnic Groups 
The Vitality of the American People 
The Family and Its Functions 

The Activities of Women Outside the Home 
Childhood and Youth 

Labor Groups in the Social Structure 
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The People as Consumers 

Recreation and Leisure Time Activities 
The Arts in Social Life 

Changes in Religious Organizations 
Health and Medical Practice 

Crime and Punishment 

Privately Supported Social Work 
Public Welfare Activities 

The Growth of Governmental Functions 
Taxation and Public Finance 

Public Administration 

Law and Legal Institutions 
Government and Society 


The names of the contributors (making 
a list too long to be presented here) are a 
guarantee that intelligence, knowledge, 
understanding, and the latest methodology 
have been brought to bear on the various 
fields of observation. These investigators 
have collected and ordered an amazing 
number of facts pertaining to changes in 
American social life during the recent 
past. Their findings, reflections, and con- 
clusions constitute a veritable mine of in- 
formation for students, writers, states- 
men, and leaders incivicopinion. Noone 
who ventures to speak, write, or act on 
social affairs will dare to ignore these re- 
spective architectures of fact and thought, 
save at the peril of showing unwarranted 
disrespect for the intellectual climate of 
that age. Many topics, such as the 
business panic, are not here, to be sure, 
but the themes covered are reviewed and 
summarized in a fashion to command 
attention. 

The twenty-nine chapters are crowned 
by ‘‘A Review of Findings’’ written by the 
Committee itself. In a strict sense, it is 
not a review of findings at all, except in a 
few matters. It is a consideration of the 
findings under the head of ‘‘problems,”’ 
that is, problems of the physical heritage, 
problems of the biological heritage, and 
problems of the social heritage. This 
consideration of problems is followed 
by the Committee's declaration of opinion 
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on methods of solving social problems and 
implementing public policy. Here it in- 
sists upon the need for social thinking, 
for individual and collective statecraft in 
dealing with the central issues of Ameri- 
can life, for public and private planning 
to meet the requirements of a_ better 
civilization. 

This great document presents so many 
aspects and raises so many considerations 
that no review can evaluate it or put it in 
its proper setting in the development of 
American ideas. To the historian it is 
highly significant. It could not have 
been prepared in the administration of 
President Cleveland or that of President 
McKinley. And since President Wilson 


had worked out a complete social philos- 
ophy in his New Freedom, it is difficult to 
imagine him inviting specialists in the 
social sciences to make a survey of the 
social state of the nation, the tendencies of 
its development, and its pressing problems. 


The enterprise is unique in American 
political history. It reveals an important 
phase of President Hoover's character, 
interest, and thought. Before the crash 
came in the autumn of 1929, or at least 
before its grave consequences became evi- 
dent, he was not content with the apparent 
perfection of American life so highly cele- 
brated during the administration of his 
predecessor. He wished to take stock of 
American civilization, with a view to 
projecting next steps or making large 
plans in the light of concrete and impartial 
findings. So he called upon distinguished 
specialists to undertake the inquiry. Not 
since Hamilton's great reports to Congress 
had anything so comprehensive been done 
under the auspices of a single semi-official 
body. Surely this is a significant land- 
mark in the evolution of American poli- 
tics, as well as a challenge to the social 
sciences, especially in their application 
to our modern complex civilization. 


Yet it is impossible for the reviewer to 
secure from the Report itself an exact 
picture of the President's frame of reference 
for the enterprise. According to brief 
words in his prefatory note, he had in 
mind ‘‘a survey of social trends.’" Would 
certain of a deterministic 
character emerge from ‘‘a complete, im- 
partial examination of the facts?’’ If he 
was thinking as a technologist, then he 
must have supposed that positive formula- 
tions would flow from the inquiry. In 
hydraulics, for example, an engineer sur- 
veys ‘‘the facts;"’ he finds the volume of 
water flowing over a precipice, the rate of 
its flow, the length of the drop, and the 
friction loss; then emerges the finding that 
the number of horse power to be developed 
by a given type of plant is a positive num- 
ber; on that finding, procedure is fixed. 
This is not a matter of opinion but of 
“strict scientific determination.’’ In hu- 
man affairs such insulated schemes of 
deterministic sequence are impossible, at 
least given our present understanding. If 
President Hoover did not realize this 
troublesome truth in advance, then the 
Report must have been a shock to him. 

Whatever may have been the President's 
original view, it has been stated independ- 
ently by members of the Committee that 
the prime purpose in their minds was a 
combined study of a changing nation, with 
the aid of the social sciences. There had 
been many special studies of leisure, eco- 
nomic changes, social waste, housing, 
public health, education, and child wel- 
fare. What the Committee proposed to 
do was to cover wider ground and to inte- 
grate the findings as far as circumstances 
would permit. During the World War, 
the physical sciences had worked together 
under the National Research Council to 
render collective destruction more efficient 
and deadly. Was it possible for the social 
sciences to work together in time of peace 
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for a better understanding and ordering of 
society for constructive ends? If the Presi- 
dent had this analogy in view, then the 
Committee had to blaze new trails and 
pioneer in new endeavor. 

It is not clear, however, that the Com- 
mittee and its several collaborators had in 
mind at the outset a precise scientific de- 
limitation of theundertaking. The Com- 
mittee itself does not state positively and 
flatly, once and for all, whether it was to 
make a survey of ‘‘trends’’ or of ‘‘chang- 
ing trends’’ nor just what were the scope 
and method of its inquiry. At some 
points it appears to be definite. On page 
xciv, it says: ‘“The primary concern of 
these studies has been with social trends.”’ 
Again on the same page, it speaks of 
“the technical task of finding as accu- 
rately as possible what significant changes 
have taken place in American life since 
the beginning of the century."’ At other 
points the Committee is more sweeping 
and indefinite. Page xiii: ““The various 
inquiries which have been conducted by 
the Committee are subordinated to the 
main purpose of getting a central view of the 
American problem (italics mine) as revealed 
by social trends.’” Page Ixxv: The Com- 
mittee declares that it was ‘‘not com- 
missioned to lead the people into some 
new land of promise, but to retrace our 
recent wanderings, to indicate and inter- 
pret our ways and rates of change, to pro- 
vide maps of progress, to make observa- 
tions of danger zones, point out hopeful 
roads of advance, helpful in finding a more 
intelligent course in the next phase of our 
progress.’’ Page xciii: Here it is remarked 
that the chapters and monographs making 
up the whole report ‘‘are prepared prima- 
rily with the purpose of revealing major 
social questions.’" On the same page: 
‘The scope of the researches was made as 
broad as feasible not only to yield a pic- 
ture of changing society in the United 
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States, but also to provide a framework 
within which emerging problems might 
be seen in their due relations.’’ Again on 
the same page: “The chapters represent 
not only a treatment of the factors of social 
change, but an attempt to coordinate and 
integrate the evidence into a_ useful 
whole.”’ 

And in the main the several collabora- 
tors, as is the fateful custom in such sym- 
posia, have pursued their own ways, 
uncontrolled by any positive definition of 
the term social trend or by any positive 
conception of the limitations on the appli- 
cation of the theory of the mathematical 
and deterministic sequence (with irrele- 
vances excluded) to human affairs. Hence 
it is not surprising that the work ‘‘sets 
forth matters of opinion as well as of strict 
scientific determination.’’ It would be 
interesting to discover just how many of 
the ‘‘data’’ presented in the two volumes 
could be ordered in lines of sequences 
“of strict scientific determination.”’ 

If the term ‘‘trend’’ is used in a broad 
and general sense, of course, much license 
is warranted, but if it is used in a scientific 
sense it means an oblique direction, an 
inclination, a gradient, a slope, or a prone- 
ness for a given direction. It is not syn- 
onymous with changes, for the latter 
may be in fact a welter, as the Committee 
hints in speaking of ‘‘new phenomena”’ (p. 
xciv). A pint of coffee grounds boiling 
in a gallon of water in a pot may change 
rapidly without displaying definite trends 
or directions. An enumeration of changes 
may be a trend or a catalogue. 

Nor do trends in themselves reveal prob- 
lems or questions. A problem or question 
is something that arises in the human 
mind on observing a trend or change. It 
is not a thought pattern that exactly mir- 
rors an objective trend or change. Again, 
a treatment of ‘‘the factors’’ of social 
change is something different from a sur- 
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Ordinarily the term factor 
For ex- 


vey of trends. 
so used implies a causal relation. 
ample, the relating of trends in govern- 
ment to ‘‘broader social and economic 
tendencies”’ is an admirable enterprise and 
it would be difficult to discover anyone in 
the United States who could do a better 
job than Mr. Merriam, but that un- 
dertaking cannot be handled in terms 
of causation; on the contrary it is an 
intellectual operation in historical and 
social philosophy which transcends the 
listing of changes and the plotting of 
gradients. 

As a whole, the work reveals the 
strength and weakness of the empirical 
spirit in which it seems to have been con- 
ceived and planned. Its empiricism has 
collected mountains of facts concerning 
realities which must condition public and 


private actioninthesocial world. Butem- 


piricism does not and cannot reveal prob- 


lems emerging from the facts. Problems 
do not come out of facts. They are ten- 
sions that arise in the human mind when 
facts are observed. They come from the 
realm of the human spirit, ever evolving 
human spirit, ever evolving in relation to 
facts. The Committee has found prob- 
lems because it has brought to the con- 
sideration of the findings minds charged 
with ideas, ideals, values, and aspirations. 
It is shocked by the contrast between the 
perfection of the skyscraper and the horror 
of the slum. Most of the people who 
work in skyscrapers and live in slums are 
not shocked by what they see daily and 
hourly, at least not as much shocked as 
the Committee on social trends. They 
experience the facts and find no grave 


problemsinthem. TheCommittee merely 
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reviews facts and yet discovers problems 
in them. 

Evidently there has been a confusion of 
functions in the work of the Committee. 
It has not clearly and consistently dis- 
tinguished between conclusions which 
flow from the facts, such as a declining 
death rate, and conclusions which flow 
from thought about the facts, from valua- 
tions. But, happily, it frequently breaks 
the bondage imposed by a limited quest 
for conclusions of strict scientific determi- 
nation, and asserts values, defends them, 
and calls for individual and collective 
planning for the purpose of bringing these 
values into fruition. The spirit penetrates 
the barricade of neutrality. 

And this is fortunate for the advance of 
social philosophy. The scientific method 
is only a method. Dreams, plans, pur- 
poses, and collective will must come from 
the human mind and heart. Where they 
exist, science can discover the facts that 
condition realization and furnish instru- 
mentalities for carrying plan and purpose 
into effect. Science without dreams is 
sterile. Dreams without research and 
science areempty. The deed of ignorance 
is perilous; deedless information is futile. 
United, idea and deed may create a civili- 
zation. 

A revolution in thought is at hand, a 
revolution as significant as the Renais- 
sance: the subjection of science to ethical 
and esthetic purpose. Hence the next 
great survey undertaken in the name of the 
social sciences may begin boldly with a 
statement of values agreed upon, and then 
utilize science to discover the conditions, 
limitations, inventions, and methods in- 
volved in realization. 
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STATISTICS IN RELATION TO RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STUART A. RICE ann FLORENCE DuBOIS 


University of Chicago 


MERICAN society from its be- 
ginnings has been characterized 
by ceaseless change. The process 

of change is that of moving but unstable 
equilibrium, in which each new develop- 
ment extends its effects throughout the 
length and breadth of social life, compel- 
ling readjustment in many directions. 
The chapters in Recent Social Trends, the re- 
port of the President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends, trace many single threads 
in the complex total pattern of social 
evolution. Each of these threads is a 
trend. Some of them have been presented 
as the cause of other trends, some as effects, 
and some as both cause and effect, depend- 
ing largely upon emphasis of treatment. 
Whatever may be their ramifications of 
influence, however, or in whatever way 
they have been interpreted, the study of 
the basic data by which the trends are 
determined is essentially a statistical task, 
a question of social measurement. 

Some of the trends shown in the report 
have not been measured by statistical 
methods, however, and cannot be so 
measured. Some are the result of compe- 
tent but uncontrolled and inexact obser- 
vation; some have followed from logical 
inference. Indeed, it must be admitted 
that trends can seldom, if ever, be viewed 
directly. At best they are usually re- 
flected by series of statistics which have 
a more or less intimate relationship to the 
social realities which lie behind them. 
Thus, education (Chapter VII) is an in- 
tangible social reality. Its growth is 
reflected, but only in part, by statistics 
of school attendance. Communication 
(Chapter IV) is an interchange of mean- 


ings among individuals. It must be 
measured indirectly by such related sub- 
jects as number of telephone calls, of rail- 
road passengers, and of automobile regis- 
trations. Criminal behavior (Chapter 
XXID), itself a partial reflection of in- 
tangible mental attitudes, must be meas- 
ured by the records, at present inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory, of police departments, 
courts, and penal institutions. 

The most general problems of social 
statistics are, then, the development of 
statistical series for those significant social 


phenomena for which such data do not 


already exist, and the substitution of 
series having a close relation to important 
social aspects of life for existing series 
which are less closely connected with the 
conditions to be studied. 
tration is provided by unemployment. 


A simple illus- 


This requires both objective and subjective 
criteria for its identification, since it im- 
plies not only the absence of work but the 
desire to work. 
statistical series regarding it had been 
compiled. With the development of sta- 
tistics of employment, there was a begin- 


A few decades ago no 


ning of unemployment statistics, since they 
complement the former, in that one im- 
plies the absence of the other. Although 
change in unemployment could then be 
measured, however, with some degree of 
accuracy, information as to its absolute 
amount at any given time was not avail- 
able, because of lack of consideration of 
the factors of desire for work and ability 
towork. Accordingly, statistics directly 
bearing on unemployment were needed. 
A direct count of the unemployed through- 


out the United States was made for the 
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first time in connection with the census of 
population of 1930. There is need, how- 
ever, for current statistics of unemploy- 
ment, which would be available if there 
were a national system of employment 
exchanges using adequate methods of 
record-keeping. 

A report in which are pointed out many 
such deficiencies and needs with respect to 
social statistics discussed in Recent Social 
Trends, has been prepared for the President's 
Committee by Stuart A. Rice and Florence 
DuBois, under the title, Social Statistics in 
the United States. The report consists of 
proposals for the development of social 
statistics, with a guide to statistical series 
exhibiting social trends. The primary 
responsibility for the extension and im- 
provement of social statistics is placed 
upon the federal government, because of 
the outstanding position, among all sta- 
tistics, of those collected and compiled 
by the several government organizations. 
It is stated that the only means by which 
such responsibility can be duly discharged 
in many of the fields covered is by the 
fostering of coOperative activities on the 
part of states, cities, and other adminis- 
trative units. 

The improvement of statistical compara- 
bility is treated at some length in the 
report, with specific suggestion as to 
means by which the improvement may be 
attained, so far as the statistical activities 
of the federal government are concerned. 
One of the chief problems considered is 
the standardization of units used in the 
collection of statistics by two or more 
federal agencies. 

Emphasis is placed upon the need for 
organization of existing data in order to 
facilitate convenient use. To this end, 
mention is made of work which has 
already been done, and definite suggestions 
are made as to steps which could and 
should be taken in order to make possible 


the easy and widespread use of valuable 
statistical data which are now collected 
but which are not used or are used to only 
a small proportion of their potential 
value. 

Methods for the improvement of the 
statistical work of the United States 
Bureau of the Census have received ex- 
tended treatment in the report, because of 
the preéminence of that Bureau in the 
collection and presentation of national 
statistics. The various types of subject 
matter covered by the several reports of the 
Bureau of the Census are discussed sepa- 
rately, in so far as suggestions regarding 
them are presented. 

Careful attention is also directed to the 
possible improvements in the development 
of social statistics by other parts of the 
federal government. The statistical re- 
sponsibilities of state and local units are 
discussed, and possible improvements, 
largely by codperative efforts, are sug- 
gested. There is similar mention of the 
work of private organizations which are 
intimately connected with the questions 
involved. Special treatment has been 
given to certain fields of statistical study, 
including business incomes, insurance 
statistics, banking statistics, labor statis- 
tics, vital statistics, and political statis- 
tics. Each of these special subjects has 
been presented in a chapter contributed 
by a specialist in the given field. 

Part II of the report consists of a guide 
to statistics of social trends in the United 
States which sets forth the important 
statistical series which are available for 
the subjects included in Recent Social 
Trends. The data available are noted 
under numerous detailed headings, with 
cross references by which all material on 
a given subject is traced. The entries in 
the guide show precisely the statistical 
groupings under which the data are 
arranged and the years for which they 
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are found. Those series which are avail- 
able for 1930 or later are included, and 
the references have been brought down 
to date as of January 1, 1933. Most of 
the statistical material cited is available 
in libraries, but some of the entries refer 
to unpublished material available only 
in the offices in which it has been com- 
piled. 

Annexes to the report, to accompany 
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special chapters, have also been prepared 
by the collaborators dealing with the 
several subjects. These include A Guide to 
Vital Statistics in the United States, A Guide 
to Statistical Series Relating to Labor in the 
United States, and A Guide to Political Sta- 
tistics in the United States. The annexes 
will be available separately, to be used in 
connection with the corresponding chap- 
ters in Part I of the report. 


TRENDS IN THE STUDY OF LOCAL AREAS: SOCIAL 
SURVEYS' 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 


Russell Sage Foundation 


HE rapidity of changes in American 

community life in recent years and 

the wide difference in the rates at 
which changes have taken place have 
created a multitude of new community 
problems. Social adjustments and new 
adaptations of the importance called for 
could not be made intelligently without 
much more information than was ordi- 
narily available. Facts were seen to be a 
primary requirement, first, as a means of 
interesting citizens in conditions calling 
for attention, and second, as a basis for 
concerted action. The recognition of this 
basic necessity, together with the increas- 
ing attention which was being given by 
social workers and others to clues which 
might suggest preventable causes when 
the same form of distress was seen to recur 
frequently, the growing tendency to apply 
inductive methods to social questions, the 
increased effort to improve public record- 
keeping and statistical methods, and a 
beginning at least in the development of 


‘ The present paper is a part of the work prepared 
for publication in the 1933 Social Work Year Book to 
appear at an early date. 


other tools of social research, combined 
to make the study or survey of social 
conditions almost indispensable to the 
modern community, whether neighbor- 
hood, parish, village, city, region, or state. 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


These developments toward the study 
of local conditions did not come all at 
once. They were beginning to show 
themselves in the nineties and have be- 
come more evident in the decades since 
1900. Although the antecedent tenden- 
cies were prophetic of an epoch in which 
the discrepancy between the use of scien- 
tific methods in the physical and social 
sciences might be corrected, it was not 
until the Pittsburgh Survey in 1907 that 
these tendencies took definite form, at 
least as far as local studies were concerned. 
In it a new type of endeavor was born 
which not only brought together develop- 
ing needs and developing scientific tools, 
but also gave illustration and impetus to 
an idea which seemed destined to spread 
widely. 

Although there had been a few previous 
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occasions when the term “‘survey’’ had 
been applied to certain types of social 
inquiry, the word in the sense in which 
it has become so familiar was first applied 
in this Pittsburgh project. It has been 
described by Mr. Kellogg as ‘‘an attempt 
to throw light upon these and kindred 
economic forces, not by theoretical dis- 
cussion of them, but by spreading forth 
the objective facts of life and labor which 
should help in forming judgment as to 
their results.’’ Its subject matter included 
the study of wages, hours of work, work 
accidents, other industrial conditions, 
family budgets and home conditions, ty- 
phoid fever and other important health 
and sanitary problems, housing, taxation, 
the public schools, city planning, hospital 
and other institutional needs, and certain 
phases of the crime situation. 

Although other studies had been made 
which portrayed current social and civic 
conditions realistically—such as those by 
Jacob Riis, Lincoln Steffens, and Ida Tar- 
bell, the Chicago studies published in 
1895 in Hull House Maps and Papers, the 
investigations by a few commissions on 
public efficiency and economy, and the 
series of studies of the Life and Labour of 
the People of London, by Charles Booth— 
the Pittsburgh Survey possessed other 
features which marked it as an outstanding 
event in the use of social investigation. 
While employing the methods of social 
research as developed at the time, and also 
contributing something to their further 
development, perhaps its greatest claim 
for distinction lay in the degree to which 
it combined the methods and skills of 
the social investigator with those of 
specialists in other fields. 

In the light of experience in Pittsburgh 
and later elsewhere, the social survey may 
be defined as the application of scientific 
method to the study and treatment of 
current social problems which have struc- 
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tural relations to each other and specific 
geographical limits and bearings, plus a 
studied effort to spread the resulting facts 
and recommendations so effectively as to 
make them the common knowledge of the 
community and a force for intelligent co- 
ordinated To accomplish their 
purpose, surveys draw upon the knowl- 
edge and skills of social workers, research 
specialists, engineers, physicians, city 
planners, journalists, and other publicity 
workers. 


action. 


GENERAL AND SPECIALIZED SURVEYS 


By the end of three years after the Pitts- 
burgh Survey enough cities desiring sur- 
veys had sought advice and coéperation 
to make the Russell Sage Foundation feel 
warranted in establishing in 1912 a De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits. The 
two main objectives which the Depart- 
ment set for itself were the spreading of 
the survey idea and the further develop- 
ment of survey methods, in the furthering 
of both of which advice and assistance 
were made available on specific proposals. 
As demonstration projects the Depart- 
ment has conducted several preliminary 
and general surveys, but its most impor- 
tant undertaking, aside from its participa- 
tion in the surveys of the New York 
Regional Plan, was the survey in 1914 of 
Springfield, Illinois. 

The Springfield Survey added certain 
new features, some of them perhaps only 
in degree of emphasis, as follows: It was 
initiated locally and sponsored throughout 
by a very representative group of citizens; 
seventeen agencies, national and state, 
public and private, collaborated in the 
enterprise; a large proportion of the cost 
was borne by the locality; over goo citi- 
zens participated as volunteer workers, 
taking part in the field investigations or 
in the preparation of the survey exhibi- 
tion; and a highly intensive and diversified 
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educational campaign was carried out to 
help the public to understand and reckon 
with the survey's findings. 

The first surveys covered a broad range 
of subjects; they were general studies of 
entire communities. A tendency set in, 
however, after a few years toward employ- 
ing the survey to appraise some major 
phase of the community life, such as 
health and sanitation, public education, 
recreation, or delinquency and correction. 
Outstanding examples of such appraisals 
are the several Cleveland investigations 
which included surveys of education, 
recreation, criminal justice, and hospitals 
and health; surveys of municipal adminis- 
tration by the National Institute of Public 
Administration and the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research; the church surveys 
in Springfield, Mass., and St. Louis by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research; 
and the many studies of uncmployment 
undertaken in 1929 and since that year in 
different parts of the United States. 

The general survey is of special value in 
communities not only where definite 
measures for social improvement need 
outlining, but where interest and sense of 
tesponsibility for social conditions still 
lie relatively dormant and need arousing. 
Doubtless one of the chief reasons for the 
shift toward the more specialized survey 
is the fact that many communities in this 
country have now passed beyond the 
“awakening”’ stage and seem inclined to 
deal in a more intensive way with special 
problems or groups of them, taking them 
up one by one. Moreover, as the tech- 
nical equipment of surveyors has developed 
and improved, surveys in single fields 
have become so intensive and comprehen- 
sive that the accumulated findings in a 
single field often promise to be as much a 
the community can assimilate effectively 
before being diverted to new topics. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous exception 


to this trend is the present practice of sur- 
veying communities comprehensively as a 
basis for city and regional plans—a pro- 
cedure which seems not only warranted 
but inevitable because of the intimate 
relation between the numerous physical, 
social, economic, legal, and other phases 
of the city’s or region's future develop- 
ment. Another group of exceptions of 
almost equal importance is the series of 
investigations being conducted in rural 
communities. These ran from the secur- 
ing of a fact-basis for community organi- 
zation in the township or county unit all 
the way to the study of future programs 
for rural states. The general survey has 
been used with apparent advantages also 
as a basis for the Better Cities Contests 
which have been conducted for a number 
of years by the Wisconsin State Conference 
of Social Work 

Other developments of recent years, 
which bear some relationship to the gen- 
eral social survey in that they cover at 
one time the several inter-related social 
aspects of a given area, are the sociological 
studies of urban neighborhoods, illus- 
trated in the work carried on at the 
University of Southern California and at 
the University of Chicago; the surveys of 
contemporary culture in a particular local- 
ity, illustrated in the well-known study 
reported in 1929 under the title, Méddle- 
town, and of the Negro community isolated 
on St. Helena Island off the coast of South 
Carolina, reported in 1930 under the title, 
Black Yeomanry,” also the numerous studies 
of city and state budgets instituted in 1932 
largely because of reduced governmental 
income and the consequent demand for 
public economy. Perhaps in this connec- 
tion should be mentioned the study of 
social developments in some twenty-nine 
different inter-related fields in this country 

2 One of a series of studies of regional culture made 
by the University of North Carolina. 
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—in a sense a national survey—under- 
taken by the President's Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, and issued in 
January, 1933, in a two-volume report 
entitled Recent Social Trends and supple- 
mented by over a dozen monographs deal- 
ing more exhaustively with the subjects. 


NUMBER OF KNOWN SURVEYS, AND NOTICE- 
ABLE TRENDS 


The survey idea has spread far, as is seen 
in a Bibliography of Social Surveys compiled 
by the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage Foundation, which 
lists no fewer than 2,700 different projects 
up to January 1, 1928. Surveys of schools 
and education head the list with more 
than 450; health and sanitation come next 
with over 300; city and regional planning 
and industrial conditions and relations 
run well above 150; and housing above 
100. General social surveys numbered 
153, Of which 81 dealt with urban and 72 
with rural areas. These were limited to 
the United States, although some notable 
examples are to be found in other coun- 
tries, among them the surveys of Con- 
stantinople, Prague, Peking, York, Edin- 
burgh, and other cities of England and 
Scotland. 

The last few years have brought to light 
certain tendencies in the field here de- 


scribed. Among these, in briefest outline, 


were the following: A wider participation 
of local people and agencies in the various 
features of the surveys; more adequate 
financial support; the choice of specific 
fields for surveys and the comprehensive 
and intensive treatment of certain of these 
fields through the breaking up of the sub- 
jects into numerous subdivisions and the 
employment of improved statistical and 
other research methods; studied care in 
the selection of survey types, which has 
worked out in practice to mean a continu- 
ing interest in the genera] community 
survey where it still has a special function 
to perform; the setting up of local coun- 
cils and other agencies equipped to make 
consecutive community studies in their 
own Cities over a period of years; growing 
attention to social surveys in text books 
and other writirigs on social subjects and 
in college courses; the merging of a certain 
amount of social surveying with the re- 
search work in the social sciences which 
has been receiving increasing emphasis in 
recent years; and, finally, relatively few 
instances in which the educational use of 
the findings would seem to have been 
given sufficient emphasis. Surveys of 
health, educational, industrial, housing, 
and city planning conditions continued in 
the front line of interest, with increases to 
be noted in studies of crime, mental hy- 
giene, and the work of social agencies. 
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RENDS in housing reflect the 

changes that have been occurring in 

the past two generations in family 
life. This period has witnessed a pro- 
gressive emancipation of woman from the 
traditional subordination of domestic life, 
supported by her husband's business or 
professional activities, to a relative equal- 
ity, at least in urban communities, in 
economic as well as civic activities. 
This change in attitude which is still in 
process has been accompanied by a shrink- 
age in the size of homes for the well-to-do 
and in the size of the kitchen and laundry 
and by a remarkable development of labor- 
saving devices and time-saving household 
equipment and furnishings, such as floor 
and wall coverings which are easy to 
clean, equipment for heating, lighting, 
cooking, cleaning, refrigerating, etc. 

At the same time there has been a pro- 
gressive release of children from parental 
domination. This new freedom has been 
accompanied by a reduction in the house- 
work and household chores performed by 
children, and correspondingly by a shrink- 
age in the size of the house lot and all 
sheds, attics, and cellars with a corre- 
sponding increase in labor-saving devices 
for the heating of the house and commu- 
nity arrangements for taking care of 
premises, such as municipal collection of 
refuse and janitorial and gardening serv- 
ices arranged for groups of houses or en- 
tire neighborhoods. Although the new- 
found freedom to women and children 


is in many instances abused or used un- 
wisely, the trend should be recognized 
and adequate, appropriate guidance, based 
upon a clear comprehension of highest 
individual and social objectives, should 
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TRENDS IN HOUSING 
JAMES FORD 


Harvard University 





be provided. For some housework is un- 
doubtedly good for children and associa- 
tion of children with their parents in 
common endeavor within the household 
is a means of bringing all members of the 
family closer together and of making pos- 
sible advice and help, when needed, on 
a basis of intimate friendship rather than 
of remote authority. 

The more notable trends in housing are 
related both to the planning of cities and 
residential districts, on the one hand, and 
to design, construction, equipment, and 
maintenance, on the other. 

Within the past forty years city plan- 
ning has been developing from an art of 
city beautification to a comprehensive 
science with ramifications into the eco- 
nomic, engineering, social, aesthetic, polit- 
ical, and business life of the community. 
The practice of drawing plans for Ameri- 
Can Cities is quite recent. It is often quite 
casual, but has influenced the development 
of all of our larger cities and is likely, 
through official, comprehensive planning, 
to reach them all within the coming 
generation. Zoning, which is one aspect 
of planning, has already, within the past 
fifteen years, been brought to virtually 
every city of large or medium size and is 
reaching many of the small communities 
and villages. It has resulted in protection 
of residential districts from the invasion 
of inappropriate types of housing and from 
undesirable commercial and industrial 
neighbors. 

Land subdivision for residential dis- 
tricts is also a phenomenon of recent 
generations and has developed in an un- 
guided and unintelligent manner to the 
point where the vacant land in the out- 
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skirts of our large cities is already laid 
out according to fixed and, unfortunately, 
usually inappropriate plans. For the pro- 
tection of our future suburban dwellers 
from ugly and inconvenient land-plan- 
ning, the trend for the future in the field 
of land subdivision should be in the direc- 
tion of increased social control and should 
involve legally authorized and scientific 
re-planning of residential areas already 
platted. 

There has been rapid growth in the 
provision of public utilities of all sorts 
for residential areas and rapid improve- 
ment in the types of equipment and serv- 
ice rendered. Such expansion and im- 
provement are certain to continue but 
with increased social control so as to 
prevent needless costly extensions of 
utilities to remote subdivisions when the 
intervening area has not yet been built 
up. If this is done, American cities will 
conform much more closely to the practice 
of contemporary German cities in the con- 
servation of municipal resources. Other 
prospective improvements include the 
consideration of the common trench for 
the many types of utility lines with 
consequent avoidance of frequent tearing 
up of streets in order to repair such 
services. 

In the field of landscape planning and 
planting the trend is moving rapidly away 
from the star and circle flower beds of the 
old-fashioned home and _ self-contained 
premises to an increasing use of the pro- 
fessional services and advice of landscape 
planners, to border planting and the con- 
ception of the house and grounds as a 
unit and to the recognition of the fact that 
each house lot is an element in its street 
block and residential district, the individ- 
uality of which should be recognized and 
conformed to. Municipal provision of 
parks, playgrounds, street planting, and 
street furniture is being brought in- 


creasingly under the jurisdiction of compe- 
tent municipal commissions or trained 
executives, which means emergence from 
the haphazard, ugly, and inappropriate 
activities of the past to plans which in- 
volve appreciation of aesthetic values, 
social utility, and engineering skill. 

Meanwhile the regional concept in 
planning has been emerging chiefly during 
the past decade and with it a new con- 
ception of the possibility of reorganizing 
the distribution of industrial plants which 
in turn involves concomitant residential 
decentralization as well as decentralization 
of facilities for business, recreation, transit 
and traffic and all other elements in the 
business and social life of the city. The 
new conception of this wider area and its 
component parts and activities is certain, 
under the guidance of professional city 
planners, engineers, economists, and soci- 
ologists, to bring about fundamental 
changes in the regional pattern of social, 
economic, and domestic life. Guided in- 
dustrial decentralization is likely to be the 
foremost of the major elements in this 
transformation, though the planning of 
facilities for rapid and local transit, for 
highways and for transportation (includ- 
ing ports and harbors, air ports, bus lines 
and many others) may exercise more pro- 
found influence during the next decade 
because this latter movement is already 
well started. 

There is some likelihood that contem- 
porary projects for slum rehabilitation and 
for the replanning of blighted areas may 
lead, before too long, to intelligent con- 
sideration of the housing needs of all 
elements of population in each city and its 
adjoining areas, with primary emphasis 
upon the needs of families of most modest 
means. If this larger conception of hous- 
ing and related problems, based on intelli- 
gent study, gains recognition and control 
in future planning, it may in many in- 
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stances lead to the use of many, but not 
all, of the present slums for other pur- 
poses than housing and lead also to uni- 
fication and consistency in the programs 
for industrial decentralization, transit and 
transportation, parks and playgrounds and 
residential decentralization for the entire 
district and not merely the city itself. 

Housing should, however, be considered 
as an individual and family problem in 
addition to the conception of it as a prob- 
lem of neighborhood, community, and 
regional values. 

Much too generally, throughout the 
past generation, the tendency has been to 
permit the builder or contractor to deter- 
mine the types and standards of housing. 
The absence of social guidance and control 
(except through the setting of minimum 
standards in building and health codes) 
has meant that the well-to-do have been 
the only social groups who have been 
able to live in houses that express them- 
selves or that meet their own individual 
and collective needs. The remainder of 
the population has been forced to live in 
such houses as the market provides, which 
inevitably means that individuality has 
been subordinated to standardization and 
mass production. On the whole the 
trend towards mass production and stand- 
ardization is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing and, unless deflected, will empha- 
size rather than reduce the ‘‘babbitry”’ 
of the American urban and suburban 
population. Individual self-expression in 
housing is consistent with standardization 
of house parts but not with the standard- 
ization of houses as a whole. It may 
prove possible to develop a very large 
variety of forms for the assemblage of units 
which will make possible individuality 
of design and planning from standardized 
units. But the trend is still not yet in this 
direction in spite of the protests of archi- 
tects, on the one hand, and of the protag- 
onists of individual and social values, 
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on the other. 
saddle. 
As American population becomes in- 


‘Babbitry"’ remains in the 


creasingly urban, a trend away from home 
ownership is an almost inevitable conse- 
quence. Two other more recent trends 
are serving as counter currents. The first 
of these is the suburban trend and the 
second is the movement in the direction of 
coOperative apartments. Industrial de- 
centralization, if skilfully and appropri- 
ately organized, may serve also as a 
counter trend to tenantry. 
ship should be possible wherever appro- 
priate. It is inappropriate and unfortun- 
ate for a considerable fraction of the 
industrial population which must preserve 
its freedom of movement and bargaining 
power and not be held to any specific plant 
by the ownership of its home. Home 
ownership is least desirable, therefore, for 
skilled workers unless they reside in large 


Home owner- 


communities in which there are 
plants in which they might sell their ser- 
vices. Unskilled labor is not similarly 
handicapped in large communities but 
would be sorely handicapped in a one 


industry town or small industrial village. 


many 


A new influence in the direction of home 
ownership will be found in the recent es- 
tablishment of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board which, through facilitating 
home financing, will make it easier to 
acquire homes and to maintain and retain 
them once they are acquired. 

New materials for house construction 
and new processes of home building are 
inevitable and side by side with these 
there will appear radical changes in house 
planning and probably also in house 
design. The traditional plans for small 
houses in America are a relict of the period 
in which our population was primarily 
rural. It is felt by our modernists that 
they are ill adapted in our present me- 
chanical age to small families in which 
both husbands and wives are profession- 
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ally employed and where a relatively small 
part of the leisure hours is spent in the 
home and where also so many of the old- 
time household occupations are now re- 
placed by outside services. The major 
danger is that the dignity and hominess of 
our traditional colonial architecture will 
be lost in the transition to newer types of 
design and construction. This danger, if 
recognized, may be obviated. Techno- 
logical unemployment is also an inevitable 
consequence of the use of new materials 
and processes and such unemployment in 
the building trades should be taken into 
consideration in the treatment of labor 
trends. 

The most rapid and notable trends relat- 
ing to housing may be found in the field 
of household equipment for plumbing, 
lighting, and heating primarily, but also 
in recent years for ventilation, refrigera- 
tion, and labor saving. Europe lags one 
or two generations behind America in 
providing fundamental equipment and 
labor saving devices for the household. 
Rural America lags one or two generations 
behind the cities. Technological advance 
has been amazingly rapid and will con- 
tinue. Inventions may lead to radical 
changes in house design. Artificial de- 
vices for humidification and for air cooling 
will apparently shortly be made univer- 
sally accessible. 

Meanwhile the study of home economics 
and of family life in this transition period 
and the researches conducted by the 
laboratories of universities, public 
utilities, and manufacturing establish- 
ments engaged in the production of house- 
hold equipment are leading to the develop- 
ment of a science of household manage- 
ment and to the replanning of kitchens, 
laundries, and other work centers in the 
home, reducing their size and placing 
equipment with reference to their se- 
quence in use and to a scientific technique 
of household operations. 


Standards for housing have beep 
brought to public attention first through 
housing legislation but more recently 
through the eleven volumes of special 
reports on this subject made to President 
Hoover's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership. The latter Con- 
ference has for the first time made America 
“housing conscious’’ and the amount of 
space given to housing in the daily press 
and current magazines has increased sey- 
eral fold since December, 1931, when the 
Conference on Home Building was held. 
The pooling of the experience and wisdom 
of more than five hundred persons who 
served on the committees of this Confer- 
ence is rapidly helping to bring American 
public opinion and information to the 
level of the leaders of thought in that field. 
We may expect’ much more activity in 
housing and programs better adapted to 
community needs as a result of this cogent 
device for bringing the subject to their 
attention. It has already led to the 
establishment of a permanent committee 
on reconditioning, remodeling, and mod- 
ernizing the home which is reaching 
Chambers of Commerce and other civic 
bodies throughout America with concrete 
programs for home repair and home im- 
provement. It has led also to the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to facilitate the financing of home 
ownership, and to the provision of federal 
funds for slum rehabilitation through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which in turn is leading to the establish- 
ment of state housing commissions, largely 
modeled upon that of New York State. 
This broadened conception of individual 
and social responsibility for raising the 
standards of American housing will thus 
increase greatly the extent of housing 
activity and will lead to better informed 
policies and more appropriate measures for 
coping with these problems during the 
coming decades. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN SAMPLING 
T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


AMPLING is such an universal prac- 
tice in the social sciences, especially 
in sociology and psychology, that a 
well grounded knowledge of the theory of 
sampling is essential both to the student 
who executes research projects and to the 
reader of psychological and sociological 
literature. Much research has been de- 
voted to the subject but most of its results 
are buried in higher texts on mathemat- 
ical statistics or mathematical articles in 
periodicals. Not one American elemen- 
tary text has an adequate treatment of 
probable error, and as a result the student 
who has not gone beyond these texts has 
an inadequate knowledge of the subject. 

It is the object of this article to circum- 
vent the mathematical jungle which 
surrounds this subject. The proof of a 
single formula in this field has recently 
occupied two long articles in a statistical 
journal. We shall submit the concept of 
sampling to simple logic in the endeavor 
to enable the non-mathematical reader to 
gtasp its principles. 

As an approach we may examine some 
glaring misconceptions of the application 
of the first assumption, of simple samp- 
ling, viz., that the universe is only that 


1 Certain more technical assumptions are discussed 
by Yule in An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 
Ch. XIV. 


group of cases which have an equally 
likely chance to be included in the sample. 
The first example is one which may be 
duplicated many times in sociological 


studies. 

In a study of marriage problems, data 
as to certain factors are taken from the 
census and the variations in the forty-eight 
states are correlated. The census data 
for the forty-eight includes the whole 
universe of the United States and is not a 
sample. Some other correlations are cal- 
culated for all the 170 cities with a popu- 
lation of over 100,000. These calculations 
are obviously not from samples but from 
complete inductions where every case 
which may be legitimately considered as 
a part of the universe has been examined. 
Nevertheless, probable errors are calcu- 
lated with the statement, “‘If the correla- 
tion coefficient is less than three times its 
error, we are not sure that the correlation 
is significant.’" This is obviously in- 
correct since, in a complete induction, 
there are noerrors of sampling. The only 
thing which the probable error formula 
tells the investigator is whether or not 
his results would be significantly affected 
by the errors of random sampling; i.¢., 
the extent to which the results would 
probably change through the errors of 
random sampling if another sample were 
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taken under the same conditions. The 
stock answer of the professors in one of 
our Major uNiversities to inquiring stu- 
dents who ask why, when all forty-eight 
states have been included, there should be 
a probable error, is ‘‘We could imagine an 
infinite number of states which might 
have been chosen.’’ It is true that we 
could so use the imagination, but if these 
imaginary states had no chance to become 
real cases in the sample we cannot, by 
any stretch of the imagination, generalize 
the sample measures to apply to them. 
Another such error is found in an au- 
thoritative study of the comparative abili- 
ties of whites and Negroes. The subjects 
chosen for testing in this investigation 
included a// the twelve year olds in three 
white and two colored schools of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, obviously a complete 
induction, yet errors were calculated to 
test the significance of the difference be- 
tween the races. The conclusion from 
such complete induction must be that any 
differences discovered are significant differ- 
ences as far as the errors of sampling are 
concerned, but they are differences which 
apply only to the universe under considera- 
tion unless that universe may, in some 
fashion, be considered as a typical ran- 
dom selection from some larger universe. 
There is some evidence from the language 
of this study that the Nashville subjects 
were considered typical of some larger 
field, though this field is not specified. If 
the schools were properly selected, the 
subjects could have been typical of the 
city, but not of the county which contains 
both rural and urban schools and certainly 
not of the whole state or of the whole 
South. If the twelve year olds in the five 


schools were considered as a sample of all 
the twelve year olds in the city then the 
problem assumes a different aspect, v#z., 
that of sampling from a limited universe, 
probably from a limited stratified universe 


yet the formulae which were used assume 
that the sample was picked at random 
from an infinitely large universe. 

Examination of the problem in this 
latter form will lead naturally to the 
logical application of error formulae, 
Practically all elementary texts in statis- 
tics give as the formula for the standard 
error of a sample mean 


Standard deviation 


/Number of cases in the sample 
which obviously becomes zero only when 
the number of cases is infinite. To take 
an extreme example, if 99 out of 100 cases 
were included in the sample the fore- 
going formula would yield approximately 
o.1 of the standard deviation, whereas, 
if all possible permutations of 99 out of 
100 were drawn; the range of variation 
of the averages would be almost zero. 
Logic, therefore, points to the need, 
when sampling from limited universes, 
of a measure of error which fulfills three 


conditions. That it shall approach W7 
n 


when the universe approaches infinity 
that it shall approach zero, as m approaches 
#; and that it shall approach the standard 
deviation of the universe when n ap- 
proaches z. The logic back of the second 
condition is that when n, the number in 
the sample, includes all 4, the number in 
the universe, there is no probable error. 
The logic back of the third is that when 
each sample includes only one number, the 
mean of the sample equals that number 
and the means of all possible samples are 
identical with all possible numbers in the 
universe and, therefore, the standard 
deviation of the range of sample means 
equals the standard deviation of the uni- 
verse. Using m as the number in the 
sample and # as the number in the universe, 
and o,, as the standard deviation of all 
possible sample means, and o, as the stand- 
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ard deviation of the universe, logic dic- 
tates as follows: 

o, equals o, when n is 1. 

o, equals o when n is uw. 

Therefore, o,, equals o,, (function of 2) 
(f) being z when n is z and o when n is x. 

Now in varying from 17 to #, nm goes 
through w—1z variations so the total varia- 
tion is a function of m(# — 1). The con- 


C, we ere 
~. when 4 is infinite indi- 
n 

cates that o, approaches zero not in 


direct ratio to m but in ratio to the square 
root of n, therefore the desired function is 
some function of Wn (“—1). The only 
function of Wn (w—1) fulfilling the above 


dition that o,, = - 


u—n 
conditions is \" =r because when n 
n\“4—T 





5 oe 1, and when nis z, 


is 1 |_« 
‘%: tas 


io5 equals 0. 


The formula for the standard error of 
the mean of a sample — a limited uni- 


verse is, therefore o, \; =D which is 
n (tb 


=f) 
zero when n equals w and is Ta (the for- 


mula in current use) when zg is infinity and 
nis very small. 

It will be observed by the application 
of this formula that, if as many as 80 per 
cent of the cases in the universe are in- 
cluded in the sample, the standard error is 
very small: 


100 — 80 20 
o een OS —~ @ Of ¢ 
80(99) 7920 5 


It is, therefore, a good rule of thumb that, 
if 80 per cent of the universe is included, 
there is no need to calculate a probable 
error except in very refined work. It will 





also be observed that if less than 20 per 
cent of the cases are included there is little 
difference between the infinite and the 
finite formulae: 
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< = .2230 and o fs = 201¢ 
Vn NV * SJ 
Therefore, if less than 20 per cent are in- 
cluded, the infinite formula, which is more 
easily calculated, may be used except | 
very refined work. 

But the psychologist and the sociologist 
often go one step farther in the endeavor to 
secure accuracy in sampling. Instead of 
choosing the cases in the sample at random 
from the whole universe, they stratify the 
universe into more or less homogeneous 
parts and proportion the parts of the sam- 
ple to the proportions which the strata 
form of the universe. For example, if the 
problem were to determine the weights of 
the 2,500 students at the University of 
North Carolina from a sample of 1,000, 
then, the number of freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, and the num- 
ber of athletes and non-athletes would be 
proportioned in the 1,000 as they are pro- 
portioned in the 2,500. This measurably 
increases the accuracy of the sample and 
consequently decreases the standard error. 
So far as the author knows, the formula 
for errors of such stratified samples from 
limited universes is not available in Eng- 
lish works and is, therefore, given here 
with its derivation in the footnote :* 


(x7 - n 
=(m, i) ( n?(“u — 1 


2 A stratified cade consists of sub-samples drawn 
from each stratum. The sample average is the 
weighted average of the sub-samples and the sam- 
ple standard deviation is the weighted average of 
the standard deviations of the sub-samples. In a 
distribution of such averages the squared standard 
deviation of the sub-samples from the first stratum 


will be o3(- ont In the distribution of the 
(u — 1) 


averages of the complete samples o,,” will be the 
weighted average of the squared standard deviations 
of the samples from each stratum i.e. 


. =(njo") ( u—n ) 
‘ «= — 
n n(u — 1) 
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i.e., the square root of the sum of the 
weighted strata standard deviations multi- 
plied by ean 

The different results obtained from the 
three formulae which have been discussed 
may be illustrated by the first 100 num- 
bers given in Table I, page 63, Chaddock 
and Croxton, Exercises in Statistical Meth- 
ods. These numbers represent students’ 
cafeteria slips. Their squared o is 250. 
If we place these numbers in a box and 
draw one at a time, replacing each number 
before the next draw this is equivalent to 
drawing from an infinite number of simi- 
lar numbers. If a sample of 25 is chosen 
by this method: 


PY = V/10 = 3.16 
25 


On the other hand if the numbers are not 
replaced this is equivalent to drawing from 
the limited universe 100 and: 


V7-575 = 2-75 

Now if the 100 numbers are divided into 
four boxes, 28 in the first and 24 in the 
other three, the squared standard devia- 
tions in the respective boxes are 35.90, 
6.77, 6.33, and 142.82. If a sample of 25 
is made up by drawing 7 numbers from 
the first box and 6 from the other three 
then: 


V/ 1186.82 X .oo121 
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Footnote 2 (continued). 


— ao 
| aa u—n 
om = \ L(njo}) | ———— 
nu — 1) 
nj in the formula represents the numbers in the layers 


or strata of the sample and o; the standard deviations 
of the strata. 
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It is, therefore, apparent that the use of 
the infinite formula greatly exaggerates 
the error if the sample has been chosen 
from a stratified, limited universe. Ip 
the above example the infinite formula 
would be almost 3 times the correct for- 
mula, yet this error is also common in 
statistical investigations. 


SUMMARY 


Owing to a foggy concept of the funda- 
mental assumptions of sampling or to a 
blind devotion to the fad of calculating 
probable errors, reputable investigators 
repeatedly make three types of mistakes: 

(1) They examine every case in the 
universe but calculate errors as if their 
measures were calculated from a sample. 
This implies either that they feel that 
their induction might be generalized to 
apply to a wider universe by application 
of the theory of errors, or that the differ- 
ences obtained in the measures from two 
such universes are less significant than the 
true difference. 

(2) In selecting samples from limited 
universes they apply the infinite formula 
which again implies that their sample 
might be considered as representative of a 
larger infinite universe which had no 
probability of representation in the sam- 
ple, or that the error due to sampling is 
larger than the true error. 

(3) In selecting samples from stratified 
limited universes and applying the formula 
for infinite unstratified universes, again 
greatly exaggerating the true error. 

The suggestions made for avoiding these 
errors are: 

If the universe is unlimited or unknown, 
or if less than 20 per cent of the universe is 
included in the sample use for the standard 
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If the universe is limited and between 
19 and 80 per cent of the cases are included 
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, “b 
in the sample use ¢ \, 


n(u—1) 
If the complete universe has been ex- 
amined, or (except in very refined work) 





to known strata 
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if 80 per cent of the cases have been ex- 
amined there is no probable error. 


If the sample is stratified in proportion 
in the upiverse use 





y20 “Xe ) 





CLARENCE E. CASON 


Y MEANS of a topical arrangement 
of the subject matter, the study of 
contemporary life is being pursued 

jointly by representatives of four liberal 

atts departments at the University of 

Alabama. Political science, sociology, 

economics, and journalism are involved. 

With the current session the course enters 

upon its third year. 

Basically the work partakes of the na- 
ture of a class in orientation, a discussion 
group, and a seminar; but in several re- 
spects the procedure is different. First, 
each instructor selects from the advanced 
students specializing in his department 
the three most distinguished for sound 
scholarship and original ability. These 
are invited to enroll. Thus the class is 
limited to twelve students. So far no 
student asked to become a member has 
declined his invitation. Secondly, the 
topics selected for treatment are those 
which bear upon all the fields involved. 
Each instructor is expected to develop the 
special interests of his field in connection 
with each of the topics. Thirdly, credit 
toward graduation is granted the students 
in any one of the departments concerned. 
Since the instructors have undertaken the 
class in addition to their regular depart- 
mental work, the course has met one hour 
a week for only the second semester of 
each year. Listed in the university cata- 


logue as Journalism 100, the course is 
enticled Modern Trends. 





University of Alabama 





Among the considerations motivating 
the organization of the class and directing 
its methodology, the following eight are 
representative: 


1. The student's natural and spontancous interest 
in current affairs can be encouraged and utilized as 
a vitalizing force in the classroom. 

2. The study of current public affairs, which un- 
fortunately is often totally neglected except for pass- 
ing references in regular courses, is of major impor- 
tance per se. 

3. Organization of the procedure by topics, rather 
than by subjects, opens fresh points of view. 

4. A syncretism among the materials of allied de- 
partments can be established by means of collabora- 
tive efforts. 

5. A suggestion of unity and totality is advanced 
by directing four specialized approaches upon the 
same phenomena. 

6. Work in a class devoted to the ‘‘case method"’ is 
valuable in supplementing the studies in regular 
departments. 

7. A definition of journalism as the study of con- 
temporary affairs, rather than mainly a drill in news- 
room technique, might prove beneficial to the teach- 
ing of that subject in universities. 

8. Meeting weekly with a group of exceptional 
students for the study of matters of common interest 
is a delightful experience. 


The instructors! contributing toward 
this course in Modern Trends are uncertain 
as to which of these considerations is given 
the most weight in their minds. They 
are agreed, however, that the selfish desire 


1 Associated in the class are Dr. Burton R. Morley, 
economics; Prof. E. Baskin Wright, political science; 
Dr. Edward W. Gregory, sociology; and the writer, 


journalism. 
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to enjoy a class composed of a small group 
of selected students is a factor of decided 
influence. As an indication of how in- 
teresting the instructors themselves found 
the course to be, it may be remarked that, 
while their attendance was not obligatory 
when they were not leading the class, only 
three absences on the part of instructors 
have occurred thus far. 

The success of such a course depends 
fundamentally upon congeniality and lack 
of professional rivalry among the instruc- 
tors who enter the project. Any spirit 
which might cause a tendency to compete 
for subject matter—to stake off a division 
of knowledge or investigation as if by the 
rights of prior settlement or as the spoils 
of war—would immediately prove fatal. 
Personal or professional jealousy which 
might stimulate suspicion of the attain- 
ments of a colleague, or a gleeful deroga- 
tion from his field, would nip such a 
course in the bud.? On the other hand, a 
wholesome and vigorous competition in 
presentation of materials and effective 
guidance of the students is one of the most 
helpful factors which the instructors 
might cultivate in such work. This in- 
fluence has been active under the surface 
in Journalism 1oo. As a result of it, the 
instructors have profited from observation 
of each other's pedagogical methods, as 
well as from the interchange of specialized 
approaches to the various topics consid- 
ered. Perhaps the facts that the four 
teachers are not widely apart in their 
degrees of academic attainment and that 
they are all under forty years of age have 
something to do with making their pleas- 
ant collaboration a possibility. 


* At the conclusion of an interdepartmental study 
of public opinion at another university, one of the 
faculty participants declared the project a success 
because he found that he knew more than the pro- 
fessor of political science. The course was not 


repeated. 


The class method in Modern Trends at- 
tempts to combine a recitation based upon 
stipulated readings with a discussion con- 
fined to a set outline. Leaders and topics 
for the sixteen class meetings are arranged 
in advance, and the schedule is handed to 
the students. Mimeographed sheets con- 
taining bibliographies and discussion out- 
lines are prepared separately and distrib- 
uted at each meeting. In conducting the 
class the instructors alternate; each one 
presides four times during the semester, 
or about once a month. 

The first year the following eight topics 
were treated: unemployment, industry in 
the South, Negro migrations, trends in 
religion, prohibition enforcement, the 
Soviet régime, the World Court, and 
American party politics. It was found, 
however, that the number of topics was 
too great even for a course primarily de- 
signed to be a survey rather than a thor- 
oughgoing study of a limited subject. As 
a consequence, only four topics were 
chosen for the second year. Under this 
arrangement, instead of attempting to 
apportion the topics so that each instruc- 
tor would be in charge of two which 
seemed mainly related to his field, the four 
topics were themselves divided into as- 
pects suitable for treatment from the 
different points of view represented. The 
topics were modern Russia, the business 
depression, the Negro in the South, and 
the political campaign of 1932. 

In studying the Russian situation, the 
political background of the revolution 
was the subject of the initial meeting, 
which was led by the political scientist in 
the class faculty. The economist followed 
with a presentation of the inauguration 
and progress of the five-year plan, after 
which the sociologist presided over an 
investigation of the alterations in the 
lives of the Russian people, and finally 
the journalist directed a study of the in- 
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ternal and international propaganda and 
censorship methods of the Soviet govern- 
ment, together with the anti-Russian 
campaign conducted by other nations. 
The sessions on the Negro in the South 
were introduced by the sociologist, who 
emphasized racial consciousness and in- 
terracial attitudes; later the economist 
focussed upon Negro employment and 
income problems; the political scientist 
dwelt upon the Negro franchise, with 
special reference to the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments; and 
the subject was concluded by an analysis 
of the kinds of news printed about Negroes 
in the southern press. The other two 
topics were divided similarly. 


T IS not the intention of the writer to 
cover all aspects of the problem of 
suicide in this paper. The most 

exhaustive study made in this field is the 
excellent and well-known work of Ruth 
Shonle Cavan.' But the rapid rise in the 
number of suicides during the last three 
years makes additional study of this sub- 
ject at present quite pertinent. 


SUICIDE IN 180 AMERICAN CITIES 


Statistics gathered by Dr. Hoffman from 
the Bureaus of Vital Statistics in 180 cities 
in the United States with a combined 
population of forty million people show a 
total of 8,189 suicides in 1931, or a rate of 
20 per 100,000 population. This makes 
the rate more than three per cent over 1929 
and about five per cent more than in 1900. 
Dr. Hoffman estimates that there were 
probably more than 20,000 suicides 


‘Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
Chicago Press, 1928. 
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While most of the meetings have been 
crowded with a superabundance of ma- 
terials and while the need for more time 
has been obvious, it appears that a further 
reduction of the number of topics would 
seriously alter the basic objectives of the 
course. Instead of limiting the present 
number of subjects, it is possible that 
Modern Trends would gain in force and 
direction if the topics were grouped about 
a single general theme such as the present- 
day South, the present status of democracy, 
or the revolutionary world; but such an 
arrangement might over-complicate the 
course and expose it to the danger of a 


somewhat artificial structure. 






throughout the United States last year, 
and perhaps 30,000 additional unsuccess- 
ful attempts at suicide.* This makes the 
annual suicide toll about 8,000 greater 
than the homicide loss.* 

However, the rate of our ten largest 
cities, 19.4 per 100,000 population is far 
below that of many of the European cities. 
For instance the rate in 1930 in Budapest 
was 35.7; Brussels, 40.9; Berlin, 42.2; Ham- 
burg, 51.1; and Vienna, 58.0. Ina dozen 
other foreign cities the rate was higher 
than in this country. 

Table I shows that there are several 
countries that have a lower rate of suicide 
than the United States, and that there are 
many in which the rate is higher than in 
the United States. Our rate is a little 
greater than that of England, almost twice 


2F. L. Hoffman, The Spectator, May 14, 1931; June 
9, 1932. 
8 See article by author, ‘“A Study of Homicide in 


the United States."’ Social Science, April, 1932. 
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as high as that of Canada, but only about 
one-half the rate in Germany, Hungary, 
and Austria. In Dr. Hoffman's complete 
list of 39 countries there are 25 countries 
that have a lower rate, and 14 countries 
that have a higher rate than that in the 
United States. 

A recent article by Professor Gargas of 
the University of Amsterdam states that 
the Netherlands have the lowest rate of 


TABLE I 


SvicipE IN THE Unirep States AND ForeIiGNn 
Countrigs* 








RATE PER 
PATE | popuLa- 

TION 
| Ee Terre re 1924 7 
SEGEbdathentvakssovcen’ sees] 1927 4.2 
a COPE Ee Pee or 1926 6.3 
HALAS Onan h oss esxbuasts 1927 7.8 
Shas siencighs ns ane roses 7 1927 10.4 
ES ee tee 1928 12.3 
England and Wales.............. 1928 12.4 
ITT o nse nhnGin wastes eras 1928 13.1 
cakes <hdnchenwenss 1928 13.6 
tio ck ch Sbx eas igesey 1927 15.5 
aks bh <p xeinnbe sass 1927 15.9 
CASES Sos nee xen s ceruketon 1927 17.1 
oa ee Lah na N ote eae ee 1926 19.0 
MEL ids s vee code sciboe eda 1927 20.9 
ee 1928 25-4 
IO yk np:dk si oe we tis 1927 25.6 
SCE EE CELE ee ee 1928 26.0 
EE vessels duds aN ene nn xe 1927 28.5 
i cevesdvecsarciesvsecesse, COMP 28.5 











* F. L. Hoffman, The Spectator, May 14, 1931. 


suicide of any of the countries with an 
old commercial and industrial culture, 
which he believes is due to the predomi- 
nance of a farming population. There is 
no doubt but that suicide is primarily a 
phenomena of city life rather than of rural 
life. 

These thirty American cities with the 


*S. Gargas, ‘Suicide in the Netherlands."’ Amer- 
ican Journal of Soctolog y, March, 1932. 


highest suicide rate in 1931 are geograph- 
ically distributed as follows: 


Rate per 

100,000 
population 

SP CHEE SRO WERE) 0 onic estes nnwae 34.3 
8 cities in the Middle West.......... 34.1 
7 cities in the South................ 28.7 
eg errr 28.2 


Each year the thirty cities with most 
suicides show little variation from the 
above distribution by sections of the 
country. The West invariably ranks 
highest and the East lowest in the number 
of suicides. We need additional studies 
made of this problem in order to ascertain 
with certainty why this condition pre- 
vails. 

Table III shows the rate of suicide in the 
ten largest cities of the United States. 
Only one of these, Los Angeles, appears in 
Table II among the thirty cities with the 
highest suicide rate. The average for 
these ten largest cities, 19.4, is slightly 
lower than the average for all American 
cities, namely, 20.0 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

The average rate for these ten cities in 
1930 was 19.5. And in 1930 we also find 
Los Angeles among the thirty cities with 
most suicide. But as one compares Tables 
II and III it cannot be said, as many might 
suppose, that the rate of suicide increases 
as one goes from the smaller cities to these 
ten largest cities. 

The same trend is seen in the geographi- 
cal distribution of these ten cities as was 
shown in Table II for the thirty cities 
with the highest rates; that is, the lowest 
rate is found in the East, and the highest 
rate is in the West. 

Let us glance next at a detailed picture 
of suicide in some 180 American cities 
distributed in our tables according to size 
and geographical location. 

A comparison of 1931 with 1930 shows 
that in 1931 the suicide rate increased in 
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TABLE II 


Tuirty AMERICAN Citigzs with Hicuest Suicipe Rate—1931* 




































- | | 
POPULATION | eee oe i “ iy 
1 | SUICIDES: | popuLATION 
NE a er rere se: seas] 60,254 27 44.8 
2. Sacramento, Cal..... Wreaaan anes ss eee : 97,125 | 43 44.3 
§, Gem tonege, Cal... 5. ccc ececscness Ee ee 156,905 | 69 | 44.0 
EPC PTT LTTE Te TITTTePee Sper ry 69,478 | 24 | 41.8 
Ost SO WOES hse se ccs eccscceeeedes PaveeKcs aes 371,658 140 37-7 
he A rer rrr rs Pr rere Pee oe 61,231 23 37. 
-he Ee ery oe rt eee Por ete | 649,844 244 | 37-5 
ks ES se Cok oad. anak eeedsy cae ees oa ve Yak aries wera $2,934 19 | 35.2 
me g. Fort Wayne, Ind...... EE Leta ey eee fuss gevsun es 118,381 41 | 34.6 
: 10. Portland, Ore........... sapere hanks s Fank 5% <ean bales 306,780 103 | 33.6 
les og, COMER, ENED... 5260 oes Feri sieat FREES bis avacsich Saves 72 53.3 
‘in eS es vss oa Sees esuSeeawauars Pee oe 108 ,002 35 1.4 
"e- EM Gk das evediseccavedavbecdeccWeds Eee 59,160 19 32.1 
EE heels sw cyv ded caus cade cs aes | 85,234 25 31.7 
™ 15. Elmira, N. SEN PEEL Cobre Cre Pee Mig es | 47 637 15 | 31.5 
EC seals cieWisiwers cust eoasexe oe 80,143 25 31.2 
. a ean 170, 332 49 28.8 
In NTC Gy ps yctackS rae betes ebeenes> | 292,268 84 28.7 
1¢ Sie EMOTES So sicss cesses ways | 3,146,655 889 28.3 
yr ae ne ee 68 ,073 19 27.9 
y ay EE OW SW es odie cule see sciee'e 62,319 | 17 4 
i AEE EEN. acco cveasnasessees SS eee 66,242 | 18 | 27.8 
a rr ere Pe! | 118,985 32 | 16.9 
A- 14. Paterson, N. J... wb hbued can cea earn 138,828 | 37 | 26.7 
25. Los Angeles, Cal..... esheQen eh ewees | 1,318,058 | 345 | 26.2 
n EE eee ee 474,496 | 124 26.1 
d 27. Galveston, Tex....... pete hat a ae | 53,988 | 14 | 25.9 
' a8. Berkeley, Cal......... iE Re RN a sg tienen eee ee al 85,259 22 25.8 
Ge), lnc ktavabatarhedreya s¥e8 06 japeeuss eel 158,156 | 40 25.3 
s 30. E. St. Louis, Ill..... EES 2 Se eee | 75,262 | 19 | 25.2 
t a a iii a ees ——> 
¢ * Compiled from figures cited by F. L. Hoffman, The Spectator, June 9, 1932. 


























TABLE III 

] Rate or Suicipg 1N Ten Larczst Cities 1n THE Unitep StatTes—1931* 

} ee RATE PER | = . 

| POPULATION “sunciDes | oieeiae OF 180 Cl ries 
ae. Are innaks emia ..| 6,991,957 1,290 | 2.8 | 45 
a. Chicago.......... AA he beta Deg Bl ee 99g see] 34458053 | 68 | 17.9 | 82 
3. Philadelphia..... ee ey Ove 330 —Cis| 16.8 95 
Nae he agian elokia na ae aeaeis e385 coss| 2,698,887 300 18.3 | 75 
Sy IN cos 695 chacdaceeese Fen 1,318,058 345 | 26.2 25 
EN vv icaieacs Shae va ease sabe ceay vs a 912,954 193 21.1 54 
PEIN o's opus Wd ebsd'e ei wie as errr. ae 827,900 194 | 23.4 41 
Ns ha a a sue cs ake ene Perea ea hs 813,469 174 | 21.4 50 
etait skh ci sip'a os ea ms oe ates 785 ,193 a 14.4 110 
10. Pittsburgh......... fe Ee rrrerey ee g2 | 13.5 118 








ROI ONE. cn ccscccccccsevecsses Aghia he tieuwe bes 









* Compiled from data by F. L. Hoffman, The Spectator, June 9, 1932. 
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TABLE IV 


SuicipE 1N CITIBS UNDER 100,000 POPULATION 


1931* 


West: 


Berkeley, Cal...... 
Fresno, Cal 
Lincoln, Neb.... 


Pasadena, Cal 
Pueblo, Colo.. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Average rate 


Mippie West: 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 
Cicero, l.. 
Davenport, la 
Decatur, Ill 

E. St 
Hamilton, O 


Louis, Ill 


Harrisburg, Pa 
Highland Park, Mich 
Jackson, Mich 
Johnstown, Pa 
Kenosha, Wis 
Lakewood, O 
Lansing, Mich.. 
Madison, Wis 
Massillon, O 

Oak Park, Ill 
Pontiac, Mich 
Quincy, Ill.. 
Racine, Wis 
Rockford, Ill... 
Sioux City, la.. 
Springfield, Ill...... 
Springfield, O... 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 
Topeka, Kan.. 


Average rate.... 


East: 


Allentown, Pa...... 
Altoona, Pa.... 


Atlantic City, N. J.... 


| POPULATION 








(85259) 
1530413] 
178 , 468 





| 
[79 806) 
150,951 
\97 125 
| 

; 


57372 
69,212 

\61,231 
| 
59,160 
75,262 
| 
52,326 
80 


’ 


849) 
535739 
156,01 | 
67,038} 
1515447 
73989 
[80,947] 
160,254] 


127,480 





66, 907) 
68,633 
139,631) 
68 , 62.2} 
88 , 309} 
\8o, 143| 
(739394 
169,703} 
162, 420] 


65 ,830 


198 , 873 


84,679 
68 ,073 


SUICIDES 


NUMBER OF 


j RATE PER 100,000 
POPULATION 








oO 


Nw OO Ww 


w 


Co 


*Compiled from figures by F. L. Hoffman, The 


Spectator, June 9, 1932. 


TABLE IV—Continued 


East—Concluded: 
Auburn, N. Y.. 
Bayonne, N. J... 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 
Brockton, Mass 
Chelsea, Mass...... 
Concord, N. H.. 
Elmira, N. Y... 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Haverhill, Mass 
Hoboken, N. J 
Holyoke, Mass 
Johnstown, Pa 
Lawrence, Mass 
Lowell, Mass.. 
McKeesport, Pa 
Malden, Mass 
Manchester, N. H 
Medford, Mass 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
New Britain, Conn 
Newburgh, N. Y 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
Newton, Mass 
Newport, R. I 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Orange, N. J. 
Passaic, N. J 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me.... 
Quincy, Mass... 
Salem, Mass...... 
Schenec tady, he ee 
Troy, N. Y 
Union City, N. J.... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.... 


Williamsport, Pa.... 


Average rate 

SouTn: 
Augusta, Ga 
Austin, Tex... 
Charleston, S. C.. 








146, 884| I 





zg 1 8p 
E | 8 
5 | aR 
® | Az 

& | &% 

| 

36,712; 8 
90,464) 6 
77,862) 11 
163,497 12 
151,351] 1 
ln5,,603 2 
147,637 15 
|40,647 2 
255354) 3 
80,849} 12 
48,080 y 
60,341 10 
156,087 6 
67,038 10 
86,178] 10 
98,719) 4 
155577] 16 
1§9,116 2 
17,029] 14 
162 »2 19} j 
163,764 S) 
69,193} 8 
131, 350) 4 
156,145) 6 
167 ,601| 4 
[29,789] 5 
[78,445] 5 
35654) 6 
\62.,854 13 
178,709 9 
50,637) 9 
172,990) 7 
174,893) § 
143,458] 5 
96,532} 8 
72,853) 5 
+. -{63,264) 9 
...|88,171] 8 


I 


' 
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SouTH—C 
Covingt 
Galvest 
Greenst 
Lexingt 
Little R 
Macon, 
Mobile 
Montgi 
Petersb 
Portsm 
Roanol 
Savann 
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Wheeli 
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Averag 
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TABLE IV—Concluded 


SUICIDES 
RATE PER 100,000 
POPULATION 


POPULATION 
NUMBER OF 


Sourn—Concluded: 
Covington, Ky 
Galveston, Tex... 
Greensboro, N. ( 
Lexington, Ky....... 
Little Rock, Ark.. 


66,242 18 | 27.2 





Montgomery, Ala.. 


Macon, Ga...... Is2., 934 19 | 35.2 
Mobile, Ala..... l69, 102] 9 | 13.0 

6; 717 6 8.9 
Petersburg, Va.... 28,864) 7 | 24.3 
Portsmouth, Va. 144,654] 8 | 17.9 
Roanoke, Va.. 171,426] 9 | 12.6 
Savannah, Ga 85 234 27 | 31.7 
Waco, Tex 54,588) 9 | 16.5 
Wheeling, W. Va... 62,319] 17 | 27 3 
Winston-Salem, N. C 9,261] 6 7.6 
Average rate | 18.4 


95 cities, decreased in 83 cities, and re- 
mained the same in 2 cities. In 1930, the 
tate for these 180 cities was 19.5 per 
100,000 population; in 1931, it was 20.0. 

In order to make more graphic the data 
in Tables IV, V, VI, and VII, Table VIII 
has been prepared to summarize the dis- 
tribution of suicides by size of city and 
geographical location. It shows clearly 
that the rate of suicide is smallest in the 
cities under 100,000 population. The 
tendency in the rate to rise as the size of 
the city increases is fairly regular with 
one exception,—there is a slightly higher 
rate in cities of 100,000 to 200,000 popula- 
tion than in the cities of 200,000 to 300,000 
population. In checking back it is found 
that this was true not only in 1931 but 
also in 1930. Just why this is so we are 
unable to state. The total average for 
all cities over 100,000 population, which 
includes all our largest cities, is slightly 


greater than the rate in the cities of 


100,000 tO 200,000 population. 
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TABLE V 


Surcrpe Rate 1n CITIES OF 100,000 TO 200,000—1931* 


Sy 
z Sa| fe 
e lao ga 
e | aE| EE 
Be Zz x 
West: 
Long Beach, Cal.. 152, 487] 27 | 17.7 
Salt Lake City.. 142,952} 19 |] 13.3 
San Diego, Cal 156,905] 69 | 44 
Spokane, Wash 116,849] 26 | 22.3 
Tacoma, Wash........ 108,002! 35 | 32.4 
Average rate | 25.9 
Mipp.e West 
Des Moines, la 144,509] 29 | 20.1 
Duluth, Minn 101,788] 22 | 21.6 
Evansville, Ind 104,304] 18 | 17.3 
Flint, Mich 164,337] 23 | 14 
Gary, Ind 105, 871| 1 4 
Fr. Wayne, Ind 118,381] 41 | 34.6 
Grand Rapids, Mich 172,342] 25 | 14.5 
Kansas City, Kan 124,362] 1 8.0 
Peoria, Ill 108 ,464| 27 | 24.9 
Youngstown, O 174,562] 25 | 14.3 
Average rate 17.8 
East: 
Albany, N. Y 129,107| 19 | 14 
Bridgeport, Conn 147,091] 31 | 23.1 
Cambridge, Mass 114,123} 18 | 15.8 
Camden, N. J 118,985} 32 | 26.9 
Canton, N. Y 107,066} 18 | 16.8 
Elizabeth, N. J.. 116,869] 13 | 11 
Erie, Pa 118,697] 14 | 11.8 
Fall River, Mass 114,644] 5 | 4-4 
Hartford, Conn 167, 36 | 21.5 
Lynn, Mass 102,710} 12 11.7 
New Bedford, Mass. . 111,547| 21 | 18.8 
New Haven, Conn..... 162,673} 19 | 11.7 
Paterson, N. J... 1138,828] 37 | 16.7 
Reading, Pa.... 1111,§76| 22 | 19.7 
Scranton, Pa. ; 1144,123| 25 | 17.3 
Somerville, Mass........ l10s 213! 11 | 10.5 
Springfield, Mass 152,360] 33 | 21.7 
Trenton, N. J. 123,851] 30 | 24.2 
Waterbury, Conn 100,892} 13 | 12.9 
Wilmington, Del....... 106,162] 21 | 19.8 


*Compiled from figures by F. L. Hoffman, The 


Spectator, June 9, 1932. 
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TABLE V—Concluded 
Eyed Shar Sa ot Se pe 
2% 
2 |8a|8e 
EF lae| #4 
oS lee| he 
& |aepl ee 
R iz | a 
East—Concluded: 
Worcester, Mass......... 196,811) 20 | 10.2 
acs sakiwsebabeaeseasgens 16.6 
Sout: 
SR UE. os Sk as Sek ssn end ls05 , 422] 22 | 20.9 
. , . | } > 
i Se +170, 332) 49 | 28.8 
Jacksonville, Fia..........5.. 134,139] 26 | 19 4 
ie er ee |109, 1921 20 18.3 


ee 
Nashville, Tenn........... 
Oklahoma City, Okla...... 
Richmond, Va........ 

pe | ee 


..|120,447| 25 | 20.8 
158, 156 40 | 25.3 
--|196,774) 47 
184,294) 38 | 20.6 
-|207 ,056} 28 | 26.2 











ssi Gasaenin sd sacbarrenedna se 22.6 





Table VIII shows further that the cities 
in the West always have a higher rate than 
the cities in other sections of the United 
States, regardless of the size of the city. 
The cities in the East, on the other hand, 
always have the smallest rate of suicide. 
In a study of homicide made last year by 
the author it was found that the East al- 
ways had the lowest homicide rate, but 
the West ranked next to the East with a 
rate very nearly as low.5 

The Middle West ranks second in suicide 
in cities under 100,000 population and also 
in Cities Over 300,000 population. It 
ranks third in cities of 100,000 to 200,000 
population and in those between 200,000 
and 300,000 population. This was also 
true in 1930 as well as in 1931. 

The southern cities rank third in the 
group of cities below 100,000 population 


5**A Study of Homicide in the United States."’ 
Social Science, April, 1932. 
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TABLE VI 


Suicipe Rate 1N CiTIEs OF 200,000 TO 300,000 1931° 














z |e,| 88 
= ~ oe —— 
E laal gs 
3 as] oe 
Be fa) ee 
& |z ia 
West: 
2 ae [291,656] 69 | 23.7 
Oakland, Cal..... . .|292,268} 84 | 28.7 
Omaha, Neb.... ’ {216,721 72 | 33.2 
8 Serre rr rr 28.5 


Mippie West: 
Akron, O... 


ee 260,680) 51 19.6 
Columbus, O.. . | 


wre 97,044 §2 | 17.5 

















Eyton, ©....... reget se 206 , 847) 32 | 15.5 
St. Paul, Minn.......... -|276,076| 40 | 14.5 
Toledo, O...... are neee 296,478) 58 | 19.6 
RE CII son a yeast ne Wad been aR eee 17.3 
East: 
ou a 254,841) 37 | 14.5 
OIG Bs wb sch pacanses 213,871 30 | 14.0 
| 
NE CONE OF oii Shs ve Had so RES | 14.2 
SouTH: 
EN rd oy 5:55 <a ae NCAT 290,901 43 | 14.8 
Birmingham, Ala............. 269, 458) 48 | 17.8 
Og Ee ee ee \272.,760) 55 | 20.2 
a ee 264,123) 56 | 21.2 





San Antonio, Tex............. 2.40, 032| 43 





a — } 





Tre Te 





* Compiled from figures by F. L. Hoffman, The 
Spectator, June 9, 1932. 


and in those over 300,000 population; they 
rank second among the cities 100,000 to 
200,000 and also among the cities from 
200,000 to 300,000 population. This was 
true in both 1930 and 1931. 

The average for all cities over 100,000 
population shows that the South ranked 
second in 1931, whereas it ranked third 


in 1930. 
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East: 
Baltime 
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Roches! 
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TABLE VII 


Suicipgs IN CrT1Es OF 300,000 PopuLaTION AND Over— 
































1931* 
| | &. 
z », | 8s 
E | 98 | 82 
B 1 BS | a8 
Be 22168 
x z x 
West: 
Los Angeles, Cal...........|1,318,058] 345] 26.2 
J A ae .| 306,780} 103] 33.6 
San Francisco, Cal......... 649,844] 244] 37.5 
MOREE, WEED. cescccecscel | Soeseue! 1aOl 37.7 
PIES vo 0s vse eNe ruled as diesen eaens 33-7 
Mippie Wssr: 
ot | ae 13,458,053] 618] 17.9 
eo 8) 6 ee Me sy ee 98} 21.4 
errr 912,954, 193] 21.1 
Demort, Mich... ........... 1,638,217] 300] 18.3 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 370,206} 83) 22.4 
Kansas City, Mo...........] 408,866} 74) 18.1 
Milwaukee, Wis...........]| §92,904| 128] 21.6 
Minneapolis, Minn.........| 474,496] 124] 26.1 
Be eer | 827,900} 194] 23.4 
PIE EN a'5 i550 eg vindshes Ge ae 23: .% 
East: 


813,469] 174] 21 
785,193} 113) 14 
581,101} 82} 14. 


St 4 
4 
I 
318,965} 40] 12.5 
2 
8 
8 


Dosti, MAS........... 
kh 
Sereey Garey, No J... ek 
8 8) rr 
oe CS. 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 


445,697| 81) 18. 
6,991 ,957|1,290) 21. 
1,966,351} 330} 16 




















Piremperem, FA....5 05.6.5 679,672; 92] 13.5 

i. a i Sarr 332,047 67} 20.2 

Washington, D.C......... 492,539] 121] 24.6 

IR i 05s wits sisi dis wala veo Ke Sats 13.5 
Sourn: 

ae ee 310,997] 71] 22.8 


316,565| 69] 21.8 
467,417 59} 12.6 


Louisville, Ky............ 
New Orleans, La...........| 














SNES ren Li pan no 5i6-4 Kaka A 19.0 





*Compiled from figures by F. L. Hoffman, The 
Spectator, June 9, 1932. 


TABLE VIII 


DistrisuTION or Surcipgs By S1zz or City aND Gzo- 
GRAPHICAL LocaTION 
































| RATE PER 
| 100,000 
POPULA- 
TION 
Cities under 100,000 population: 
West (6 cities)........ PE. | 22.2 
, , s | Pe 
Middle West (25 cities)....... | 18.9 
TS Sy a ea ‘yeh See 
East (42 cities)............. Son ale 23.7 
PHM oh occ de singe beckis< aves | 18.3 
ray SOO Ps eae 
Cities between 100,000 and 200,000 popu- | 
lation: 
I ones ieee siecsecaeesa's 25.9 
POU R icnccccvccevcscivces | 22.6 
Middle West (10 cities)............... | mye 
A Ae eee ey ee | | 16.6 
IVOMRG PATS. . ... 2.2.8 a 20.7 
Cities between 200,000 and 300,000 popu- 
lation: 
WORE CS CATE). oi nccccxnsess 28.5 
°° | 
|) ae | 18.3 
. — | 
Middle West (5 cities)..............0- 17.3 
PMU occ lisc idee dees esis 14.2 
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INDIVIDUALIZING THE UNEMPLOYED 
JESSIE A. BLOODWORTH 


Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University of Minnesota 


EASURING the occupational fit- 
ness of some 4,000 unemployed 
individuals is the major objec- 

tive of the Occupational Analysis Clinic! 
conducted by the University of Minne- 
sota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. This is being accomplished by 
means of a unique case study method, com- 
bining the techniques of social case work, 
personnel work, vocational psychology, 
and medicine. Reliance is thus placed 
upon a many-sided approach in the study 
of the individual, utilizing not only inter- 
views and community records but also a 
series of vocational aptitude and interest 
tests’ supplemented by a thorough phys- 
ical and medical examination. 


1 One of these clinics, serving the Twin City area, 
is located at the University of Minnesota; the other 
serving the Duluth area is located in Duluth. 

? (1) Educational ability (academic intelligence) 
tested by the Pressey Educational Classification and 
Verification Tests. (2) Clerical aptitude tested by the 
Minnesota Aptitude Test for Clerical Workers. (3) 
Manual dexterity tested by the O'Conner Finger Dex- 
terity and Tool Dexterity Tests. (4) Mechanical apti- 
tude as involved in woodworking, sheet metal work, 
etc., tested by the Minnesota Assembly Test and the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test. (5) Strength of 
hands, back, and legs tested by a standard dyna- 
mometer. (6) Vocational interests measured by 
Strong's Vocational Interest Test for Men or by Man- 
son's Occupational Interest Test for Women. Experi- 
mental use of the Hepner Vocational Interest Test. 
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A detailed educational and occupational 
history, including pertinent family data, 
is taken for each individual. Vocational 
aptitude tests, vocational interest tests, 
personality tests, and trade tests are then 
administered, and additional special tests 
are given when indicated. Finally, each 
person is put through an intensive physi- 
cal and medical examination, including 
strength tests, routine Wassermann, blood 
pressure, blood and urine analyses, and so 
forth. The routine program requires ap- 
proximately six or seven hours. 

In addition to the detailed occupational 
interview with each person, there is a 
systematic follow-up by a trained case 
worker. This includes the use of all 
available community records such as 
schools and various social agencies. The 
social worker attempts to secure as com- 
plete a picture as possible for each indi- 
vidual before his case is brought before 
the staff conference. If mental or emo- 
tional disturbance is suspected, the person 
is referred to the consulting psychiatrist 
for an interview. 





(7) Measure of personality traits such as emotional 
stability, feelings of inadequacy, independence, vs. 
dependence, and dominance vs. submission, obtained 
by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. (8) Sen- 
sory acuity as measured by tests of visual acuity, color 
blindness, and auditory acuity. 
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When all data, consisting of test scores, 
medical diagnosis, school records, occu- 
ational and social histories have been 
collected, the case is brought before the 
daily staff conference. This conference 
consists of psychologists, social workers, 
physicians, personnel workers, and re- 
training specialists who carefully weigh 
the various assets and liabilities of the 
individual case. 

In dealing with each person, the aims 
are to determine the chief and the con- 
tributing causes of unemployment, and 
to classify the individual with respect to 
his employability. This means answers 
to three specific questions: Is he fit for 
immediate placement? Does he require 
retraining prior to placement? Is he 
physically or mentally unfit for employ- 
ment, and if so, to what extent is his fit- 
ness limited? 

If it is decided that the subject is fit for 
immediate employment, he is referred to 
one of the state employment offices now 
being developed on a more scientific basis 
by another committee of the Institute, 
codperating with the State Industrial 
Commission. Individuals in need of re- 
training are assigned to a specialist along 
this line. If a case is active with a social 
agency, a report on occupational possibili- 
ties and health problems is sent to the 
agency. Ifa case seems to require agency 
treatment, the person is referred to the 
organization equipped to handle his 
special problem. 

Intensive social treatment is left entirely 
to agencies. The case study procedure 
followed at the clinic involves the tech- 
niques of various related fields. The 
main objective is to ascertain the physical, 
mental, and emotional fitness and voca- 
tional aptitudes of the individual in order 
to aid him in rehabilitating himself. 

It is found that many of the clinic sub- 
jects have been struggling competitively 
in types of work for which they are not 


fitted. A number of such persons have 
unusual qualifications for other lines of 
work. If the individual can afford it, he 
is urged to use the unemployment period 
for specialized training. Tuition for such 
training has frequently been provided by 
the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. In some instances, relief agen- 
cies have subsidized the families of unem- 
ployed men being given training by the 
Institute. 

Perhaps the presentation of an actual 
case will best illustrate the clinic pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. X is 31 years of age. 
gtaduated from high school when he was 
18, and took extension work at the uni- 


For several years 


He was 


versity for one quarter. 
he did general office work for various 
firms, earning from $75.00 to $100.00 per 
month. For the last four years he worked 
as a garage mechanic earning from $89.00 
to $115.00 per month. He was laid off 
when the force was reduced because of 
poor business conditions. He complained 
of periods of melancholia, and expressed 
dissatisfaction with the type of work he 
had been doing. He rated high scores on 
practically all the tests administered at the 
The personality inventory showed 
The 


psychiatrist could find no evidence of 


clinic. 
him to have neurotic tendencies. 


psychosis, and explained his present dis- 
satisfaction and periods of depression as a 
normal reaction to an economic situation 
much below his ambitions and abilities. 
This situation was aggravated by the fact 
that his wife was a professional woman. 
After all information had been assembled, 
it was felt that the man’s emotional dif_i- 
culty would clear up immediately upon 
prospect of any improvement in his situa- 
tion, and that his abilities warranted 
specialized training. 

The Strong Interest Test showed him to 
have the typical interests of the personnel 
manager and teacher. He also expressed 
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an interest in personnel work. It was 
decided to allow him to enroll at the 
University for courses in personnel admin- 
istration. He made splendid grades at 
the end of the first semester, and showed 
decided improvement in attitude and 
emotional stability. 

It was soon discovered thata complete 
and accurate picture of the individual 
could be drawn only by considering the 
combined information afforded by the 
testing program, occupational interview, 
medical examination, and social investiga- 
tion. No single type of information is 
sufficient in itself. The usual type of in- 
terview held in employment offices reveals 
little, if anything, regarding the subject's 
intelligence and vocational aptitudes. 
The danger of subjective judgment is 
illustrated in the case of an experienced 
interviewer who rated a young man as 
mentally slow and dirty. The test results 
showed him to have unusually high in- 
telligence. Obviously, the man's untidy 
appearance had influenced the interviewer 
in her judgment of his mentality. 

Test results and interview are inadequate 
without the supplementary information 
afforded by social agency records. This is 
illustrated by a man who gave a very 
systematic and detailed work history, 
accounting for every month of his working 
life up to the time of the interview. He 
claimed to have left a good office job in 
order to build up his health by working 
on afarm for two years. He enthusiasti- 
cally described the benefits derived from 
outdoor life during this period. The test 
results showed him to have high intelli- 
gence, above average clerical aptitude, 
and a satisfactory personality inventory. 
Supplementary records disclosed that he 
was serving a prison sentence for grand 
larceny during the period he was supposed 
to be regaining his health. 


The importance of a thorough physical 
and medical examination is illustrated by 
a young man who, although ranking ex. 
ceptionally high on all tests administered, 
had failed in college and on every job he 
undertook. He was a trial to his family 
and considered himself a complete failure. 
A thorough medical examination re- 
vealed that he was suffering from a mild 
form of epilepsy unknown to his family 
and to himself. 

Practically every individual tested at 
the clinic urgently needs help in finding 
himself and becoming economically self- 
supporting. Our records show that most 
workers have at some time experienced 
unemployment; many who are employed 
now may suddenly find themselves job- 
less. In our files there are the names of 
many who had held one job during their 
entire working life and lost it in the de- 
pression, while others have never been 
employed more than a few months a year. 
Clearly it is unwise to characterize the 
unemployed as a type or group. 

It is also impossible to state that a 
certain percentage of the unemployed are 
inferior or superior people. Each case is 
unique. An individual might be alto- 
gether inefficient as an executive, but 
possess excellent qualifications as a skilled 
workman in some trade, while a competent 
executive would be decidedly inefficient 
in a job where he was forced to work with 
hishands. It is purely a case of individual 
diagnosis. 

It is with this realization that we em- 
phasize the study of the unemployed in- 
dividual. The clinic set-up deals with 
the unemployment problem in terms of 
jobless men and women, measuring their 
occupational fitness and training them in 
fields where they are most apt to succeed 
rather than for work for which they have 
no particular aptitude. 
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SOCIAL WORKERS 
D. D. DROBA 


N THE development of social work in 

the United States it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the most 
fundamental need at present is the pro- 
fessional training of social workers. Nu- 
merous other problems are to be solved, 
but most of these are intimately connected 
up with the problems of personnel. 
Organization is necessary, planning is im- 
portant, an investigation of the needy is 
inevitable, yet all this cannot be done 
satisfactorily without the aid of an ade- 
quately trained staff of social workers. 

Whether we will have an adequately 
trained staff in social work or not, depends 
to a large extent upon the opinions or 
attitudes of those whose influence may 
count in creating educational opportuni- 
ties in this field. If the attitudes of the 
business men, the officials of the various 
social agencies, and of the social workers 
in general are rather unfavorable toward 
the professional training of personnel, 
it is very unlikely that such training can 
be provided. However, if the attitudes 
are favorable, the way is open for an 
educational program with adequate stand- 
ards to meet the needs extant in social 
work, 

A study of attitudes toward the pro- 
fessional training of social workers should, 
therefore, prove of some value to those 
interested in a solution of the problems of 
the social work personnel. The writer 
undertook to construct a short scale for 
measuring attitudes toward the profes- 
sional training of social workers and to 
apply it to a few groups in order to ascer- 
tain what the attitudes of these groups 
were. The experiment that was carried 


University of North Dakota 








out for this purpose is described in this 
paper. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALE 


For constructing the scale the method 
of equal appearing intervals was used. 
This is a psychophysical method used by 
psychophysicists to demonstrate certain 
uniformities between the physical and 
psychological phenomena such as Weber's 
law. Its application to attitude measure- 
ment offers an opportunity for a more 
accurate treatment of such intangible 
phenomena as the disposition of men to 
act in a specific way with reference to a 
definite object. 

Attitudes toward the professional train- 
ing of social workers are thought of as 
extending on a scale running from an 
extremely unfavorable degree of attitudes 
toward professional training to an ex- 
tremely favorable degree of attitudes. 
The problem was then to find certain 
indicators that would represent the vari- 
ous degrees and to arrange these indicators 
in such a way that the distances between 
them would appear approximately equal. 

Impersonal statements were chosen to 
indicate degrees of attitudes. Altogether 
forty were collected from several sources. 
A number of graduate students were asked 
to write down brief descriptions of atti- 
tudes, of any degree, not necessarily their 
own. Books were also consulted for this 
purpose and the writer has devised a 
number of the statements. 

The forty statements were submitted 
to twenty graduate students, most of 
whom were sociologists, for classification. 
Each was given an envelope containing the 
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statements typed on slips, seven guide 
slips, and an instructions sheet. The in- 
structions were as follows: 


1. The purpose of this experiment is to devise a 
scale that may be used in a test of attitudes toward the 
professional training of social workers. Hence your 
standing on the scale will not be determined. 

2. The package of slips in the envelope contains 
forty statements each expressing an attitude toward 
the professional training of social workers. The 
single task is to classify these statements into seven 
piles. 

3. Besides the package of statements you will find 
in the envelope seven slips with Roman numbers on 
them. 

Please lay these out before you in order as follows: 

I II iil IV V VI Vil 

On slip I put those statements which you believe 
express the most extremely unfavorable attitude to- 
ward the professional training of social workers. 

On slip VII put statements expressing the most 
extremely favorable attitude toward the professional 
training of social workers. 

On slip IV put those statements which you think 
express attitudes just intermediate between the two 
extremes. 

On the rest of the slips arrange the statements in 
accordance with the degree of attitudes expressed in 
them. 

4. You can sort in a pile as many statements as you 
like, since equal distribution is not sought for. 

5. You are free to rearrange any statements if you 
are not satisfied with their position. 

6. The whole experiment will probably take you 
about 15 minutes. 

7. When you are through please clip the piles to- 
gether, each with its Roman number slip on top. 
Replace the 7 sets, clipped carefully, in the envelope 
and return to D. D. Droba. 


As a result twenty judgments were ob- 
tained for each statement. Each state- 
ment was found to be classified into 
several of the seven groups by the different 
judges. The task was to find the median 
classification. For this purpose the fre- 
quencies of judgments were turned into 
percentages of the total number of judg- 
ments. These were plotted against the 
seven piles or degrees of attitudes in 
Figure 1. 

In the figure a curve for a single state- 
ment is shown. The statement is as 


follows: “‘At least one year of training in 
an undergraduate professional school for 
social workers should be required.’’ As 
is evidenced the scale value of this particu- 
lar statement is 45 which corresponds to 
the fifty per cent of the total number of 
judgments. A scale value means that in 
the opinion of the majority of judges the 
statement in the above instance falls just 
about in the middle between the fourth 
and fifth piles. A similar curve was 
plotted for each of the forty statements 
and the scale value for each statement was 
determined from the chart. 

To obtain a measure of the variability or 
ambiguity of judgments for each state- 
ment the quartile deviation was read off 
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from the chart. This is the distance be- 
tween the 25 and 75 per cent of the judg- 
ments divided by two. The quartile 
deviation for the above statement is 5.5. 

The next task was to select a smaller 
number of statements to constitute the 
scale. Two criteria were used for this 
purpose: the scale values and the quartile 
deviations. Sixteen statements with scale 
values most evenly distributed along the 
scale were selected. At the same time 
care was taken also to select the least 
variable or ambiguous statements. The 
position of each statement on the scale is 
shown in Figure 2 and is represented by a 
dot. 

The reliabilicy of the scale was calcu- 
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lated by correlating scores obtained from 
the even numbered statements with scores 
obtained from the odd numbered state- 
ments. The coefficient of correlation was 
found to be .68. Applying the Spearman- 
Brown formula to this number, a correla- 
tion of .80 was obtained which is the 
reliability of the total scale. The reliabil- 
ity of the scale could have been raised by 
the use of a number of cases larger than 
one hundred. 
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APPLICATION OF THE SCALE 


The scale was given to 100 persons to 
find out what their attitudes toward the 
professional training of social workers 
were. Five different groups were ap- 
proached: the Board of Social Agencies in 
the city of Columbus, Ohio, other officials 
of social agencies, social workers, business 
men, and students. The social workers 
were largely employed in the Family 
Bureau and by the District Nursing Asso- 
ciation. Business men were selected at 
random in various sections of Columbus 
and were engaged in different kinds of 
business such as bookselling, clothing, 
hardwear, restaurant, and drug-store busi- 
ness. The students were members of a 
class on ‘Community Organization’ at the 
Ohio State University conducted by Pro- 
fessor C. C. North. 

In most cases the scale was administered 
personally by the writer. Each person 
was given a mimeographed form of the 
scale. Instructions were to check all 
statements with which he agreed, to cross 
those with which he disagreed, and to 
put a question mark in front of those 
statements which seemed to be too am- 
biguous so that he could not decide for or 
against the statements. Emphasis was 
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laid on indicating personal attitudes. 
Signatures were not required, although 
they were welcomed. 

In scoring, only checked ° statements 
were Two 
methods were used for calculating the in- 
dividual scores: the median and the aver- 
age. An average was 
obtained by dividing the sum of the scale 
values of the checked statements by the 
number of checks. A median was simply 
the scale value of the middle statement or 
a score midway between the scale values 
of two middle statements. The medians 
and the averages are shown in table I, the 
larger numbers indicating more favorable 
attitudes toward the professional train- 


taken into consideration. 


individual score 


ing of social workers. 


TABLE I 
GROUPS | N | MEDIAN ‘ta: 
SCORES SCORES 
“Se 2 | | 

Students...... eee 24 | 50.3 |1.87| 48.73 
Board of Social Agencies....| 16 | 50.2 |1.63| 48.24 
Other officials....... | 10 | §0.0 | 47.35 
Social workers... 129 | 47-5 |2.83| 46.28 
Business MEN... .....5.. 


| 24 | 34-9 6.01] 34.89 

It is evident from the table that students 
are the most favorable toward the pro- 
fessional training of social workers. Next 
comes the Board of Social Agencies, and 
next the other officials. According to the 
median scores the differences 
these three groups are rather slight, but 
the average scores show more distinct 
differences between the groups. How- 
ever, the difference between the social 
workers and the other officials appears to 
be smaller as measured by the average than 
the difference indicated by the median 
scores. Business men are quite different 
in attitudes from the first four groups. 
Both the average and the median scores 
are decidedly lower than the scores of 
students, of the Board, the officials, and 


between 
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the social workers. This is an indication 
that the business men are definitely the 
least favorable to the professional training 
of social workers. 

Standard deviations were also calculated 
for the above groups and recorded in the 
table. These are the sigmas of the dis- 
tributions of the median scores. Owing 
to the small number of cases, the Board 
and officials were combined and a sigma 
was calculated for the composite distribu- 
tion. This sigma is the smallest of all the 
four sigmas as is evident from the table. 
The Board of Social Agencies and the 
other officials are least variable in attitudes 
of all the groups compared. Students are 
not much more variable, the difference 
between the two groups being only .24. 
Social workers are more decidedly varying 
in their opinions concerning their pro- 
fessional training. But the business men’s 
group again takes a considerable departure 
from the rest in that its sigma is as high 
as 6.01. This measure is 3.18 sigma 
different from the dispersion of the atti- 
tudes of social workers. 

The following conclusions can be drawn 
from this experiment: 
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1. Attitudes toward the professional training of 


social workers can be measured by a statement scale 
constructed by the use of the method of equal appear. 
ing intervals. 


2. The reliability of the scale applied to one hun. | 


dred people was found to be .80. 

3. A comparison of the median scores with the 
average scores suggests that the average scores tend 
toward a finer discrimination between the attitudes of 
the various groups than the median scores. 

4. Students who were members of a class on Com- 
munity Organization at the Ohio State University 
appeared to be the most favorable toward the pro- 
fessional training of social workers of all the groups 
compared. 

5. The Board of Social Agencies comes next in 
order, being less favorable to the professional training 
than the students but more than the other groups. 
The other officials were found to be the next in order, 

6. The social workers differ from the preceding 
groups in that they are less inclined to see a desire for 
professional training. 

7. The group most deviating from the other groups 
in attitudes are the business men. They appeared to 
be the least favorable toward the professional training 
of social workers. 

8. With respect to the extent of variations in atti- 
tudes the aforementioned groups can be arranged as 
follows: The Board of Social Agencies and the other 
officials were the least variable, and were followed 
by students and the social workers in the order given. 
Business men were the most variable of all the groups 
compared. 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the National Conference of Social Work will be held in 
Detroit, Michigan, June 11-17, 1933, with Conference headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 
On Friday night, June 16, President Frank J. Bruno will deliver his presidential ad- 
dress on “‘Social Work in the New Era,"’ and, at the luncheon conference on June 17, 
“Sixty Years of the National Conference of Social Work’’ will be presented by Joanna 
C. Colcord. Following the usual custom of the Conference, there will be general 
meetings every night and, during the day, the usual Division meetings on Children, 
Delinquents and Correction, Health, The Family, Industrial and Economic Problems, 
Neighborhood and Community Life, Mental Hygiene, Organization of Social Forces, 
Administration of Public Social Work, The Immigrant, Professional Standards and 
Education, Educational Publicity, The Indian. 

For additional information write to Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, National 
Conference of Social Work, 82 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio, or to Earle Parker, 
Secretary, Detroit Committee, 51 West Warren Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

A list of the associate and special groups meeting with the Conference is given on 


Pp. 547 of this issue of Soctat Forcss. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discus- 


(o) sion, suggestion, plans, programs, and theories; (2) reports of special projects, ae pro- 


grams, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect of the field; 


results of study and research. 
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RELATION OF TENURE AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF FARMERS 


3) 
) special 


TO CHURCH MEMBERSHIP: 
OTIS DURANT DUNCAN 


HE present study is an attempt to 
determine in a general way if there 
is any definite relation between 

membership in some church organization 

and the positions which farmers occupy 
on the agricultural and economic ladders. 

No effort has been exerted to make dis- 

tinctions between denominations. It is 

outside the province of science to try to 
establish any proofs of the efficacy of any 
particular set of dogma. The value which 

a given creed may have to the individual 

depends primarily upon his personal atti- 

tudes toward it. 

Owing to the great variety in forms of 
conduct and attitudes which are incor- 
porated into religion in different parts of 


1 The data for this study were taken from a survey 
made in 1926 of 855 farm families in eight cotton 
producing counties of Oklahoma. Altogether, the 
sample contains 1572 male and female heads of fami- 
lies and unmarried operators. Of this number, 51.5 
per cent were men and 48.5 per cent were women, 
most of whom were wives of the male operators. No 
separate analysis is made for unmarried operators, 
either male or female, or for widowed and divorced 
operators. These persons were first classified on a 
basis of tenure status in order that a comparison could 
be made with the farm population of the state as a 
whole. The proportions of farmers in tenure groups 
included in the sample do not vary significantly from 
the respective percentages of the different tenure 
classes in the total farm population of the state. 
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the world and among different groups, 
even in the same locality, it is impossible 
to give a general scientific definition of 
religion that will be applicable in all 
cases. It is naively assumed that what is 
called religion has basically the same 
fundamental persons, 
though outward forms of its manifesta- 
tion are known to differ widely with re- 


meaning to all 


spect to each other both in time and 
space. Therefore, the sociologist, as a 
scientist, is concerned with religion only 
in so far as it represents a definite response 
and attitude toward group ways and values 
which have one time or another received 
social sanction and have become stand- 
atdized modes of behavior in the particu- 
lar group of whose culture they form a 
part. 

The purpose of Table I is to show the 
degree of similarity between the percent- 
age distribution of the farm operators of 
the state on a tenure basis and that of the 
sample. As may be noted, there is no 
significant variation in any tenure group. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to show a 
similar comparison with reference to net 
wealth or economic status, as this is not 
definitely known for the state as a whole. 

Table II shows the percentage distribu- 
tion of persons of both sexes contained in 
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the sample on the basis of tenure. While 
there was an excess of males over females 
in each tenure class, the greatest difference 
found was for the cropper group. From 
this table it can be seen also that there was 
a majority of church members over non- 
church members in all classes; but it must 
be noted that there is a tendency for the 
proportion of church members to increase 
as farmers rise on the tenure ladder. 
However, the majorities of church mem- 


TABLE I 


DescripTION OF OKLAHOMA FARMERS BY TENURE 
Sratus—1925* 





| womper | 

~ pool | PER CENT | PER CENT 

TENURE CLASSES OF lw nanenend IN EACH | IN EACH 
OPERATORS ; BOTH "| _ CLASS CLASS 

| came | (SAMPLE) | (STATE)T 

icine I— |——_| ——— 
All Classes... 1,572 | 100.0 | 100.0 

: 7 | |. — 

Pall Owners........... | 442 | 28.1 30.9 
Part Owners........-...| 155 | 9.9 10.4 
Share and Cash Temants.| 851 | 54.1 §2.0 
CRssenkakisssce | 124 7.9 6.7 





* The field work was done in 1926 by W. W. Fe- 
trow, formerly of Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, now of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This study as it now stands 
is a preliminary report on a portion of a forthcoming 
bulletin by O. D. Duncan and J. T. Sanders. 

** Source: Marketing survey conducted during 
1926 in eight Oklahoma counties. 

T United States Census of Agriculture for Okla- 
homa, Part II, 1925. 


bers over non-members are very small for 
the renting, and especially for the cropper 
operators. C. H. Hamilton's study in 
Virginia supports this finding.? Noclaim 
is made that there exists any cause and 


2 See C.H. Hamilton. The Rédle of the Church in 
Rural Community Life in Virginia, 1929, Bul. of Va. 
Agric. Exper. Sta., pp. 24-25. He found a negative 
coefficient, partial correlation, with the Negro per- 
centage of the population held constant, of —.27 be- 
tween white farm tenancy and white church member- 


ship. 
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effect relationships between church mem 
bership and tenure status, but it does seem 
that whatever economic and social condi- 
tions facilitate a rise toward ownership 
also contribute to an inclination toward 
at least nominal membership in some 
church organization.’ 

In any study of religious life, considera- 
tion must be given to the sex factor. J. 
L. Hypes found that ‘‘Women everywhere 
show a more active interest in religion 
than men of the same age.'’ What Hypes 
found for Connecticut is largely typical of 
most rural communities and of the nation 
as a whole. Among Oklahoma cotton 
farmers, there was a higher proportion of 
female than of male church members in 
all tenure classes of operators. However, 
the female excess over male operators was 
least for the owner groups, and greatest 
for croppers. Yet, the percentage of all 
male church members was .g per cent 
below the percentage of male operators in 
the sample, and that of all female church 
members was 26.2 per cent above the per- 
centage of females in the total population 
of the sample. In the case of both males 
and females the percentage of church mem- 
bers varies directly with tenure status, 
while the ratio of males and females in 
each tenure class tends to vary inversely 
with height on the agricultural ladder. 
However, the percentage of females in the 
lower tenure brackets who were church 
members was considerably higher than the 
percentage of male church members among 
the upper tenure classes. For example, 
64.9 per cent of the wives in the cropper 
group were members against 60.8 per cent 


§ The definition of tenure status as used here is the 
same as that employed by the U. S. Census Bureau 
and the U.S. D. A. in the agricultural census enumera- 
tions. 

4 J. L. Hypes. 
Rural New England Town, Columbia University con- 


A Study of Social Participation in a 


tributions to Education, No. 258, 1927. 
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of the male operators in the full owner 
class. ; 

In Table II, a similar comparison has 
been made on the basis of net wealth of 
the operators. In this case, much the 
same picture is presented as was found for 


for both sexes, it was only in the $5000 and 
above wealth group that this held true 
for the male operators. Clearly, it seems 
that women, on whatever economic or 
tenure level they may be, are more in- 
clined toward church membership than 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF OpERATORS AND Wives iN Group Stupiep WxHo Were Cuurcnh Mempers Basep ON TENURE 
Status oF Farm Operators 


| 
| PER CENT | 


CNURE CLASSES OF OPE ORS y 
TENU L. ES OF OPERATORS | oF BOTH | 





(On basis of the total sample) 


| SEXES "a. 
— ——— SaRERSEEEE Seeemeen SEED 
A a1 & Ss an oa A hae seas 1,572 51 
SET Teer ree | 442 51.4 
055 bis a8 do u:n a dpneaeiae Sia | 155 §1.0 
Share and Cash Tenants............. | 851 51.5 
cs ae | 124 | $4.0 


| PER CENT | PER CENT | 1) ceny EXCESS OF 
OF BOTH |OF OPERA- Lim PERCENTAGE OF 


OF WIV 
SEXES TORS WHO : ie FEMALE OVER 


.| PER CENT 


. |WHO WERE|WHO WERE| WERE ee “ay PERCENTAGE OF 
WIVES | CHURCH | CHURCH | Japs | MALE CHURCH 
| ME. 5 
| MEMBERS | MEMBERS MEMBERS 
g | 
| 48-5 62:3 | §0-6 | 74.7 24.1 
om 1 — — a i“ - = — — 
| 48.6 70.8 60.8 | 81.4 19.6 
| 49.0 | 74.2 60.8 | 88.2 27.4 
Q ao -_ 2s 
|} 48-5 | 57-3 45:3 | 70.0 24.7 
9 26.1 


38.8 64 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF OpgRATORS AND Wives IN Group Stupigp Wo Were Cuourcn Memsers Basep on Net WEALTH 
Status or Farm Opgrators* 


(On the basis of the total sample) 











| | | 
| PER CENT | PER CENT | EXCESS OF 
} -R CENT | j : = | oi P . - =N $y 
| TOTAL Pe gettnest PER CENT OF BOTH |OF OPERA-| poy Pio PERCENTAGE OF 
. > , . - | NUMBER 3 OF SAMPLE} SEXES |TORS WHO o FEMALE OVER 
VE TEs GROUPS OF OPERATOR ) SRE | WERE 
vip egueercee aaa es | OF BOTH “an, To WERE| WHO WERE| WERE ey |PERCENTAGE OF 
SEXES sone WIVES | CHURCH | CHURCH | Jo ieps | MALE CHURCH 
. | MEMBERS | MEMBERS | . ’ | MEMBERS 
se sich alien | | —— | — |__| —_. ain 
3 | ly» . 
All groups. .... 1,451 51.3 48.7 | 61.8 49.9 74.4 24.5 
eS shining a ee —— a4 
} | | 
I i so oan «nis casieanes Meee 569 be }) Mo | 63.2 | 48.9 63.4 12.4 
. | | } } , - 
OS SS OPEC TT eee Tee en 501 $9.9 | 49.1 | 63.5 | 49-0 | 78.5 29.5 
$5,000 and up.............. Pee 50.9 | 49.1 74.0 | 63.4 85.0 21.6 


* The data for 121 persons were lacking in this table because of the refusal of a number of operators to give 


information concerning the amount of wealth they possessed. 


tenure, namely, that as net wealth in- 
creased the percentage of church members 
for both sexes increased also. While 
there was a majority of church members 
over non-members in all wealth classes, 


5 The net wealth figure represents the remainder 
of all wealth accumulated after all indebtedness and 
inheritances have been subtracted out. 


Variation in 
different 


men. Furthermore, the 
church membership between 
groups seems to be greater for men than 
for women. This indicates, apparently, 
that economic factors of all sorts play a 
more important rdle in the cultural lives 
of males than of females. Also, it can be 
seen by a comparison of the data in Tables 
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Il and III that approximately the same 
spread obtains between the proportion of 
male and female church members through- 
out all tenure and net wealth groups. 
What variations there are seem to be 
primarily erratic fluctuations, 

In Table IV the distribution of the sexes 
is shown in relation to the total numbers 
of operators and wives who are church 
members rather than in relation to the 
total number of operators and wives as 
given in Tables II and II]. In this way 
the importance of the sex factor is brought 


TABLE IV 


PercentaGe DistrisuTion or Born Sexes AMONG 
Tora Cuurch Mempers ACCORDING TO 
Tenure Status or Operators 


(On basis of total number of church members) 














f = = w& ! ~ 
x Com loam |mo 
| & Sie | mm | > Be 
| er ieee 4 
| 4 = x n 
| 5 F. 1%, <b 
| =D | 
| ow wee | » $8 y 
TENURE CLASSES | 3 ahs 3 ite Baw 
ee 2s B20 | “aw 
| ee ee ee ed 
we Hes|Hea\oge 
| ae) Pas | Aas 
| SS | mG) eG) oss 
ioe (eee ae na 
| & ~ = ~ 
ieee lisbon israel Seecaccchdea teeta Seana 
Total | 979 | 41.9 | 58.1 | 16.2 
Full Owners........ 313 | 44.1 | §5.9 | 11.8 
] , 
Part Owners...........| 115 | 41.7 | 58.3 | 16.6 
Share and Cash Ten- | 
ey -seeee-| 488 | 40.6 | 59.4 | 18.8 
| 
| | ~ 
See | 63 | 41.3 | 58.7 | 17.4 
' 














out more clearly than in the preceding 
tables. Although there is a male excess 
of 3.0 per cent in the total number of 
operators and wives, there is a female 
excess in total church membership of 16.2 
per cent, but the spread between these two 
figures throughout the different tenure 
classes obeys no general law. It is least 
among full owners and croppers and is 
greatest among part owners and the share 
and cash tenants. Evidently sex composi- 
tion is as great a determinant of member- 
ship in religious bodies as tenure status, 
if not greater, as it shows up here. 


The cause of the predominance of 
women among church members, in each 
division of the data, is not definitely 
known. Whether it is due to psychologi- 
cal differences between the two sexes, or 
to greater interference of business matters 
on the part of men, or to cultural factors 
surrounding the home life is a matter of 
conjecture. However, it is not unlikely 
that women are forced to combine their 
recreational and emotional life with re- 
ligious activity to a greater extent than 
men owing to the nature of the respective 


TABLE V 
Sex DistrisuTion or Caurcnh Memsers AMONG 
Operators AND Wives sy Net WEALTH 
Sratus or Operators 


(On the basis of total number of church members) 
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All Clasees......... .| 897 | 41.5 58.5 | 17.0 
| 16 

ae | 297 41.8 | 58.2 | 16.4 

$1,000-$4,999...... | 318 | 39.3 | 60.7 | 21.4 

$5,000 and over.. --| 282 | 43.6 | 56.4 | 12.8 





tasks performed by each in the ordinary 
routine of daily life. 

In Table V, a percentage distribution of 
the sexes is shown according to net wealth 
status. As was shown in Table IV, there 
was a predominance of females among 
church members just as there was in the 
percentage of the general population of 
the sample. However, when only the 
number of church members was consid- 
ered, the difference in favor of females 
was found to be somewhat smaller than in 
the total sample. Nevertheless, approxi- 
mately one-sixth more of the church 
membership is made up of females than of 
males. It is significant that in both 
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Tables IV and V in the lower brackets of 
both tenure and economic status, the 
percentages of church members who were 
females were greater than the correspond- 
ing proportions of males in the upper 
classes. 

In Tables Il to V all the comparisons 
have been made so as to show the relative 
weight of each sex in determining the per- 
centages of church members for each 
tenure and net wealth group. In Table 
VI the object is to show how much each 
tenure group fell below its quota of church 
members when the numbers of male opera- 
tors failed to give as high a proportion of 


sorbed by the female group, and that the 
female excess over its expectancy was 
exactly as great, except that it was posi- 
tive, as the default of the male group. 

Table VII illustrates on the basis of net 
wealth status the same point that Table 
VI showed for tenure. While there was a 
general falling short of the expected quota 
that each male group should furnish in 
the total church membership, there was 
no constantly increasing tendency in this 
direction in going from the low to the 
high wealth groups, or vice versa.® 

The fact that the lowest percentage of 
church membership among the different 


TABLE VI 


CoMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE DisTrIBUTIONS OF Mates IN ToTAL SAMPLE AND AMONG ToTAL CuurcH MEMBERSHIP 





TENURE CLASSES OF OPERATORS 


NUMBER OF 
PERSONS IN 
SAMPLE 


DIFFERENCE BE 
TWEEN PERCENTAGE 
OF MALE OPERATORS 

IN SAMPLE AND 

PERCENTAGE OF 

MALES AMONG 

CHURCH MEMBERS 

»— @ 


PER CENT OF 


| 
| 
PER CENT OF 
ALL PERSONS | PER 
| 
| 


ALL CHURCH 
MEMBERS WHO | 

WERE MALE 
OPERATORS (b 


TOTAL 
IN SAMPLE 
WHO WERE 

MALE OPERA- 

TORS (a4 





Full Owners.... 
Part Owners. . . ; 
Share and Cash Tenants........... 





51.4 
155 51.0 
851 51.5 
124 $4.0 








Croppers 
church members as they constituted of the 
population groups studied. However, it 
may be observed from column 4 of this 
table that the greatest falling short was 
for the lower tenure classes, and that full 
owners came nearer than any other group 
to furnishing their expected quota of the 
church members. This interpretation is 
based upon the assumption that the per- 
centage of church members who were 
males should be exactly equal to the per- 
centage of the total group who were 
males. The corresponding figures were 
not shown for the female population of the 
sample because it is obvious that the male 
deficit of church members had to be ab- 


groups of women was higher than the 
highest found for any group of men 
coupled with the fact that there is less 
variability among the various groups of 
women than among men is a point of 
significance. This suggests that the en- 
tire interpretation of these data should be 
taken to apply only within limits so far as 


6 In general it may be said that in all the compari- 
sons on the basis of wealth and tenure, the wealth 
comparisons have exhibited much less uniformity 
than those made by tenure. This is because wealth 
and tenure status do not always include the same per- 
sons in the corresponding low and high groups. 
Some operators who own their farms are doubtless in 
a worse condition financially than certain other 
farmers who are renters. 
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economic factors may affect the social re- 
sponses of human nature in general. It 
would be a valuable contribution to re- 
search if the extremes, that is, the point 
at which further reductions in wealth 
would not be attended by a weakening of 
the psycho-religious bond and the point 
at which new accretions of wealth would 
not strengthen them, could be found. 
For women these limits appear to be 
Operative upon a separate and different 
level from that upon which they are active 
in men. Furthermore, the bulk of the 
women included in this sample do not 


selves. Membership in church, for ex. 
ample, is usually the result of teaching in 
the home. Children have a tendency to 
be of a religious mind similar to that of 
their parents. For generations religious 
training has been carried on, so that the 
main cause of membership in a particular 
church, or none, may have been largely 
predetermined by law, custom, or a num- 
ber of factors even centuries before an 
individual was born. In all countries 
where a state religion prevails this occurs 
frequently. Economic prosperity in any 
form is more often determined by relatively 


TABLE VII 


CoMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF Mags 1N ToTAL SAMPLE AND AMONG ToTAL CnurcH Memsersuip 


AccorpInc To Net Watts Status or Operators* 
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| (b—a 
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All Groups........ aca kee weawaeeees Pee | 1,451 | 51.3 | 41.5 | —9.8 
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* See note following Table III. 


respond as readily to external influences, 
so far as religious affiliation is concerned, 
as do men. Regardless of economic or 
tenure status church membership among 
women remains rather stable as related to 
different groups. 

In this problem it is difficult to decide 
whether church membership and rise in 
tenure of economic status are causally in- 
terdependent. There would be, doubtless, 
a degree of truth in such an assumption. 
On the other hand, numerous social and 
economic conditions may exercise over- 
shadowing influences upon each of these 
variables and these in turn may be various- 
ly related and proportioned among them- 


temporary conditions and by personal 
effort. 

The data that have been presented show 
that the percentage of church membership 
in both sexes increases with advancement 
in both tenure and economic status. 
However, the percentage of females who 
are members increases at a much more 
rapid rate than that of males with each 
step upward on both the tenure and the 
economic ladders. Generally, it may be 
noted in this study that there is a ten- 
dency for a direct increase in the per- 
centage of male church members to increase 
with an increase in the percentage of fe- 
males who are members in all economic 
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and tenure classes. This is probably due 
in a large measure to the influence of the 
wife upon the husband in inducing him 
to become a church member. At this 
point it might be well to indicate that 
one of the defects of the study is that it is 
impossible to determine from it the pro- 
portions of either sex who became church 
members before marriage. This should 
be done in order that the factor of per- 
suasion on the part of either the wife or 
the husband could be eliminated. 
Whatever interdependence there may be 
between wealth status, or tenure, and 
church membership, it is probable that the 
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social classes often say that they do not 
take part in church life because they can- 
not afford clothing suitable to wear to 
church, or cannot contribute to the run- 
ning expenses of the church, and therefore 


prefer not to go. At any rate, conclusions 
as to which is cause and which is effect in 
such cases should be drawn advisedly. 
Whatever significance may be apparent 
from the data given here, it must be re- 
membered that improved and 
economic status are simply associated 
with a rise in the percentage of church 
members in each advanced group, and are 
not to be taken as cause and effect relation- 


tenure 


ships. Both may be caused by other 
social and economic conditions 
have not yet been found and perhaps 
which are more deeply hidden than any 


ability of a farm family to maintain 
membership in religious organizations is 
more dependent upon economic prosperity 
than is prosperity dependent upon church 
membership. Farmers along with other 


which 


statistical analysis can show. 


ASSOCIATE AND SPECIAL GROUPS 


Detroit, June 11-17, 1933 


Meeting with the National Conference of Social Work in Detroit, June 11-17, 1933, 
will be the following associated groups: American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers; American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers; American Association 
of Schools of Professional Social Work; American Association of Social Workers; 
American Birth Control League; American Legion, National Child Welfare Division; 
American Public Welfare Association; American Red Cross; American Social Hygiene 
Association; Association of Community Chests and Councils, Social Service Exchange 
Committee; Big Brother and Big Sister Federation; Child Welfare League of America; 
Church Conference of Social Work of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; Committee on Relations with Social Agencies of the National Association 
of Legal Aid Organizations; Episocopal Social Work Conference; Family Welfare 
Association of America; Girls’ Protective Council; Home Economists in Social Work; 
Inter-City Conference on Illegitimacy; National Association of Travelers’ Aid Soci- 
eties; National Board of the Young Women's Christian Associations; National Child 
Health Committee; National Coane of International Institutes; National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Social Service; National Federation of Day Nurseries; National Fed- 
eration of Settlements; National Probation Association; National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation; Social Work Publicity Council; State Conference Secretaries. Special groups 
include: Committee on the Handicapped; Conference on Immigration Policy; Michi 
gan Conference of Social Work; National Children’s Home and Welfare Association; 
National Committee of Health Council Executives; National Committee of Volun- 
teers in Social Work; National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship; National 
Council Young Men's Christian Association; National Lutheran Inner Mission Con 
ference; Organizing Committee, National Alliance of Agencies for Care of Aged; 
Seamen's Agencies 
For other Conference notes see p. 540 of this issue of Sociat Forces, 
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Contributions to this Department will include original articles, reports of conferences, special investigations and research, ) 
and programs relating to marriage and the family. It is edited by Ernest R. Groves of the University of North Carolina, who 
would like to receive reports and copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 
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THE EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND SHORT-TIME DURING 
1931 IN THE FAMILIES OF 200 ALABAMA CHILD WORKERS 


KATHARINE DU PRE LUMPKIN anp DOROTHY WOLFF DOUGLAS 
Smith College 


HIS study deals with the effects of 

lost working time upon consump- 

tion habits and financial security in 

a group of Alabama child workers’ fami- 

lies during the beginnings of the present 

business depression. It treats incidentally 
of the effects of wage-cuts as well.! 

The sample was secured in the course of 

a larger investigation dealing with the 

whole problem of economic and custom- 

ary factors in the work life of 14 and 15 

year-old boys and girls who stopped 

school to go to work.? Only those 

children were included who were non- 

retarded in school when they obtained 

working certificates. The number of these 


1 An experienced and skilled field worker secured 
in the course of home visits the information on unem- 
ployment and its effects. The figures on amount of 
time lost are of course estimates, but we are confident 
that they are very reliable. Indeed in many cases 
it was a simple matter to estimate the time lost, due 
to the regularity of short-time (e.g., ‘three days a 
week all year’’) or the vivid recollection of the lay-off. 
This paper treats of both unemployment and short- 
time. As the facts will show, the latter represented 
such a serious loss of income in the course of the year, 
as to have far-reaching effects on family living 
standards. 

? Our child worker study, which includes samples 
taken in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania as well as 
in Alabama, will be published at a later date. 
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was relatively small, so we were able to 
include in our sample almost the whole 
group of non-retarded certificated children. 

In this article we do not attempt to deal 
with unemployment as a cause of early 
work careers. That must wait for the 
larger study. Here we treat only of the 
main facts throwing light upon economic 
conditions in these child workers’ homes 
in 1931, and we present the material now 
because of its timeliness in connection with 
the depression. 

Since the sample consists of families 
where a younger member was or had re- 
cently been at work, the membership and 
age distribution are necessarily different 
from what they would be in a sample of 
Alabama families taken at random. The 
fathers are older, there is at least one wage- 
earning child, and, in general, the families 
tend to be larger than average. 

The 200 child workers came from 191 
different families. In size the families 
averaged 5.57 persons—parents and chil- 
dren,—and this in spite of the fact that 
only those children were counted who 
were living at home at the time. Some 
families had as many as ten and eleven 
members. Of the total of 1103 members 
living at home, no less than 521 were at 
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work or looking for work in 1931. This 
gives us a mean average of 2.73 working 
members per family; in a few cases as 
many as five persons, and in one case six 
in the same family, were employed or 
secking employment. 

There are certain interesting age char- 
acteristics of the sample. We do not 
have exact age information for the fathers, 
but the facts on hand indicate that most 
of them were between 4o and 55 years of 
age.* None of the children, on the other 
hand, were over 30, and most of them in 
1931 were between 16 and 21.‘ The re- 
sult is, that, except for a few fathers and 
mothers, the very important age-group of 
30 to 40-year-old workers is missing. 

The sample is on the whole occupation- 
ally homogeneous.® Due to the bases of 
selection of the sample® the fathers, with 
nine exceptions, represent non-agricul- 
tural pursuits, as do all the working 
mothers and almost all the children. 
Most of them, moreover, were wage- 
workers: the salaried and self-employed 
individuals were few in number. For all 
the family members manufacturing occu- 
pations predominate, representing 54.5 
per cent of the total, and, as we should ex- 
pect in a Southern state, the majority, 
34.5 per cent of the total, are textile em- 


ployees. Clerks in stores and delivery 


3 We deduce this from the data on number of years 
parents were married and on the ages of the children. 
Fifty per cent of the parents had been married between 
16 and 20 years, the remainder longer than that. 
There was at least one child 15 years of age in every 
family in 1931; 228 of 292 working children were 
between 16 and 30 years of age. 

* All the children in these families who were over 
30 had married and set up their own homes, or for 
some other reason were not living under the parental 
roof. 

5 It was not possible to ascertain how occupation- 
ally representative the sample was. 

6 J.¢. chese were families where there were children 
who had received a working certificate, which is not 
necessary for agricultural labor. 
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and messenger boys are numerous (19.6 
per cent), due to the presence of juvenile 
workers in our sample. 

The families came from all types of 
urban communities, large and small, mill 
towns and cities of diversified industries. 
This came about in the nature of the case 
because of the difficulty of finding our 
sample of 200 non-retarded children who 
had stopped school and gone to work 
before 16. Practically all communities 
were visited that had a record of several 
certificates issued to non-retarded children 
within the prescribed dates. 

If we take as indicative the father’s 
earnings at his regular occupation, these 
families averaged a relatively high in- 
come. The median weekly wage of the 
117 fathers for whom we have data was 
$30 with nearly 30 per cent of them earn- 
ing between $30 and $40. On the other 
hand no less than 21.5 per cent had regu- 
larly received less than $20 per week. 
Thus there are two fairly well-defined 
levels of earning represented in these 
families at the outset.’ 


Il 


In approximately two-thirds of the 191 
families studied (Table I) there was un- 
employment or short-time for one or more 


members in 1931. In 34.6 per cent of the 
families from two to four members lost 
time from work. 

A further analysis of time lost by the 
individual family members—father, moth- 
er, and children of different age-groups,— 
shows that 220, or 42.2 per cent of the 
521 working members, had been without 
full-time employment in 1931. Slightly 
over one-half of these were unemployed, 
the remainder on short time. Three- 


7 Undoubtedly the fact that we are dealing with 
the homes of child workers has something to do with 
what we find as to wage-distribution. 
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fourths of the unemployed persons had 
been out of work for from four months to 
one year, and while those on short-time 
were somewhat better off in that they 
never completely lost their jobs, yet even 
here approximately three-fifths lost a 
total of more than four months’ working 
time in the course of the year. 

Prevailing economic conditions in the 
state at large were, of course, the most 
important factor in the severity of this 
state of affairs: 85 of the 113 out-of-work 
individuals were ‘‘laid off’’ and three of 
those self-employed had ‘‘failed in busi- 
ness."’ But there were 12 who had lost 


TABLE I 


Number or Members PER FAMILY IN 191 ALABAMA 
Famitres UNEMPLOYED OR ON Suort Time 


IN 1931 





NUMBER MEMBERS | 


PER FAMILY } NUMBER OF 


PER CENT 


UNEMPLOYED OR | FAMILIES DISTRIBUTION 
ON SHORT TIME } 
‘ sh | | 
Total 191 100.0 
9 
-- - ——— al —_—_—— — — 
lon . | 
None 6€ 34.5 
I | 59 30-9 
2 37 19-4 
3 25 13.1 
4 4 2.1 


jobs by illness or accident, and 13 who said 
they were dismissed or quit. It might be 
added that four out of five who were dis- 
missed, and five out of eight who quit 
work, were young people. 

A most significant fact about the inci- 
dence of work-shortage in these families 
is that it was the chief wage-earners, the 
fathers, who suffered from it most. How 
serious such a condition would be can be 
seen from a comparison of the ‘‘normal’’ 
earnings of the father and the other mem- 
bers of the family when all were regularly 
employed. The fathers in our sample had 
earned a median weekly wage of $30 at 


their regular occupations, the mothers 
$9, and the children (the 202 out of 292 for 
whom we have wage data), $7.8 

The homes in which the father was the 
chief wage-earner comprise 72.8 per cent 
of our sample. In the other cases, the 
main family support came, with few ex- 
ceptions, from the mother or from some 
other older persons—an older child or 
uncle or grandparent. When we turn to 
our data we find that it was precisely the 
father and the other older members who 
were the most frequently thrown out of 
work and suffered the most short-time. 
This is the crucial fact for living standards 
in these families. 

Roughly, nearly two-thirds of all the 
fathers and mothers had suffered unem- 
ployment or short-time as compared to 
one-half the children aged 21-30 and less 
than a third of those aged 16-20. The 
figure for the fathers was 61.2 per cent, 
for the mothers, 61.5 per cent, 21-30 year- 
old children, 51.1 per cent, and for the 
16-20 year-olds, 30.4 per cent. Those 
who appeared to be least subject to lost 
time were children under 16: only 21.1 
per cent of these showed unemployment 
or short-time; however, most of these 
workers under 16 did not begin to work 
until 1931, and, more important, only 
those who had been able to get jobs (and 
the total number of these was significantly 
smaller than in former years) obtained 
certificates and had a chance to be out of 
work, so we must expect less unemploy- 
ment among them. But our major fact 
stands clear, that we find a strikingly 
higher incidence of lost-time for the chief- 
wage-earner group than for the younger 
members of the family. 

It is apparent from these facts that, in 
assessing the effects of work-shortage on 

8 The go children for whom we have no wage data 


were chiefly in the older age-groups: their inclusion 
would undoubtedly raise the $7 average somewhat. 
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family living conditions, the time lost by 
the father must be given chief place. In 
those cases where several members of the 
family, including the father, had lost 
time, we have tried to allow at Jeast par- 
tially for the father’s greater importance 
by assigning twice as much weight to his 
time, both while at work and while un- 
employed, as to the time of the other 
working members of the family. Hence 
TABLE II 
DisTRIBUTION OF 191 ALABAMA FAMILIES ACCORDING 
to PercentTaGE or Totat WorkiNnG Time Lost, 
UNWEIGHTED AND WEIGHTED* 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
PER CENT OF TOTAL WORKING ce Se en 
TIME LOST | LOST-TIME | LOST-TIME 
| UNWEIGHTED | WEIGHTED* 
Sea, ee eee re 19 | 191 
DIES 55d 5.056 ¥-40.0's' 20% 66 | 66 
Se ee 24 20 
| | 
15 and under 20.. +] 16 9 
20 and under 25..... = aha 
25 and under 30.. oe 4, Ss 
30 and under 35.. be. = gi 18 
35 and under 4o.. a 7 
go and under 45.. 3 | 9 
45 and under 50 6 
so and under 60...... 14 | 12 
60 and under 70.......... 2 9 
7o and over..... abe Pog 7 








* The father’s working time is counted as of twice 
the importance as that of other working members of 
the family. 


the caption ‘‘Weighted Time Lost’’ that 
will be found in our tables. 

Table II gives the percentage of total 
time lost, both unweighted and weighted. 
According to the weighted percentages, 
one-half of the 191 families suffered over 
20 per cent of lost-time in 1931, and almost 
one-fourth, over 40 per cent. 


Ill 


When we look at the effects of unem- 
ployment on these Alabama families, we 
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are seeing them at the beginning of 1932. 
But this is not all. Long before the de- 
pression had reached its full swing, drastic 
wage-cuts and changes from high to low- 
paid jobs had for a large proportion of 
them cut down the earnings of the most 
important wage-earner. 

Table III gives the weekly wage of 
fathers at the time of interview—during 
the first quarter of 1932. Twenty-two of 
the fathers were totally unemployed on 
the day of interview, and 16 were so 
irregularly employed at their regular 
occupation (carpenter, mechanic, etc.) as 
to bring in practically no weekly earnings; 
an occasional day’s work was the extent 
of it. The median weekly earnings for 
all fathers had fallen from the $30 level 
of their regular occupations to $16 at the 
date of interview. Forty-five per cent of 
the fathers were either totally unemployed 
or receiving less than $15 a week. 

Nor does this really complete the pic- 
ture. For in the large ‘‘not given’’ class, 
eleven fathers had recently changed from 
their regular occupations to farming; the 
record shows that their living was a bare 
subsistence affair. A total of one-fifth 
had changed from their regular occupa- 
tions, and in every instance this repre- 
sented a lower income-rate. In the case 
of the 71 fathers for whom wages were 
given—the others came in the ‘‘not given’’ 
class or were unemployed—approximately 
three-fourths had received wage-cuts in 
the last two years,—in some instances two 
or three successive cuts. 

How did these families meet their situa- 
tion of unemployment and lowered earn- 
ings? Broadly, by four methods: 

(1) By home economies, both major and 
minor, in food and clothing, upkeep and 
service, ending if necessary in removal to 
cheaper quarters; (2) by uncovering sup- 
plementary sources of income, such as 
home-grown food, taking boarders, send- 
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ing a child to work; (3) by using up sav- 
ings, cashing in insurance, and going into 
debt; (4) by accepting aid from relatives 
and friends or from relief agencies. 


weighted time lost, and it can readily be 
seen how the drastic nature of the changes 
increased with the amount of unemploy- 
ment. 


TABLE III 


Weexty Wace or Fatuers at Time or INterview (DurinG First QuarTER OF 1932), AND NuMBER SHow1nc 


CHANGE FROM REGULAR OccupaTION, WaGe-cuts, AND Part-time Worx 


























CHANGE | WAGE-CUTS 
7 | | en cewr |, 70M, | INRECUIAR] ans rus 
FATHER S WEEKLY WAGE AT TIME OF INTERVIEW | NUMBER DISTRIBU- orien LAST 2 worK*— 
TION TION*— YEARS*— NUMBER 
| NUMBER NUMBER 
eneensteibineotinininireniestine | |] | —_ ] —_ | — 
| | 
Total... . ; & eee, 139 100.0 | 27 52 5 
a a ee ee ann we aE 
a sian wenesn antes nto0vs jevtonl 23 16.5 
. | 
Extremely Irregular Work at Regular Occupation. . | a a 1 
a j 
| 
$5 and under $10....... ee kas epee | 8 5.8 3 3 2 
$10 and under $15...... 16 11.5 15 I 
} | 
$15 and under $20...... | = | ms 3 12 
$20 and under $25....... Petts teeta eee eeeee eal ot 5.0 1 6 
MN 5.0 bial. a a:s gwen eles ih >< Bnie BAKA il 7.9 8 
“| | | 
$30 and under 35....... Sere, Fer er ere 8 | 5.8 | 5 
$35 and under $4o0....... ; ec hackee>adn.os 3 | a 3 
Not given..... 296«(6|lCl 8g | 20 I 
| } | | 
* These three categories are mutually exclusive. 
TABLE IV 


CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION STANDARDS AND PERCENTAGE OF WEIGHTED T1mkE Lost sy Famity MemBers THROUGH 


UNEMPLOYMENT OR SHORT TIME, 1931 
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TOTAL PER CENT OF WEIGHTED TIME LOST 
CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION STANDARDS 
Number Per cent Under 20 ner and 40 and over 
under 40 

Be ol i yi es Seeley een coe oe 125 100.0 29 53 43 
Se Le ae ne a EOE Ce ere } 
eT TT TT EET LETTE cowiop Dim 83 66.4 10 33 40 

Food and clothing only.......... 43 34.4 2 20 21 

a. Ae rere Pdi iacasheus 5 4.0 I 

Food, clothing and housing...... Perey 35 28.0 4 12 19 
Sieh Nithens Rie Ree eR bee Oh eds ep enns cess vcxews 33 26.4 14 18 
NE. 55> cided cede aden de dwn 68 000586 9 7.4 5 2 




















Table IV shows in summary fashion 
changes in consumption standards—food, 
clothing and housing. The data are 
atranged according to the proportion of 


We find that of the 125 work-shortage 
group, two-thirds had suffered a major 
lowering of standards in food and clothing 
or housing or both. About half of the 
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losses occurred in food and clothing 
standards only, and half in food and cloth- 
ing combined with house-moving. The 
losses were sharply progressive with lost 
time. Among the 29 families with less 
than 20 per cent of lost time, we find less 
than a third showing major losses in con- 
sumption standards, while of the 96 
families with more than 20 per cent of lost 
time, about four-fifths show major changes. 
And of the 43 families with more than 4o 
per cent of lost time, all but three show 
major changes. 

We have accounted as “‘major’’ only 
such changes as marked a sharp departure 
from the family’s previous level of living. 
Naturally some families had less to begin 
with than others, but that does not con- 
cern us here. The present study does not 
deal with absolute levels at all, but only 
with such changes in a previously custom- 
ary level as had been occasioned by the 
unemployment situation. 

Many changes that occurred in family 
consumption habits we have classified as 
only “‘minor.’’ This was the case when- 
ever they involved merely a considerable 
amount of additional restriction and thrift 
in use all round, with the dropping off of 
miscellaneous items here and there. The 
term ‘‘major’’ we have restricted to cases 
where whole classes of important goods 
and services were definitely eliminated or 
reduced sharply. When in doubt, we have 
classified changes as “‘minor.”’ 

The most frequently observed changes, 
because the most readily instituted and the 
most clearly noted by the families them- 
selves, were naturally changes in food and 
clothing. In general, where the family 
kept pretty much to its previous menus 
and its previous clothing standards, but 
bought somewhat less of the more expen- 
sive articles—‘‘Less butter and fewer 
desserts,’ ‘‘Cheaper hats and dresses for 
the girls,’'"—the changes are accounted 


minor. Where the family deliberately in- 
troduced cheaper substitutes all along the 
line or tightened its belt and went with- 
out—‘‘No milk now, butter’ substitute, 
only stew meat and only twice a week,”’ 
“No clothes for anybody all year except 
shoes for the children,’’—the change is, 
of course, accounted major. 

There are a number of other miscella- 
neous consumption changes that, wherever 
they occur, we have accounted as minor. 
To the families themselves, however, they 
undoubtedly in many cases spelled a real 
fall in family standards. 
the families, being Southern white, had 


For one thing, 


in a number of instances had colored help. 
Thirty-six record giving up a colored part- 
time servant or ceasing tosend out laundry. 
Twenty-six stored or sold their automo- 
bile, 12 discontinued their telephone. 
Several mention using less fuel, 32 letting 
needed repairs and upkeep go unattended 
to, and, of course, a large number, 65, 
speak of restricting or giving up amuse- 
ments and spending money. Fourteen 
mention dropping church contributions, 
children’s schooling and clubs. None of 
these changes, however, as we said above, 
have been accounted major. 

In the consumption of food, where re- 
striction became necessary there was a 
tendency for the more well-to-do families 
to fall to the level of the poorer in their 
reliance upon the cheaper southern staples, 
and for the poorer to cut down sharply on 
quantity. The most common dietary was 
one of cornbread daily ‘‘except for Sun- 
day"’ or ‘‘except for breakfast,’ ‘‘white 
meat”’ i.e. pork, or ‘boiling meat’’ any- 
where from twice a week up to daily; po- 
tatoes, rice, dried beans, and peas; cereals, 
especially grits; collards (a green vege- 
table) and turnip greens; dried fruits; 
syrup—sugar only on Sunday or in 
coffee; no desserts; butter substitute; de- 
creased use of fats generally—‘‘Little lard 
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used in bread’’; no fresh milk, or no milk 
at all, unless the family had a cow; eggs 
when cheap. 

Some families, restricted in other re- 
spects, maintained a fairly wholesome 
dietary with increased use of their own 
farm and garden produce, especially 
‘‘greens,’’ sometimes milk, often eggs, 
and often home-grown fruit canned or 
dried from the previous summer. Others, 
however, had been unable to keep their 
cow or provide sugar for the canning. 
Practically all had given up desserts and 
taken to corn bread. The decreased 
breakfasts are sometimes stressed—'‘Only 
cereal and bread for breakfast now’’ (no 
milk, no butter), ‘“‘with prunes some- 
times’’; ‘“Toast and coffee only’’. The 
articles most wished for were evidently 
white flour, sugar, butter, beef, desserts— 
for they occasionally appear on Sunday, 
white bread almost universally so. 

The families that were worst off met the 
crisis ‘‘by almost starving.’’ The reports 
read, ‘‘Any outstanding quality changes?”’ 
‘“‘None, just less food;’’ ‘Eat about the 
same, but less food all around;’’ ‘Very 
much less of all’’; ‘Eat the minimum 
amount to live’; ‘Quality was always 
the cheapest, but now so much less of 
everything;”’ ‘Grocery bills cut to a half 
in last three years’’; “‘Mother has cut 
down food bill until cannot cut more and 
live.”’ 

An extreme case was that of a family of 
six who had cut down to 50 cents a day 
for food for all. Their dietary was ‘‘meat 
scraps’’ once a week ‘‘of the cheapest’’; 
peas or beans twice a week, turnip greens 
twice a week, potatoes or rice twice a 
week; corn bread every day; coffee with- 
out sugar; some butter substitute. Their 
luxury was white flour on Sunday. 

In clothing the reports are less specific. 
‘Practically no clothing bought at all’’ 
is frequently cited, but of course this means 
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a very different thing for those who origi- 
nally had a considerable stock on hand and 
for those who had very little. However, 
in both cases it obviously indicates a condi- 
tion that cannot last forever. Commonly 
the quality change is stressed only by im- 
plication: ‘Cheapest of everything now," 
or ‘Only bare necessities bought, such as 
could not be made over.’’ Clothing re- 
ceived as a gift is not mentioned very 
frequently, perhaps from pride. ‘‘Old 
clothes given for boy at school’’ occurs 
once. But there is fairly common refer- 
ence to garments made over at home, 
especially for the girls of the family, 
“Mother makes over old clothing sent 
by her relatives;'’ “‘Old clothes made 
over for girls’’; ‘No clothing bought ex- 
cept overalls for the men: cotton dresses 
made at home for the women’’; *‘Mother 
makes all clothes nearly from flour sacks 
obtained free at place of employment,— 
also sheets, towels, tablecloths, etc.” 
The commonest expressions remain how- 
ever the simple refraining from buying: 
“No new clothing bought for one year’’; 
‘No clothes scarcely."’ 

A highly significant consumption 
change among these families with their 
relatively stable background is house- 
moving. It is usually not undertaken 
save in conjunction with other major 
changes. Of the 125 families under con- 
sideration, 40 had moved to cheaper 
rentals, some making several moves in 
succession, and 4 had sold or lost their 
homes through inability to keep up pay- 
ments. It should be noted, moreover, 
that of the 34 families that are recorded as 
“receiving aid,’’ a number, in mill com- 
munities particularly, were receiving it in 
the form of free rent. 

Forty-three families, or more than a 
third of the whole, reported some supple- 
mentary income by new earnings of vari- 
ous members of the family or by home 
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soduction. New earnings, of mother 
ind children by outside work (15 cases), 
of the mother by boarders and roomers 
‘14 cases), and of the father by odd jobs 
6 cases), were the chief methods. In 15 
cases there was home production by in- 
ceased use of a garden, chickens, etc. 
This is a very slender showing in families 
of so Many members. 

We turn now from a cutting of consump- 
tion standards and the uncovering of 
supplementary sources of income on the 
patt of these families, to their loss of 
fnancial security through depletion of 


rs) 
“7 
4) 


Table V shows that almost one-half of 
the 125 reported various sorts of debts. 
Rent arrears, as might be expected, were 
in the lead. The incidence of’ indebted- 
ness increased directly with the amount 
of time lost. Thus of the 29 families with 
less than 20 per cent lost time, only about 
a third showed debt; and most of these 
were families where, in addition to the 
recorded unemployment and under-em- 
ployment, the father had either had heavy 
wage-cuts or had lost his regular job and 
taken on a new one, ¢.g., subsistence farm- 


ing, at reduced pay. Of the 53 families 


TABLE V 


Errect oF UNEMPLOYMENT AND SHORT-TIME ON OUTSTANDING OBLIGATIONS AND PERCENTAGE OF 


WEIGHTED 


Time Lost spy Famiry Members 


TOTAL PER CENT OF WEIGHTED TIME LOST 
OBLIGATIONS ‘e 
7. | 
Number I 2 6 See | go and over 
under 4 | 
i bes iocncethcteiomaiict aa csanaaniatas' 
| | 
ae see const 125 100.0 29 53 43 
ee _ — —_ = . 
No debt... .. | 60 48.0 19 28 13 
hs: apy ee eee erent en 65 §2.0 I 25 3 
j 
Behind on: 
ent or home payments.... . | 45 8 17 ) 
Doctor bills... .. 23 3 é 14 
Grocery bills. 2 2 4 15 
OCmner....... 


savings and giving up of insurance, the 
incurring of debt, and, finally, the receipt 
of outside aid. Of course many families 
did not have savings or insurance to be- 
sin with, and where these did exist and 
could be drawn on, savings would tend to 
go first and insurance last,—hence one 
cannot expect to find a regular progression 
inthe tables. The general picture, how- 
‘ver, is unmistakable. 

Out of the total of 125 families showing 
some unemployment or short-time (see 
table VI), about a third had had savings 
ot insurance or both at the outset and had 
lost them. 





with 20 to 4o per cent lost time, nearly a 
half showed debt, and of the 43 with over 
40 per cent, two-thirds showed debt. 

Of these families showing debt, none 
failed to show some lowering of consump- 
tion standards as well—indicating that 
debt was not a first recourse with them; 
indeed, no less than 84 per cent of them 
showed major changes. Most of the 
changes moreover included house-moving 
as well as drastic cuts in food and clothing. 

Of the methods employed by the fami- 
lies to meet their situation, the receipt of 
aid, especially organizational aid, appears 


to have been the least common. Only 
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about one-fourth of the group of 125 report 
receiving aid of any sort (see Table VI) 
and most of this was from relatives. A 
few families, as already noted, were re- 
ceiving free rent. Only eleven record 
receiving aid from organizations. The 
actual number aided in one way or another 
may have been somewhat larger than 
this, at least in the case of aid from rela- 
tives, etc., where a check-up would have 
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times a long period of unemployment ip 
1930 followed by a new occupation in 1931 
such as subsistence-farming. ° 

The total effect of unemployment and 
short time upon these Alabama families 
as a whole can be seen most strikingly 
when we view all the families taken to. 
gether and see the extent to which the five 


classes of disabilities tend to cluster, and | 


how the clustering increases with the 
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been difficult, since the reports were made 
by the families themselves and they may 
have hesitated to acknowledge being 
helped. Of the 33 families that did report 
receiving aid, all but four showed more 
than 20 per cent lost time. 

In all classes of major changes we find 
some families that had had little time lost 
—that belonged to the less-than-20 per 
cent group. Closer examination shows 
that in these cases the major change can 
be accounted for by a loss of earnings 
through other means—wage-cuts of the 
father, or a brief period of unemployment 
followed by a change of occupation to one 
of a much lower income-level, and some- 


* A word should be added about what was happen- 
ing to the 66 families which reported no time lost 
from work in 1931. In 46 instances the father was 
alive and supporting his family; in 20 instances he 
was dead or out of the home. (1) Of the 20 cases 
of homes without a father, 14 had only recently lost 
him and the family reported major changes in living 
standards. (2) In 11 of the families with a father at 
work, he had suffered reduced income due to drastic 
cuts in wages or to a lay-off before 1931 followed bya 
different job at lower pay; these families all showed 
major consumption changes. (3) In 35 of the cases 
with a father at work, no major changes in living 
conditions were reported. In 19 instances he had 
received wage-cuts, but a child or wife had gone to 
work and their wages brought family income back 
to about what it had been before the father’s cut 
In the other instances there was no reduction of in- 
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ymount of time lost. The lower part of 
Table VI shows this clustering in the case 


§ of all families that had lost any time. 


It will be seen that several families with 
a major amount of unemployment show 
ill the five possible major disabilities at 
once. But more significant for the general 
clustering of ill effects, is the fact that of 
all the families in which any members had 
suffered unemployment or short-time, 
almost two-thirds—63 per cent—showed 
two or more major ill effects. This ap- 
plies to all the 125 families. Of the 43 
families with 40 per cent or more of lost 
working time, three-fourths showed three 
of more major ill effects. 

This clustering tendency is seen even 
more strikingly if we view the major ill 
effects in relation to the time lost by the 
father alone. Here we find that of all the 
85 families in which the father had lost 
any time through unemployment or short 
time during 1931, three-fourths showed 
two or more major ill effects. And of the 
17 families where the father had suffered 
go per cent and over of lost time, five- 
sixths showed two or more major ill 
effects. 

A good illustration of the clustering of 
ill effects when the father had lost much 
time is found in the case of a family 
where the father had been on short time 
all year and was finally at the end of the 
year thrown out of work altogether when 
his plant had shut down.'® They had 
“used all savings, borrowed from sister, 
could not pay doctor bill when last baby 
was born—still owe that,—moved twice 
to cheaper houses. Sold car, discontinued 
‘phone, ceased to go to movies. Did not 
buy any new clothes except shoes,"’ and 
had drastic food cuts—no fresh milk, no 
fresh meat, no butter, ‘‘less of everything.’ 

One interesting comparison we were 


19 Making a total of 42 per cent weighted lost time 
for the year. 
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unable to make due to the small number 
of cases, namely, the relative effects of 
unemployment versus short-time. This 
much we can say, however, for the 41 
families in which the father had lost no 
time through unemployment but had 
been on short-time in 1931,—that where 
he lost much time, the same kinds of 
serious ill effects on family living stand- 
ards were to be found as in the homes of 
unemployed fathers. The 
short-time present in 1931 was moreover 
complicated by the fact that 37 out of the 
41 fathers had already suffered short-time 


amount of 


in 1930, and some of them in 1929 as well. 
In all but two of these 41 short-time 
cases the father had lost more than 20 
per cent of time in 1931, and in two-thirds 
of the cases he had actually lost 4o per 
cent or more. In these 4o per cent-and- 
over cases, four-fifths of the families had 
suffered two or more major ill effects." 
To sum up the results of this study, it 
would appear that the general effects of 
the beginning of the present depression 
period upon these Alabama families were 
very marked. Even in 1931 many of them 
were suffering unemployment and short- 
time, and some of them had already begun 
to do so in 1929 and 1930. Moreover, it 
was the chief wage-earners, the fathers, 
who were particularly subject to both 
unemployment and short-time; and short- 
time where it existed (and it existed in 
almost as many cases as unemployment 
proper), cost many of them as serious a 
loss of time in the course of the year as 
did unemployment itself. Further, many 


1 Of the 41 families with a father on short time 
(but not unemployed) in 1931, 17 showed three, four 
or five major consumption changes, and all but two 
showed one or more. None of those where the father 
had lost under 20 per cent of working time reported 
major changes. As for the types of ill effects 17 of the 
41 families reported savings depleted, 25 reported 
drastic cuts in food and clothes, 15 had moved for 
cheaper rent, 28 had incurred debts, and 7 had received 


financial aid. 
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fathers, so early as 1931 and even 1930, had 
suffered drastic wage-cuts or changes of 
occupation to a lower level, so that the 
average full-time weekly earnings of the 
entire group of fathers had fallen from the 
relatively high level of $30 to $16. 

Of the effects of unemployment and 
short-time combined upon the families, 
the most common were not the uncovering 
of supplementary sources of income or of 
domestic consumption, but the loss of a 
previously held standard of living, both 
on the side of consumption proper and on 
that of financial independence. On the 
side of consumption, the general tendency 
as regards food was for families with an 
initial quality margin to drop to the level 
of those with little, and for those with 
little to ‘‘do without:’’ in clothing the 
tendency of all groups was to ‘‘do with- 
out’’ and live on what they had left; in 
housing, besides the abandonment of up- 
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keep items, there was a serious proportion 
of families moving to cheaper rentals— 
a drastic form of change,—besides a smal] 
group who sold or lost their homes. 


On the side of financial independence, | 
there was a tendency for the loss of say- 
ings, the abandonment of insurance, and 
the accumulation of debts; the receipt of | 


outside aid, however, at least by the ac- 
count of the families, was less frequent. 
All these ill effects of a depleted income 


were plainly cumulative:—a total loss of } 


much under 20 per cent of working time, 
or a corresponding reduction of earning 
power through wage-cuts, even when the 


loss was by the chief wage-earner, caused | 
as a rule only minor disturbances; while | 


losses of 20 to 40 per cent, and of 4o per 
cent and over, caused increasingly serious 
changes, not only as regards each ill effect 
taken separately but in the clustering of 
ill effects. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


The following announcement has been received from the Washington headquarters 
of the American Home Economics Association: 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association will 
be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 26 to 30, 1933, with the Hotel Schroeder as 


headquarters. 
Modern World."’ 


The central theme of the discussions will be ‘Home Economics in a 


The program will include two public evening sessions addressed by prominent 
speakers on important phases of education for homemaking, with special reference 
to the adaptation of home life to present conditions. Opportunity will also be pro- 
vided for members particularly interested in food, clothing, family economics, family 
relationships, or the house and its management to hear these subjects presented by 
specialists and to join in informal discussions. 

The business of the Association will be transacted at the regular annual business 


session and at two meetings of the Council. 


Home economics and radio will be the subject of a special conference on June 26. 
The chairman of local arrangements is Miss Ella Babcock, Milwaukee Public Schools, 
1111 North roth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs P) 


and theories; (2) repor 
of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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SAMOA OFFERS AN EXCHANGE 


EDWIN R. EMBREE 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


I 


HE schoolmaster and I were flabber- 

gasted. We had come to offer the 

Samoans a brand new American 
school. And they had accepted it readily 
enough. But they insisted that we take 
something from their way of life as an 
exchange present to America. 

We hadn't counted on this. In fact we 
had not even thought about it. The idea 
that a remote and primitive island might 
have something to offer us in our high 
state of civilization was shocking. We 
were baffled at the thought of getting our 
fellows to receive such a suggestion with 
anything but guffaws. 

The whole thing had started at a fono— 
that combination of parliament and social 
club about which so much of the politics 
and ceremonial of Samoan life revolves. 

A few of us from America had come on 
an educational commission to Samoa. 
We had been in the islands several weeks, 
and, contrary to the custom of white 
visitors, we had not stayed in the com- 
modious American quarters of the Naval 
Station on Pango Pango Bay, but had 
been living the whole time with the 
chiefs and people in the villages. This 
evening we had been sitting with the 


chiefs of Leone, the principal village of 
the Western District of Tutuila. 

We had all solemnly drunk ava together. 
The unintoxicating drink had been mixed, 
as it has been for no one knows how many 
hundreds of years, by the taupou, the sacred 
virgin and official hostess of the village, 
the only woman allowed near this hal- 
lowed talk fest of the chiefs. Skillfully, 
with her bundle of shredded bark, the 
full-bosomed taupou had kneaded the 
powdered ava root and water in the fine 
old wooden bowl. Nonchalantly, from 
time to time, she threw the bundle over 
her shoulder to be caught by a manaia, 
a young prospective chief, who flipped 
it in the wind until the strands were free 
from any rough particles of the hand- 
powdered root. Catching the bundle of 
strands again as it was tossed back to her, 
the taupou went on with her mixing and 
straining, paying no heed to what the 
chiefs were saying or doing. She was a 
ceremonial figure at this function, not so 
much a person as mime in an accustomed 
and traditional rdle. Finally, the drink 
properly mixed, the announcer clapped 
his hands sharply. order the 
names of the chiefs were called, beginning 
with the highest, and proceeding scrupu- 
lously down the scale. As each name was 


In slow 
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called, the cupbearer, another young bare- 
foot nobleman, held the half cocoanut to 
be filled from the common bowl by the 
taupou, then in stately strides carried it to 
the designated chief and passed it to him 
with a sweeping gesture so low that the 
bowl almost touched the floor. With the 
single word ‘‘manuia’’ (blessings) the chief 
took the bowl and drained its refreshing 
contents in a single noisy draught. 

Often after the formal ava ceremony is 
over three or four of the chiefs will sit 
around for further talk; sometimes as 
many as eight or ten will remain and stay 
for hours talking over village business or 
private affairs or gossip—or just talking. 
So it happened on this evening in Leone, 
as ic did almost every night of our stay, 
that a few of us who were visiting from 
America sat on with half a dozen of our 
hosts. 

Two of the chiefs—Lefu, our host in 
Leone, and Tufele, high chief of the remote 
island group of Manu’a—spoke excellent 
and fluent English, so when we sat around 
after the formal fonos, the conversation 
dropped naturally into that tongue. The 
others, including old Leoso, head talking 
chief of the Western District, none of 
whom knew English, sat in courteous 
attention, patiently rolling shreds of 
banana leaves about home-grown tobacco 
and smoking the improvised cigarettes 
as we talked our foreign language. Some- 
times they would ask the drift of our con- 
servation and drop a remark or two. 
Sometimes Lefu or Tufele would turn 
from us to talk with their fellows and we 
visitors would sit quietly until the con- 
versation veered back to us. 

In these informal after-gatherings we 
were allowed to stretch out our tired legs, 
which we had had to keep tucked under 
us as we Sat stiffly cross-legged on the floor 
before our assigned posts during the for- 
mal fono. It was all very. hospitable and 
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comfortable as we sat talking in the guest 
house, with the moon sailing gently 
through the sky outside, with the Pacific 
Ocean breaking in sonorous rhythm on the 
ree{ a hundred feet away, with the patter 
of singing and dancing and laughter 
drifting to us softly from neighboring 
houses as the young people went about 
their evening frivoling. 


II 


‘*Please tell us once more,’’ Tufele asked, 
““*how you white men of the West have 
gained all of your power and how our 
young men may learn your ways and thus 
bring to Samoa the strength and wealth 
and success of America. 

“We are very dull in Samoa,"’ he went 
on with a courteous bow and smile. ‘‘If 
you say it all again maybe we will under- 
stand,”’ 

“The great achievements of Western 
civilization,’’ the schoolmaster eagerly 
began his lecture, “‘are the development 
and use of tools. These represent the 
essential difference between ‘civilized’ and 
primitive peoples. 

“By tools,’’ he went on, ‘I mean not 
only shovels and levers and plows and 
knives, although even in such simple de- 
vices Europe and America have a great 
advantage over such a country as Samoa. 
I mean more especially the amazingly 
efficient machines we in the West have 
developed through the use of steam and 
chemicals and electricity: mills for mak- 
ing cloth and all kinds of goods, trains, 
automobiles, motorships, telephones, de- 
vices for preserving foods and canning 
them for convenient use at any time. 
These are great triumphs. Any people 
who make use of them multiply their 
powers enormously. 

‘In Samoa you are almost entirely lack- 
ing in the mechanics of modern civiliza- 


tion. For example, a sharpened stick is 
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almost the only farm tool, a rude stone adz 
the only cutting instrument, a canoe the 
only means of transportation, hand weav- 
ing of rough fibers the only way of mak- 
ing Cloth. In the West, a machine turns 
9 out as much beautiful and durable cloth- 
ing in a day as whole Samoan villages 
Fcould weave ina year. Plows and reapers 
] cultivate and harvest huge crops where the 
Samoan putters for months to grow a few 
¥taro roots. Planing mills and steel fur- 
Fnaces produce materials for hundreds of 
Fmultiple buildings while a carpenter's 
guild in the South Seas is scraping and 
rounding the timbers for asingle hut. We 
travel like lightning in steamships and 
trains and airplanes where primitive na- 
tions trudge along like snails. 

‘And it is not only our machines that 
enable us to work so much more efficiently. 
It is also our capacity for organization 
and division of labor. We set out to 
accomplish the greatest result with the 
least amount of effort. This gives us the 
advantage over groups that are easy-going, 
unorganized, and still laboring with their 
hands to wrest a daily living from the soil. 

“The white man will rule you,’’ he 
went on sympathetically. “‘He will actu- 
ally push you off the earth unless you also 
acquire his powerful tools, unless you 
also organize and become efficient.”’ 

I had begun to be aroused to the im- 
portance of our achievements as my friend 
was speaking. So I took up the text and 
expanded the sermon. 

‘Even more valuable than our tools of 
mechanics and organization,”’ I said, ‘‘are 
the penetrating intellectual tools that 
civilization has developed: writing, math- 
ematics, science. 

“By refinements of the concept of num- 
ber, by weights and measures and instru- 
ments of precision, we study natural forces 
accurately and thus in turn are able to 
handle these forces and make them serve 
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us. By science we ferret out the secrets of 
nature and exploit them to our benefit. 
Our material triumphs are the result of our 
intellectual tools. Knowing the laws of 
growth and heredity we develop nourish- 
ing fruits and cereals, we breed hens to 
lay greater numbers of eggs, cows to give 
richer milk, sheep to grow finer wool, 
beeves and hogs to offer more succulent 
meat, and we protect our bodies from the 
parasites which cause disease. Under- 
standing physical forces we employ steam 
and electricity as slaves and jinns to do our 
work and perform our miracles. 

‘These intellectual tools not only give 
us more power over nature; they actually 
enlarge the scope of our minds. The use 
of mathematical formulae is an aid to 
philosophy as well as to efficiency. Sci- 
ence is a noble study as well as a means of 
better farming. Writing enables us to 
record our discoveries and also to express 
our thoughts and speculations so that our 
friends and children can appreciate them 
and add to them. These tools of wisdom 
enlarge the capacities of our minds quite 
as much as machines multiply the powers 
of our hands.”’ 

Lefu translated what we had been say- 
ing to the other chiefs. They nodded 
their heads in agreement as he reported 
the miracles of our machines. They were 
excited at the very names of our devices 
for spinning cloth and planing lumber and 
harvesting crops. They agreed that the 
lack of tools made their daily tasks, even 
in so abundantly fruitful a country as 
Samoa, much more laborious than they 
needed to be. And they seemed to catch 
the point about the strength and power 
over other people which our machines and 
our intellectual tools inevitably gave us. 

Tufele pointed out that the use of the 
powerful tools of gun boats and powder 
had given the white man his first great 
advantage in his early meetings with the 
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Pacific islanders. He was torn between 
his instinct of hospitality and his natural 
belligerence and local pride as he dis- 
cussed the different outcome that might 
have resulted if the Polynesians had had 
machines of destruction equal to those 
of the white man when the first papalangi 
(stranger—skybreaker) came sailing into 
the South Seas. 

Others of the chiefs eagerly took up the 
discussion. It seemed a new idea to them 
that the white man’s supremacy was not 
something innate or supernatural but may 
have come about simply as a natural result 
of his superior machines and methods. 

Lefu, who was the most thoughtful of 
the chiefs, began to inquire about the in- 
tellectual tools. He readily understood 
the greater mental scope offered to a people 
who used a thoroughly developed world 
language. Until recently, he pointed out, 
in Samoa and in the South Seas generally 
there was no writing. The people could 
convey ideas from one to another by 
speech, but they could not pass their 
thoughts around to a wider group through 
letters, or preserve them for future genera- 
tions in books. Even now, using a lan- 
guage restricted to a single small group, 
they are cut off from free access to the 
literature and learning of the world and 
are unable to send their ideas outside their 
own islands. The restrictions imposed 
by the inadequacies of this intellectual 
tool of language, Lefu thought, were 
among the greatest handicaps of many of 
the small primitive groups. It was a 
terrific barrier to that active membership 
in a society of nations which modern com- 
munications were forcing on all people. 

As we discussed the subject it appeared 
that the lack of science and mathematics 
might be an even greater limitation. The 
instruments of precision and the concepts 
of science have given the Western nations 
their amazing power over nature. Any 
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people who are lacking in these strong and | 
penetrating tools of wisdom must be ata | 
great disadvantage in the modern world, | 

All this knowledge, my friend and I ex. | 
plained, was in the West passed on to the 
The | 


new generations through the school. 
same knowledge could be given to the 
children of Samoa. Modern 
would enable this people to acquire in a 
single generation much of what the West- 
ern nations had been building up slowly 
through centuries. 


Ill 


Leoso, the old talking chief, smiled | 


meaningly and signalled for attention. 
He had been whispering to the young men 


who were coming and going at his direc- ] 


tion and he now announced that if we were 
willing the young people, as if in exchange 
for our ideas, would like to do some sing- 
ing and dancing for us in the guest house. 


Happily we turned from the tools and | 


abstractions of the West to contemplate 
the enjoyments of a South Sea evening. 
A dozen young men who had been gath- 


ering unnoticed on the beach outside the | 


house burst into song and came trooping 
up to the fale. An equal number of girls 
advanced more demurely from a near-by 
house. 


groups on the floor at one end of the large 


room while we chiefs and visitors sat as | 


an informal audience at the other end. 
A boy started beating with his fingers 


on a roll of matting a rhythmic syncopa- | 


tion. Three young men stood up and 
began to dance. 
in and out and their hips took up the 
languid motion. Meanwhile their wrists, 


at the end of outstretched arms, weaved | 
out a separate dance. The beating be- | 


came swifter and a little louder. The 


whole group who were sitting began | 
7 his legs, ca 


strumming or humming a vocal tattoo. 


schools | 


Laughing and chattering the | 
young people arranged themselves in two | 


Slowly their heels moved | 
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The dancers responded with more sinuous 
motions, a livelier movement of the arms 
and wrists. “‘Lolo,’’ the chorus cried, 
and the dancers began squatting down- 
ward, still keeping their arms weaving 
and their feet sliding, until they were 
almost sitting on their swiftly moving 
¥ heels. Then slowly they rose again, gave 
# . final flourish of arms and thighs and ran 
back to sit among the chorus which 
shouted and laughed its approval. 

At a more stately tattoo on the impro- 
vised drum, the taupow who had served 
our ava rose, started a languorous dance 
full of the same dignity that she had 
shown in attending the fono. Two 
younger girls jumped up on either side 
1 to do a swifter dance, and in a moment 
the crone Malolo stood up and mimicked 
the tawpow in grimacing caricature. The 
young folks cheered and rocked with glee. 
The chiefs smiled and grunted approval. 
The taupow paid no attention, going non- 
chalantly on in the languid aloofness of 
her slow steps and rhythmic dignity. 

As the dance went on, a score of chil- 
dren gathered on the paepae outside the 
fale and one by one men and women came 
over from adjoining houses to sit calmly 
watching the fun, sometimes bringing 
children in arms, sometimes wrapping 
about their naked bodies the sheet which 
had been covering them on their mat beds. 
At the slightest pause in the dance within 
the house, six-year-olds would start a 
siva of their own, giggling and screaming 
as they imitated the steps of their only 
slightly older brothers and sisters. 

After an impressive pause a young man 
stepped out, with his long cutting knife, 
a homely tool but a murderous looking 
weapon in the hands of a lithe manaia. 
To the slightly varied steps of the siva 
the young man flung his knife about his 
¥ head, around his body and up between 
9 his legs, cast ic twirling in the air, caught 
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it glancing from the back of his neck, to 
circle it again about his swaying body. 
Three separate dances were being done by 
this manaia, all to the same music beaten 
out on the mat and hummed by the chorus 
—-one dance of his feet and thighs, another 
of his arms and wrists, and stiil a third of 
the flashing knife. 

Then the young people varied the pro- 
gram by sitting dances, where knees 
bobbed up and down and arms clapped 
and flapped, writhed and turned in the air. 
Occasionally without any dance the 
chorus would burst into song, although 
even then feet and hands which could not 
keep still pattered and strummed on the 
mat-covered floor. 

Suddenly that one of the two groups of 
young people which had been furnishing 
all of the entertainment shouted, ‘‘Ua alu 
atu le afi'’—(the fire is passing to your 
side). With a joyous shout the others 
chanted, ‘‘Faafetai ua sau le afi’’ (thank 
you very much, the fire has come to our 
side). Thereupon the second group took 
up the entertainment and in song and siva 
and sword dance gave free and hearty 
expression to their skill and their joy 
of living. 

In Samoa the young people seem to take 
equal joy in acting and in watching their 
fellows. One group will attend and 
applaud another for hours, savoring the 
rich flavor of every skillful sinuous move- 
ment, listening eagerly to new songs or 
the familiar resonance of old chants, rock- 
ing with laughter at comedy and carica- 
ture. But when the performers “‘pass the 
fire’’ a glad shout goes up from the side 
receiving it and the new group swings 
into the dance with delight and abandon 
while their fellows settle back for almost 
equal activity as an audience. 

During the jollity the chiefs sat around 
smiling and smoking, talking among 
themselves, occasionally making a remark 
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that would arouse a laugh. Chiefs have 
much too much dignity to take any active 
part in the frivolities of the young people, 
but they enjoy it almost as much as the 
participants. And the boys and girls in 
turn never become so engrossed in their 
hilarity as to forget the deference due their 
elders. 

The two groups of entertainers joined 
in a final chant of melancholy minor 
chords and with ceremonious bows all 
around the young people departed as un- 
obtrusively as they had come. Their 
voices died away in laughter and snatches 
of song, as they went to their homes 
throughout the village or wandered off in 
occasional couples under the palms. 


IV 


We moved out into a larger circle after 
the young people left. The chiefs talked 
together eagerly for a few moments and 
then at the direction of Leoso, the ranking 
noble, Lefu said to us that they were all 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
learning the efficient ways of the West, 
and that they would be very grateful if we 
would help them establish the new school 
so that the young people could acquire 
something of our knowledge and Samoa 
could thus approach the wealth and power 
of the Western nations. 

We talked over details of the plans. 
The schoolmaster was full of ideas which 
he wanted to get into practice at once, and 
the chiefs said they were ready to follow 
his directions in a matter which he under- 
stood so much better than they. 

Hereupon Leoso, turning to us with a 
courteous bow, spoke and Lefu translated. 
“We are deeply grateful for your offer of 
the school. Americans are a magnani- 
mous people. We shall never forget your 


kindness in bringing to us so freely your 
tools of wisdom.”’ 
He paused impressively and then went 
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on. ‘‘What now may we give you in ex. | 
change? We are a poor people but our | 


fathers have lived for centuries in these 
islands and among us have grown up cus- 


toms and ways of life which we call faa 


Samoa and which in many items we believe 
are the most beautiful ways of life of any 
people. We shall be glad if you will 
choose any of our customs and let us 
teach them to you in return for your 
American school.”’ 

We were flabbergasted. 

The schoolmaster protested that we 
wanted nothing in return, that we offered 


the school freely since it was clear that | 
the Samoans were pitifully lacking in | 


tools and formalized learning. As we had 
developed these to so high a point in the 


West we were willing and eager to pass | 


them on to other people and wanted 
nothing in exchange. 

The chiefs looked puzzled and disap- 
pointed. Lefu and Tufele at once ex- 
claimed that they could not accept a 


gift without making some return and the | 


other chiefs, as soon as our reply was 


translated to them, shook their heads | 


vigorously, almost menacingly. In voices 
that rose above the natural soft tones of 
their native liquid syllables, they declared 
it was discourteous and unthinkable for 
them to accept any gift without some ex- 
change and that in the case of so precious 
a thing as the school they wanted to give 
to us in America something of the very best 


from their ways of life. 


The schoolmaster was as distressed as | 
He kept insisting that we | 
wanted nothing, that we were making a | 
free gift simply because of our desire to 


the chiefs. 


improve our friends and world neighbors. 


As baffled as my friend by the attitude | 


of the Samoans, I suddenly realized the 
egotism and presumption of our offer. 


While the schoolmaster and the chiefs | 
went on with the dispute, the statements | 
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of each being laboriously translated back 
and forth, my mind began picturing the 
scenes during the past century or two in 
which the Westerner had been insistently 
pressing his ways on peoples everywhere 
throughout the world, and had been 
sternly declaring that he wanted nothing 
in return. 

During all of modern times, I thought 
to myself, the Western nations have had a 
consuming urge to capture and convert 
the world. Our attitude has been arro- 
gant. We have always insisted on forcing 
our customs on others and we have never 
paused to inquire whether native peoples 
might have something in their social 
mores Or Spiritual values that we might 
usefully take in exchange. 

The most active expression of this atti- 
tude has been through Christian missions. 
Tens of thousands of men and women have 
gone out from Europe and America to 
carry the glad tidings of salvation to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been poured 
into the missionary movement generously, 
joyously, with the highest motives un- 
tainted with any kind of selfishness. 
Many of the evangelists, especially of the 
earlier period, were among the finest and 
best educated members of Western society. 
The church members who stayed at home 
had inspiration and exaltation of soul 
from the deeds of their representatives in 
the field. The tone of Western life was 
raised by the zeal of the mission activity. 
Whatever its net result, the Christian 
crusade of recent centuries is the most re- 
markable exhibition of mass altruism the 
world has ever known. 

This zealous regard for the welfare of 
remote peoples has not been restricted to 
the spread of religion. There have been 
medical and school missions as parts of 
the Christianizing activity not only, but 
as ends inthemselves. American founda- 
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tions have devoted millions of dollars 
and hundreds of expert directors to medi- 
cal centers and health activities in foreign 
lands. The British army ini India and 
Fiji, and the United States navy in Samoa 
have trained their sanitary corps and their 
medical equipment against the tiny para- 
sites which cause disease as eagerly as 
they have trained their shock troops and 
guns against national enemies. Men con- 
vinced of the benefits of modern public 
schools have carried their ideas zealously 
if not always wisely to Asia and Africa 
and the Islands of the Pacific. 

And there have been missionaries of 
commerce. While the traders have been 
moved of course by a desire for wealth, 
they have also been confident of the bene- 
fits of their goods to primitive peoples. 
Men have distributed kerosene to the 
Chinese, harvesting machines to the Bal- 
kans, and electric lights to the Polynesian 
Islands, not only because of profits but 
because they were firmly convinced that 
these Western gadgets were a tremendous 
improvement over anything the primitive 
people had. The sugar and pineapple and 
rubber plantations of the Pacific are re- 
garded by their owners as richly beneficent 
additions to the local countries. The 
altruistic motives of foreign trade, often 
discounted by the scornful, have been very 
real. They glow from the faces of the 
traveling Babbitts. They have supported 
the egos and suffused the personalities of 
the traders. There is rejoicing when a 
new village builds an electric light plant 
or installs a water system or lays a paved 
road, like unto that when a new soul 
comes into Zion. 

This great movement from the West for 
the enlightenment and improvement of 
backward peoples has been one of the 
amazing phenomena of modern times. 
Blind and instinctive, mingled of strange 
factors of greed and egotism and good will, 
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it is one of the greatest forces in world 
affairs. Nations have fought over the 
right to convert as well as to colonize. 
The church and the hospital and the store 
have grown up together not from the 
sinister planning of some supercorpora- 
tion but because they were all parts of 
our belief that our ways were best, of our 
passion to press our good things onto all 
our fellow men. ‘“‘The regeneration of 
the world in this generation’’ is a slogan 
that has stirred the heart of the health 
worker and trader and colonizer quite as 
much as that of the missionary. 

The amazing thing in all this outpour- 
ing of altruism is that it has never occurred 
to any of us in the West or to any of our 
emissaries in foreign parts that other 
peoples might have something in their 
religions or customs or ways of life that 
were better than ours, that might be worth 
studying and applying in our own lives 
instead of ruthlessly supplanting. Like 
the prophets of old, our very zeal has eaten 
us up. We have been too eager to dump 
our wares to pause to see if there might be 
something we could profitably take in 
exchange. 


Vv 


My thoughts about the arrogance and 
bland assurance of Western altruism were 
interrupted by the chiefs, who turned to 
me for confirmation of what they had been 
saying to my friend. 

Lefu had been insistently, almost mo- 
notonously, pointing out how degrading 
it would be for his people to accept the 
school without giving something equally 
valuable in exchange. 

‘In the smallest affairs of Samoan life,"’ 
he said, ‘exchange is the very essence, 
not only of courtesy but of self-respect. 
Even the young people, you noticed, made 
ceremonial exchanges among themselves 
in their entertainment."’ 
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Lefu was at once more subtle and more 
tough-fibred than his fellow chiefs. The 
blood of an adventurous English sea cap- 
tain flowed in his veins as well as that of 
the courteous Samoans. A glint of aloof 
humor often lurked in his brown eyes, 
though on occasion those eyes could turn 
to ice as they gave an unspoken reprimand 
to an erring manaia or as they unfurled 
the banner of war in some village dispute. 
He went on to elaborate the point the 
chiefs had been making. He was able to 
put into words what had been only an 
instinctive, unformulated feeling with 
them. 

‘We must not degrade ourselves by 
grovelling acceptance of your gifts. It is 
just this attitude which has perverted the 
relations between the Western nations and 
all other peoples. You are terribly strong. 
You can seize our lands if you desire. 
But what is worse you sometimes seize 
our souls. When you force your ways 
upon us without some honorable ex- 
change, we lose our dignity and self-re- 
spect. Too often the island peoples of 
the Pacific have, in servilely accepting 
your ways, lost everything which had 
meaning to them. Our young people 
reach greedily for your garish pleasures 
and, losing respect for the old ways, take 
on blindly customs which dazzle, partly 
because they are not understood. Before 
the terrific impact of the West, our civili- 
zations crumble."’ 

Lefu was not speaking in anger. He 
seemed rather to be trying patiently and 
sorrowfully to explain some great catas- 
trophe that had been occurring and that 
threatened his people. I knew something 
of what was in his mind. Primitive peo- 
ple the world over have broken before the 
inrush of the powerful Westerners and the 
devastating lure of their newfangled 


ways. In some places, of course, the 


white man has simply walked in and taken 
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the land, as in Australia and New Zealand 
and for the most part in Hawaii, but even 
where the country is still nominally in 
possession of the original inhabitants, the 
breakdown of native life has been swift 
and terrific. So it has been in Tahiti and 
Fiji and Sumatra and Java and Africa and 
large parts of India and China. 

I understood also what the chief meant 
by his objection to the blind acceptance 
of Western mechanical pleasures. I had 
often enough seen young Samoans leaving 
their gay singing and dancing in the open 
fales to crowd into a stuffy room and gape 
at garish pictures of Chicago gangsters 
and sentimentalized overdressed and over- 
sexed females. I had seen boys and girls 
busily covering their lithe bodies with 
ugly and unsanitary clothes. I had felt a 
lump rising in my throat to watch a 
school drilling before a white commission, 
the children singing till their voices 
cracked in blind adoration of the Western 
gods; a boy beating away for dear life on 
a broken sheepskin drum, not having the 
faintest idea what it was all about but 
trying with every ounce of his being to 
do what he supposed the white man would 
regard as the proper thing; barefoot chil- 
dren stamping out a monotonous march 
terrified lest they lose step, not under- 
standing at all why regular time was so 
sacred but frightened to risk the anger of 
the white demons by a false step; boys 
struggling with improper fractions and 
least common denominators and quaking 
when the schoolmaster shouted correc- 
tions. 

Old Leoso, who had been listening care- 
fully as the discussion went on, interrupted 
with a vigorous speech. Although he 
was speaking in Samoan, he addressed 
himself to me and emphasized his talk by 
gestures and rhetorical pauses as though 
he thought I could understand his argu- 
ment as he went along. 
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When he finished, Lefu looked per- 
plexed. 

“Ie is hard,’’ he said, ‘‘to put into 
English what the chief has been saying. 
In effect it is that he thinks even in 
America and Europe you accept the gifts 
of science and power without enough 
thought of what they mean. He says 
man may properly accept without return 
gifts only from the gods, and he seems to 
think that you have come to regard science 
and industry as gods and that you have 
accepted their gifts in servility and awe. 
In your own lives, instead of simply using 
your amazing tools and powers of organ- 
ization, he believes you are actually in 
fear of them and are driven by them as 
though they were gods.”’ 

All of the chiefs seemed a good deal 
embarrassed. It is not their habit to 
analyze motives or discuss abstract mat- 
ters. And they are so courteous that to 
hint at criticism of anything pertaining 
to a friend seems rude and inhospitable. 
To assure me of their friendliness the huge 
chief Tufele shifted his three hundred and 
fifty pounds of bronzed brawn over the 
mat-covered pebbles of the floor and 
slapped me on the back. I reeled from 
the stroke of the heavy fist propelled by 
his giant arm. A Samoan love pat leaves 
its mark for days. 

In spite of embarrassment, Lefu went on 
to elaborate a little further his fear of 
the danger of accepting our civilization. 
There seemed to him a great difference 
between exchanging items from our di- 
verse ways of life as contrasted with one 
people accepting servilely and swallowing 
wholly the ways of another. 

“Your tools of wisdom,"’ he said, 
‘should be of great benefit to primitive 
people if they were presented and accepted 
simply as tools. But somehow they are 
not. Instead of helping us, instead of 
strengthening and magnifying our lives, 
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all contact with the industrial nations 
simply destroys us. I don’t think you 
mean to destroy us. I don’t hold with 
those who say you are terrible vampire 
people who stalk up and down the earth 
determined to kill everything and every- 
body before you. The Americans whom 
I know are for the most part kindly 
people. Anyway you are not devils. 
You naturally want money and power but 
I don't think you love to kill and destroy. 
Yet you do destroy native peoples every- 
where you go. You kill all their pride 
and self-respect. You leave them gibber- 
ing before your mechanical gods, not 
understanding the mechanics but wor- 
shipping the godhead, abandoning their 
own ways and ignominiously crawling 
toward a blind imitation of your ways.”’ 

This speech which started quietly 
ended passionately. At once Lefu covered 
his embarrassment by turning from me to 
plunge into conversation with his fellows. 

The chiefs were clearly unwilling to en- 
gage in any further inhospitable argument. 
Leoso made a closing ceremonial speech 
in which he thanked us again for our offer 
of the school, said that he knew we in- 
tended no discourtesy, and that he realized 
we would want some time to talk together 
before we chose the aspects of their life 
which we would want to carry back to 
America in exchange for the proposed 
school. He suggested that we have 
another round of ava together in token of 
undying friendship. He clapped his 
hands. Three young men at once ap- 
peared and undertook the ava service. 
Slowly the ceremonious bow! passed with 
sweeping gesture to each chief, who, 
with a warm “‘manuia’’ and courteous 
bow toward us, drank. 


VI 
As the bow] went its slow round I leaned 


against my post and allowed my mind to 
dwell on faa Samoa, the ways of life of this 
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Polynesian people which the chiefs had 
generously offered to teach us in exchange 
for our school. 

I remembered the universal courtesy 
alike to strangers and to all members of the 
villages; the dignity that marked the life 
of the elders; the gaiety of the young 
people and the assured nonchalance of the 
children. I thought with pleasure of the 
spirit of give and take that ran through 
all aspects of Samoan life: the coopera- 
tion and exchange which took the place 
of the competitive spirit so pervasive in 
our customs whether of business or 
pleasure. 

No one in Samoa, I realized, is rich in 
the sense of owning vast properties and 
storehouses of goods; such a thing is un- 
imaginable in a community of pure and 
simple communism. Likewise no one is 
in want or distress. The communal 
gardens and the fishing in the bay supply 
food for all, which is distributed in accord- 
ance with a fixed order of priority from 
the high chief to the least member of an 
untitled family, and which leaves no one 
hungry so long as there is a mouthful of 
food in the village. Houses are built by 
the carpenter's guild at the direction of 
the chiefs, extra food and a few fine mats 
being the only pay. If a house is blown 
down in a hurricane or crumbles with age, 
the family simply moves into the home of 
a relative or into one of the guest houses 
until in due time the village carpenters 
can get around to build the new shelter. 

There islittle need in this warm and 
fertile island for driving labor. But just 
as no one goes destitute so no one is with- 
out work. The young men rise at dawn 
to cultivate the gardens or to go on fishing 
expeditions. The girls are all busy keep- 
ing the houses clean, making tapa cloth, 
and weaving mats. The elders supervise 
and join heartily in the daily tasks. All 


is directed by the unquestioned orders of | 
Labor is done heartily and | 


the chiefs. 
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effectively but there is no maudlin worship 
of labor for its own sake. Toil is recog- 
nized as the necessary price of food and 
shelter and decorous surroundings. But 
asolemn sermon about the dignity of labor 
and the virtue of diligent and miserly 
thrift would bring guffaws from the whole 
village. 

Samoans live in the present. 
little planning and no worry for the future. 
This is partly because benign and abundant 
nature makes little demand for prepara- 
tion against stormy winters, long 
droughts, or seasons of infertility. But 
it is also from a wise understanding that 
life is something to be lived, not to be 
protected against, that experience is a 
stream to be plunged into as it flows by, 
not to be stared at and avoided. All this 
gives an air of casualness or superficiality. 
But it guarantees that life is lived fully, 
richly, each day by every one. 

Regulations and tabus limit life at many 
points. The customs are rigorously en- 
forced not so much by edict and punish- 
ment as by traditional public opinion. 
Superstition cramps the care of disease 
and affects many of the common habits. 
Lack of broad learning limits the range 
of intellectual activity. Privations and 
actual misery flow from lack of careful 
planning and accurate knowledge. Flies 
and mosquitoes are a torment. Filth 
litters the beach and pollutes the drinking 
water. Yaws and hookworm and ele- 
phantiasis spread a noisome growth which 
could easily be checked by elementary 
medicine and sanitation. 

But with all the limitations and priva- 
tions that are clearly evident to the casual 
eye, it seemed to me, as I sat contemplating 
the evening scene in this commodious 
guest house of the quiet village, that on 
the whole the Samoans got more out of 
life than we in the busy, clamorous, 
successful West. This appeared strange 
and unnatural, for with all our knowledge 
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and all our miraculous tools we should by 
rights be living a much richer life than the 
people of a primitive island in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

How fine it would be, I thought, if we 
in the West could take something of the 
beauties of the South Sea life in exchange 
for our tools and efficiencies; if we could 
achieve something of the calm and dignity 
and quiet pleasure which the Samoans 
seem to have in such boundless quantities; 
if we could learn to live more richly in the 
present, easing a little from our terrible 
competition, our sacrifice of everything to 
the pursuit of With labor 
reduced to a minimum by efficient tools, 
with food and material plenty so readily 
provided by our mechanical slaves, with 
our minds enlarged by our<ools of wisdom, 
what godlike lives we should be able to 
live if only we had sense enough to do it. 

I thought also how different our con- 
tacts with other people might be if we 
could ever learn this lesson of courteous 
give and take. Instead of destroying 
native civilizations by insisting that they 
accept blindly and completely our ways, 
we might enable them to keep their self- 
respect while they enlarged their powers 
by using what they chose of our tools and 
methods. Our impact then instead of 
disintegrating the personalities of the 
young people and breaking down beauti- 
ful ancient cultures might be mutually 
enriching. 

‘“Tofa, malolo,’’ (goodbye, good for- 
tune) said the chiefs one after another as 
at the end of the ava service they backed 
out ceremonially before us. 

The schoolmaster and I were left alone 
with the moonlight and the rolling surf 
and with our perplexity as to whether we 
could persuade our friends at home to 
accept in exchange for our schools and 
our Western efficiencies something of the 
beauty and grace and dignity of the ways 
of life of Samoa. 


**success.’’ 
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THE GERRYMANDER SYSTEM IN GEORGIA 
CULLEN B. GOSNELL 


Emory University 


EORGIA is undoubtedly the most 
completely gerrymandered state 
inthe Union today. This system 

affects members of the legislature, all elec- 
tive state-house officials (governor, judges 
of the higher courts, commissioner of 
agriculture, secretary of state, etc.), mem- 
bers of the national House of Representa- 
tives and of the United States Senate from 
Georgia. This has come about by the 
insistence of the rural group of politicians 
on domination of the state and their seem- 
ing determination to keep the urban popu- 
lation from having their proper say in 
the political affairs of the commonwealth. 
Instead of the system's being gradually 
abandoned, it grows steadily worse every 
year. Many people of the farms are 
either moving to cities within the state 
or are migrating to other states. It is 
said that over 60,000 Georgia farms were 
abandoned in the period from 1920 to 1930. 

This system of gerrymander goes back 
to the formation of the present Constitu- 
tion of Georgia in 1877. By the provi- 
sions of this document every county in 
the state, regardless of its size, has at 
least one representative in the lower 
house of the General Assembly. Article 
3, Section 3, reads as follows: ‘“The House 
of Representatives shall consist of Repre- 
sentatives apportioned among the several 


counties of the State as such counties are 
marked and defined and as the same may 
be hereafter created as follows: To the 
eight counties having the largest popula- 
tion, three Representatives each; to the 
thirty counties having the next largest 
population, two Representatives each; and 
the remaining counties, one Representative 
each,’’ etc. The eight counties having 
three representatives each at the present 
time are: Bibb, DeKalb, Chatham, Floyd, 
Fulton, Muscogee, Richmond, and Troup. 

Altogether there are 159 counties in the 
State of Georgia. Up until recently the 
number was 161, but two counties—Camp- 
bell and Milton—have since been con- 
solidated with Fulton County. On the 
whole, the tendency seems to be to in- 
crease the number of counties instead of 
reducing them. 

There are many good examples of un- 
equal representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Georgia. Fulton County, 
in which Atlanta is located, has approxi- 
mately 330,000 people, Echols County 
has 2,744; yet Fulton has only three 
representatives in the lower house, while 
Echols has one. Echols, then, has one- 
third as many representatives as Fulton 
County, although it has much less than 
one-hundredth as many people. Fulton 
has more than twenty thousand more 
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people than the 46 smallest counties of 
the State put together, still these same 
counties have 46 members of the lower 
house to three for Fulton County. Is it 
possible that any other state in the Union 
can beat this for a thorough-going gerry- 
mander system? 

Furthermore, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to bring about a more equitable 
apportionment of representation in the 
Georgia Legislature. The Constitution 
provides in Article 3, Section 3, Paragraph 
2, for a reapportionment by the legislature 
after each federal census, so that the eight 
largest counties at that time shall have 
three representatives each, the next thirty 
in size two each, and the others one each, 
but it says that ‘‘in no event shall the 
aggregate number of representatives be 
increased.’’ The total number cannot be 
increased in any way except by constitu- 
tional amendment, and as this takes a 
two-thirds vote of both houses of the 
legislature and approval of the voters, 
there is a very small chance that it can be 
done. The rural counties are not in a 
mood to be generous toward their city 
cousins and give them the representation 
they deserve, for the agricultural politi- 
cians intend to maintain their control over 
the lower house of the General Assembly. 

This system of gerrymander also extends 
to the state-house officials and congress- 
men from the state. The Neill Act of 
1917 provides that all political parties 
nominating candidates for state-house 
offices, for United States Senator (from 
Georgia), etc., by primaries, shall be 
governed by the ‘‘unit system’’ of nomina- 
tion. This unit system is based on repre- 
sentation in the lower house of the General 
Assembly. As the Democratic Party is the 
only one to select candidates for these 
various offices in this manner, it is the 
only one that makes use of the unit sys- 
tem. Under the unit system it is the 


number of unit votes that a candidate re- 
ceives, not the popular votes, which 
determines whether or not he gets the 
nomination for a particular ‘office. Each 
county has twice as many unit votes as 
it has representatives in the Georgia House 
of Representatives. For instance, Fulton 
County has three members in this chamber 
of the legislature and it thus has six unit 
votes, while Echols County has one 
representative in this body and therefore 
has two unit votes or one-third as many 
as Fulton. Yet, as was noted above, Ful- 
ton County has approximately 330,000 
people to 2744 for Echols. 

Under the Neill Act, candidates for 
governor and for United States Senator 
must get a majority of the unit votes 
of the state in order to secure the nomina- 
tions. This means that the successful 
candidate for each of these high offices 
must receive at least 206 unit votes, since 
the total number is 410 (two for each of 
the 205 members of the lower house). For 
all state-house offices other than gover- 
nor, a plurality of the unit votes is suffi- 
cient for nomination. A candidate for 
any of the state-house offices or for the 
United States Senate gets all of the unit 
votes of a county if he receives a plurality 
of the popular votes of such county. For 
instance, in the recent 
race for the Democratic nomination in 
this State there were seven candidates and 
wherever any one of them got a mere 
plurality in a particular county, that per- 
son received the whole unit vote of this 


gubernatorial 


county. 
Under this pernicious unit system it is 
possible for the rural counties to outvote 
the urban centers. As was stated above, 
it requires 206 unit votes to nominate a 
candidate for governor or a candidate for 
the United States Senate. The 121 small- 
est counties which are rural have two unit 
votes each or a total of 242; this is con- 
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siderably more than a majority of the 
unit votes. In the Democratic primary 
held in the State on September 14, ten 
counties polled less than 300 popular votes 
each and yet all of them had at least two 
unit votes apiece—the votes which really 
count. The smallest number of popular 
votes polled was by Quitman County 
where the total reached 26. Now, in the 
gubernatorial race with seven men in the 
field it was possible for one man to get 
Quitman’s two unit votes merely by re- 
ceiving five popular votes.!_ While Quit- 
man County was casting 26 popular votes 
Fulton was polling 22,117, nevertheless 
Fulton’s nomination strength was only 
three times as much as that of Quitman. 
This shows just how ridiculous the unit 
system is, for 26 people in Quitman have 
equal nomination strength with 7,372 in 
Fulton County.? Burke County has four 
unit votes and yet it cast only 289 votes in 
the primary. 

The successful candidate in the guber- 
natorial race received 252 unit votes or 46 
more than the necessary majority, but at 
the same time he polled only some 116,000 
popular votes out of approximately 
292,000. It is very likely that any strong 
candidate could have defeated Mr. Tal- 
madge in a field of about three candidates. 
The nominee was strong with the rural 
population of the State and managed to get 
more votes than any other candidate in a 
large number of counties. Since practi- 
cally all other candidates in the race cen- 
tered their fire on Mr. Talmadge, the 
latter's popular votes were concentrated 
while those of the other candidates were 

1 The votes of the seven candidates might be dis- 
tributed as follows: 5, 4, 4, 4,3,3,3- This totals 26. 

2. Fulton County has six unit votes or three times 
as many as Quitman. By dividing the popular vote 
of Fulton, #.e., 22, 117, by three, we get 7,3724. 
Thus, it is easy to see that while Fulton casts 7,372 


votes for each two unit votes it has, Quitman County 
only polls 26 popular votes but has two unit votes. 


scattered; this, of course, made it easy for 
Mr. Talmadge. 

As a rule, nomination by the Demo- 
cratic Party in Georgia for any office is 
equivalent to election. Even in 1928 
when many southern states went into the 
Republican column, this State remained 
Democratic by a good majority. The 
general election in November is merely a 
confirmation, so far as state-house offices 
are concerned, of what has already been 
done in the Democratic primaries. Usu- 
ally very few people trouble themselves 
to go to the polls at the November elec- 
tion. Thus it is very easy to see how effec- 
tive this gerrymander system is with 
respect to the state-house offices, United 
States Senator, etc. 

A ‘“‘double-barreled’’ gerrymander ap- 
plies to most of the seats of Georgia’s ten 
congressmen. Not only does the unit 
system apply in practically all of the dis- 
tricts, but at the same time these districts 
are unequal in population. The fifth 
district (where Fulton County is located) 
has approximately 406,000 people, yet the 
smallest district of the State has only 
225,000 inhabitants or a little more than 
half the population of the fifth district. 
Fulton County deserves at least one con- 
gressman, for it has more than one-tenth 
of the total population of the State. 
The Neill Act does not call for the nomi- 
nation of congressmen, i.¢., members of 
the national House of Representatives, 
under the unit system. This system ap- 
plies, however, in most of the districts; 
it is a usage. Occasionally the unit sys- 
tem is waived in a district. Such was the 
case in the primary for selecting a nominee 
in the fifth district on September 14. Mr. 
Robert Ramspeck, the incumbent, initiated 
this move. For the first time, Fulton 
County received a real break. Under the 
unit system, the other two counties in the 
district, DeKalb and Rockdale, had more 
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strength than Fulton for their total unit 
yote together was 8 to 6 for Fulton. 
After the unit system was set aside, Ful- 
ton County easily outvoted the two small 
counties; while Fulton was casting 22,117 
votes, DeKalb and Rockdale were polling 
a total together of about 7,000 votes. 
This gerrymander system was designed 
by politicians for the good of their order. 
In practically every state-wide campaign, 
the candidates play to the farmer for his 
vote; the result is that the worst form of 
demagoguery imaginable is perpetrated on 
the ignorant and innocent voter. In the 
last campaign for governor, one of the 
leading candidates told the farmers that 
if he were elected he would plow up the 
grounds of the governor's mansion, sow 
them in peas, and would put a drove of 
razor-back hogs thereon. It has also 
been rumored that if Governor Russell 
had chosen to run for re-election, a certain 
man would have opposed him. This 
would-be- candidate had planned to use a 
number of pictures (which he had in his 
possession) of Governor Russell in a 
tuxedo; he was going to show them to the 
farmers during the campaign and say, 
‘‘Look at him boys, that’s your governor 
with one of them nite-suits on.’’ This, 
no doubt, would have hurt Governor 
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Russell's chances of re-election very seri- 
ously, although he had made a good 
governor. Still another candidate in the 
governor's race charged one of the leading 
aspirants with wearing silk underwear, 
and this was probably an important factor 
in the candidate's defeat. 

There seems to be little chance of doing 
away with the gerrymander system in 
Georgia at any early date. The only way 
that the more populous counties can get 
anything like equal representation in the 
lower house of the General Assembly is 
by a constitutional amendment. Since 
this requires a two-thirds vote in both 
houses of the legislature, there seems to 
be little chance of its being done. The 
rural counties would block any such move. 
It is hardly possible even to change the 
unit system of nomination, as the back- 
ward county representatives have a ma- 
jority in the Georgia House of Representa- 
tives and can thus prevent repeal of the 
Neill Act. Thus it seems that Georgia 
must be content to let the gerrymander 
system continue in effect for a long while. 
Possibly at some remote time in the future 
the people will be aroused to the inequali- 
ties of the system and, after a campaign of 
education, a change for the better may be 
brought about. 
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PEACE-TIME REGULATION AS A PRECEDENT FOR NATIONAL 


PLANNING 
B. B. KENDRICK, JR. 
New York City 


INCE the beginning of the present 
period of economic distress, national 
planning has received the attention 

of a number of America’s best minds. In 
the discussion a recurring point is the 
successful wartime experiences of the 
country in controlling production and 
prices. This is interpreted as proof that 
we have the capacity to plan—the in- 
centive alone is lacking. 

Yet a point of equal or greater: signifi- 
cance which has been quite generally over- 
looked is the peacetime experience of the 
country with planning or regulation. 
This might be termed an institutional 
factor. An institutional arrangement 
that might be tolerated during the stress 
of war, may well be out of the question 
in peace. Thus it is of vital importance 
to see what has been done from this stand- 
point during peacetime, and to deduce as 
far as possible what can be done. 

Inasmuch as any attempt at national 
planning would have as its focal point 
some sort of central commission, council, 
or board, our attention may be directed to 
our experiences with federal commissions. 
The most important and most successful 
of these is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, whose functions, while by no 
means so general as those of a hypotheti- 
cal National Economic Council, are never- 
theless of considerable scope, and in some 
degree analogous to those which would 
be performed by such a body. A brief 
study of the development of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would, therefore, 
throw light upon what might be expected 
of a commission to deal with national 
planning. Much additional information 
could be secured by examining a national 


commission which has not been so emi- 
nently successful, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, for instance, and attempting to 
extract from the differences between the 
two the causes of success on the one hand, 
and comparative failure on the other. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
at the present time is possessed of tre- 
mendous power over the railroads. It 
has power to fix maximum rates, minimum 
rates, and to suspend any proposed rate 
arbitrarily for a period of four months. 
It can order a railroad to abandon track- 
age, build new trackage, or to operate 
more or fewer trains over the existing 
trackage. Its approval is necessary before 
any securities may be issued by the carriers. 
Further, this power is not in practice 
limited to the interstate activities of the 
carriers, but extends to their intrastate 
business as well, in so far as the latter has 
bearing upon the former. 

Despite the extensive power now 
wielded by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at the time of its formation 
it was practically impotent. It was 
created in 1887 by an Act to Regulate 
Commerce. While it is rather difficult 
to envisage exactly what type of body the 
legislators of this period anticipated when 
they passed this act, it appears that they 
expected a powerful body to serve as a 
curb upon the railroads, which then were 
in a hectic period of their development, 
and had aroused great public animosity. 
That such was their expectation is indi- 
cated by the provisions which the Com- 
mission was authorized to enforce: (1) 
rates must be reasonable and just; (2) 
reasonable facilities must be provided; (3) 
no person shall be charged more than 
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another ‘‘for doing for him or them a like 
and contemporaneous service in the trans- 
portation of a like kind of traffic under 
substantially similar conditions;'’ (4) the 
rates on long hauls cannot be less than on 
an included short haul, save for special 
exceptions; (5) pooling of freight is un- 
lawful. 

If these provisions do indicate an ex- 
pectation by Congress of a powerful body, 
disappointment came quickly. The rails 
did not take seriously the authority which 
had been granted to the Commission, and 
they were upheld in the main by the 
courts. The phrase, ‘‘under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions,"’ 
which had been inserted into the act to 
enable the rails to meet water competi- 
tion at points which could be served by 
water was interpreted to include points 
where there was only rail competition as 
well—this being the very type of dis- 
crimination which the act had intended 
to stop. In short, when the new-formed 
Commission was able to take stock of 
where it stood, it found that the only 
powers it had remaining were to obtain 
statistical information and to act as a fact- 
gathering body.! 

Gradually, however, as the provisions 
of the original act were seen to be in- 
effectual, Congress passed additional legis- 
lation less subject to misinterpretation. 
Also, as the Commission was granted 
slight increases in power, it performed its 
added functions in an efficient and business- 
like fashion, thus encouraging Congress 
to continue to strengthen its legal posi- 
tion. In 1889, the Commission was given 
power to publish its reports and to suspend 
proposed rate declines for three days. In 
1903 the Elkins Act strengthened the 
Commission's ability to push criminal 
suits, and also made prosecution of ‘‘re- 


1 Stuart Daggett, Principles of Inland Transportation, 
P- 491. 
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bate’’ cases easier. The Hepburn Act of 
1906 gave the Commission power to fix 
maximum rates and the right to suspend 
any proposed rate change for thirty days. 
In addition, the abuse of passes was cor- 
rected, powers were more explicitly de- 
fined, and the railroads were forced to di- 
vest themselves of their holdings of coal 
mines. Further, and of considerable sig- 
nificance, the burden of appeal to the 
courts was shifted from the Commission 
to the carriers, because orders were now 
made immediately effective. In 1910 the 
Mann-Elkins Act was passed which in- 
cluded the words ‘‘under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions"’ of 
the original statute, and which lengthened 
the period the Commission could suspend 
rate changes from 30 to 120 days. 

Efforts were made to expand the powers 
of the Commission along a somewhat 
different line in the Valuation Act of 
1913, ‘when it was directed, although 
with little guidance as to controlling 
standards, to make valuations of the 
carriers’ properties and to keep these 
valuations up to date—to initiate a vast 
research undertaking, which after almost 
two decades of investigation is not yet 
completed.’’? Indeed, the Commission 
itself realizes the hopelessness of the task 
for it has asked to have this section of the 
law repealed. The difficulties here are the 
same as everywhere when the problem of 
valuation arises—no figure can be arrived 
at which will meet with approval from 
the courts, which can be determined in a 
logical and standard fashion, and which 
will have a real meaning. 

In the Transportation Act of 1920 the 
powers of the Commission were still 
further increased. It could now fix mini- 
mum rates, which in combination with 
the previous ability to fix maximum rates, 


2“'Interstate Commerce Commission,"’ Encyclo- 


pacdia of the Soctal Sciences, Vl, 231. 
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gave it complete control in this sphere. 
The approval of the Commission was now 
necessary before a new line could be con- 
structed or an old one abandoned, and new 
securities could be issued only after the 
consent of the Commission had been 
obtained. 

The scope of the Commission has also 
been extended in many other ways which 
were no part of its functions as originally 
conceived. Its duties include the enforc- 
ing of the boiler-inspection act, the safety- 
appliance act, the Clayton Act as it 
applies to the railroads, codperating with 
the Shipping Board in developing port 
facilities for water commerce, and deter- 
mining the limits of the zones of standard 
time. That ‘ere long its powers will be 
extended to include the regulation of bus 
and truck lines, airways and the like 
seems certain. 

Thus, we have a comprehensive picture 
of a body having little power to start 
with, but which by dint of efficient opera- 
tion and constant legislative reinforce- 
ment has come to occupy an increasingly 
large rdle in its field. It is noteworthy 
that this process has been going on for 
forty-five years. During this time it has 
established what might be called a 
““tradition.’” This may be said to include 
the rather widespread conviction that it 
is ably performing a necessary function, a 
reliance by Congress on its ability to 
handle transportation problems, a habit 
on the part of the railroads of respecting 
and obeying its decrees, and contemplation 
by new appointees of the illustriousness 
and integrity of their predecessors. It 
also has legal implications. While the 


courts at first greatly handicapped the 
Commission in its operation, the passage 
of reaffirming and more explicit legislation 
has caused the field of potential litigation 
to be narrowed to a point such that at the 
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present time appeals are seldom made 
from decisions of the Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been 
by no means so successful. While it has 
not so long a history as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and consequently 
has not had so great an opportunity to 
establish a tradition, there seems to be no 
evidence that it is moving in that direc- 
tion at all, or that it ever will do so. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act was 
signed in 1914, abolishing the Bureau of 
Corporations, and setting up in its place a 
bipartisan commission of five members to 
be appointed by the President. It was 
one of several pieces of legislation passed 
at the behest of President Wilson in line 
with his views of the ‘‘New Freedom,”’ 
the keynote of which, in this regard, was 
that ‘‘private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable."" Thus it was the ex- 
pectation of its founders that the Federal 
Trade Commission would protect both 
small business and the consumer and would 
prevent the growth of monopolistic pow- 
ers by “‘big business,’’ that it would be a 
potent controlling body taking a con- 
siderable part in the determination of 
economic policies. 

Actually it has been little more than a 
body for the regulation of the trade 
practices of smaller businesses. ‘‘It has 
been concerned primarily with such minor 
trading practices as can be covered by the 
legal phrase ‘unfair methods of competi- 
tion.’ ’” 

There are two primary reasons why this 
gap has developed between expectation 
and realization. These are, first, the 
dying down of public antipathy toward 
trusts and monopolies, and second, the 
serious limitations placed upon the com- 
mission by the courts. 

*Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. The Federal Trade 


Commission, p. 308. 
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The first of these has had repercussions 
upon the Federal Trade Commission in 
several ways. In the first place, as it 
became more and more doubtful not only 
in the public mind but in the minds of 
economists as well that the public weal 
can best be served by maintaining abun- 
dant competition, Congress became loath 
to give to the Commission the necessary 
reinforcing legislation which from time 
to time it needed. Secondly, this attitude 
in some measure seems to have been re- 
flected in the change from a Democratic to 
a Republican administration in 1920. 

The second reason why the Commission 
has failed to live up to expectations—the 
limitations placed upon it by the course— 
has been perhaps even more important 
than this change in the underlying philos- 
ophy of control of business. A fairly 
early decision which stripped the Com- 
mission of much power was that of the 
Gratz case.4 In it Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, speaking for the Court, said, *“The 
words ‘unfair methods of competition’ are 
not defined in the statute and their exact 
meaning is in dispute. It is for the courts 
and not the Commission, ultimately to 
determine, as a matter of law, what they 
include.’’ Then followed a series of cases 
which circumscribed the activities of the 
Commission in dealing with tying con- 
tracts, resale price maintenance, price 
discrimination, and exclusive dealer ar- 
rangements. With respect to this situa- 
tion Blaisdell comments :5 


The Commission has failed to achieve a position 
independent of the restraining hand of the courts. 
Had it been successful in establishing itself in such a 
position, it might have become a more potent instru- 
ment for social engineering. If it had been arrogant 





4 Federal Trade Commission v. Warren, Jones, and 
Gratz, 258 Fed. 314 (1919); 253 U. S. 421 (1920). 
5 Op. cit. p. 74. 
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and ill-advised in its decisions, the limiting hand of 


Congressional action would have been felt. As con- 


ditions have been, the Commission's powers have 
been modified by judicial rather than by legislative 
process. 


In addition to its failure to carve a 
niche for itself in the regulation of busi- 
ness, the Federal Trade Commission has 
even failed to achieve what was perhaps 
the first function gained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, namely, the gath- 
ering and classifying of facts. Despite 
the sweeping powers which had appar- 
ently been granted to the Commission 
along this line, several early decisions 
practically abolished this right.® 

It is necessary to proceed with great 
caution in attempting to locate the causes 
of the failure of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as contrasted with the success of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In several respects the situations faced by 
these bodies were similar. Both en- 
countered much legal obstruction; neither 
had at the start the respect of those to be 
controlled; both were given wide powers 
by Congressional act; the type of control 
to be exercised by each was roughly com- 
parable; both had men of integrity and 
ability to serve as Commissioners—yet one 
succeeded and the other is apparently a 
failure. 

It seems that the answer can be written 
largely in terms of the fact that one was 
created to fill a need which existed regard- 
less of one’s opinions as to the efficacy of 
competition as a social force, whereas the 
original purposes of the Federal Trade 
Commission, curbing monopoly and so 
forth, did not represent a need unless one 
subscribe to the belief that the public 


6 Claire Furnace Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 
Fed. 936 (1923). Federal Trade Commission v. Amer. 
Tobacco Co., 264 U. S. 298 (1924); 283 Fed. 999 
(1922). 
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interest is better served by fair competi- 
tion than by regulated monopoly or any 
other means. The fact that Congress has 
not been convinced of this has prevented 
the Federal Trade Commission from get- 
ting the reinforcing legislation so neces- 
sary in battling the courts, and which 
was given so generously to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The failure of 
the Federal Trade Commission themselves 
to agree on this fact divided the Com- 
mission to a much greater extent than 
was ever true of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Another fundamental difference between 
the two lies in the fact that railroad men 
did not object to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission once its aims became clear to 
them, while business men objected the 
more to the aims of the Federal Trade 
Commission as they did become clear. 
In explanation it may be said that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
been primarily interested in maintaining 
competition among the railroads, but 
rather in other matters such as preventing 
discrimination. The railroads never de- 
sired to practice the giving of ‘‘rebates’’ 
for instance, and only did so because they 
were coerced by powerful industrialists. 
The banning of this practice, therefore, 
was areal gain to the railroads themselves. 
While some of the Commission's activities 
did hurt the rails, the balance was prob- 
ably in their favor, and honesty and fair- 
dealing were encouraged all along the line. 
The same remarks do not apply to the 
Federal Trade Commission. Activities 
toward curbing monopoly are not relished 
by business, nor are activities in the in- 
terest of the public, nor efforts to make 
public business records. Even the elim- 
ination of unfair business competition, 
which might be thought to do no net 


harm to business, is opposed, as it is 
generally big business which is competing 
unfairly against smaller businesses, and it 
is the former which is more articulate. 

In view of the foregoing discussion it 
seems fair to conclude that the idea of a 
strong federal commission to deal with 
general regulation or planning is not an 
impractical one. The experience of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indicates 
that from an institutional standpoint a 
Planning Commission might well succeed. 
However, our judgment is tempered by 
viewing the Federal Trade Commission. 
As pointed out, one prime reason for its 
failure was that its existence was based 
on the theory of competition, a theory 
which never secured universal belief. 

That the present conditions are unsatis- 
factory is generally conceded; however, as 
yet there is no general agreement on na- 
tional planning as a step on the road out. 
There does, however, seem to be a trend 
toward this belief. Hence, in so far as 
this continues, and a commission of this 
sort gains general backing, the conclusion 
can be that, other things being constant, 
such a commission would succeed, pro- 
vided it bears in mind from the start the 
importance of directing its activities in 
harmony with, and not contrary to, pre- 
vailing social trends. 

A valuable lesson in connection with the 
development of such a hypothetical com- 
mission is learned by observing the decades 
which it took for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to develop in its present form. 
That the wheels of progress under capital- 
ism move slowly is all too true, but that 
they do move is likewise true. A plan- 
ning commission started now might not 
bear fruit for several decades—indeed it 
might prove sterile—but it certainly seems 
advisable to plant the seed. 
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of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, pratt programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
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LABOR UNREST IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


1932 


H. M. DOUTY 
University of North Carolina 


I 


ITH the settlement of the Rock- 

ingham textile strike on Octo- 

ber 16, 1932, the last of the 
series of labor struggles which had dis- 
turbed the industrial piedmont region of 
North Carolina during the previous three 
months came to an end. The story of 
these strikes constitutes a new and differ- 
ent chapter in the meagre history of labor 
activity in North Carolina and in the 
South. If one considers the number of 
strikes, the number of workers involved, 
the settlements, the leadership, the direc- 
tion of public opinion, and the unions 
that grew out of the disputes, the situa- 
tion assumes some significance. Its im- 
portance can finally be measured, of course, 
only by the future historian of southern 
labor. 

There has never been a labor movement 
among the mill workers of North Carolina. 
Sporadic strikes have occurred in the tex- 
tile, furniture, and tobacco industries, but 
these strikes have almost invariably failed. 
In the whole South, according to George 
S. Mitchell, only two or three textile 
strikes over a period of forty years or more 
have been even partially successful.! 

1 Textile Unionism and the South, 1931, preface, p. v. 


Mitchell distinguishes four periods of unionization 
and strike activity in the southern textile field. The 


Against this background of defeat, a 
permanent, continuous unionism has had 
little chance to develop. The pattern of 
industrial relations, indeed, has been 
woven about the more or less integrated 
life of the mill villages, and a host of 
social and economic factors have hitherto 
effectively limited the scope and nature of 
the activity of the mill workers.? 

Most students of the problem agree, 


however, that the southern workers will 
““Un- 


ultimately achieve organization. 
ionization must come eventually.... 
to the textile industry, writes Professor 
B. U. Ratchford.* ‘‘Labor standards in 
the industrial South will be improved—by 
legislative enactment, by collective bar- 
gaining, by what will be given the ap- 
pearance of voluntary action on the part 
of the employers,’’ state Broadus and 
George Mitchell.4 In view of the re- 
sponse to the organizing campaign con- 





are: 1886-1890, 1913- 
For a compact account of the four 


dates, roughly, 1898-1902, 
1921, 1928-1930. 
movements see #id., pp. 22-83. 

? For a rather idyllic picture of mill village life, 
see Marjorie A. Potwin'’s Cotton Mill People of the 
Piedmont, 1927. A better study of the mill village 
is Jennings J. Rhyne’s Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers 
and Their Villages, 1930. 

***Economic Aspects of the Gastonia Situation,"’ 
Social Forces, March, 1930, p. 364 Citalics his). 

* The Industrial Revolution in the South, 1930, p. 215. 
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ducted by the United Textile Workers and 
the American Federation of Labor during 
1929-1930, Tom Tippett thinks that’’.... 
as far as the organizability of the southern 
worker is concerned the union will have 
no problem on its hands.’’"® None of these 
writers underestimates the complex nature 
of the southern problem. The obstacles 
in the way of the attainment of a stable 
unionism are many. Professor G. T. 
Schwenning, indeed, after a careful survey 
of the social and economic set-up of the 
South, concludes that the road to the 
successful unionization of the textile 
industry is almost impassable.® 

With these few remarks as a preface, the 
importance of the recent strike movement 
and its aftermath should become more 
apparent. In size alone the movement 
was impressive. Approximately 12,000 
workers were directly involved in the 
disputes. This number, moreover, is ex- 
clusive of the six or seven thousand wage- 
earners temporarily thrown out of work 
in the first confused days of the High 
Point strikes. About 35 companies were 
directly affected, and this number, again, 
does not include those mills in High Point 
at which bona fide strikes did not exist. 
The ranks of the strikers were composed of 
seamless hosiery workers, full-fashioned 
hosiery workers, silk workers, cotton 
mill operatives, and furniture workers. 
Geographically, the strikes ranged from 

5 When Southern Labor Stirs, 1931, p. 270. 

$**Prospects of Southern Textile Unionism,”’ 
Journal of Political Economy, December, 1931, pp. 
783-810. Dr. Schwenning lists eight chief factors 
which tend to inhibit unionism in the southern tex- 
tile industry: (1) superabundance of southern man- 
power; (2) poverty of the wage-earning and farm 
population; (3) the presence of a large Negro labor 
reserve; (4) unstable nature of the textile worker; (5) 
hostility to unionism on the part of the public, civil 
authorities, courts, and the employers; (6) the non- 
indigenous nature of unionism; (7) paternalistic re- 


lations between worker and employer; (8) unstable 
condition of the textile industry. 
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High Point to Rockingham, and included 
Thomasville, Winston-Salem, Roxboro, 
and Spindale. Mt. Airy, in the western 
part of the state, was also affected. In 
duration, the spread was from 58 days in 
Rockingham to one day in Spindale. 

And now let us look at the larger strikes 
more closely. In section II the relevant 
details of the principal strikes will be set 
forth, and in the third section a brief 
estimate of their socio-economic signifi- 
cance will be made. 


II 


The strike movement had its origin, and 
reached its most extensive expression, in 
and around High Point. Thirty years ago 
this busy industrial center was little more 
than a village. In 1900, the town had a 
population of only 4,163; in 1920, its 
population totalled 14,302; by 1930, the 
number of its inhabitants had reached 
36,745. This growth was caused, in the 
first instance, by the development of 
furniture manufacture. In recent years, 
however, numerous hosiery mills have 
been established, and today the latter 
industry occupies a dominant position.’ 

The High Point upheaval began on the 
morning of July 18, 1932, when a few 
hundred stocking boarders walked out of 
six hosiery mills. The principal cause of 
the flare-up was purely economic. A 
week before the walkout, a drastic wage- 
cut, the second of the year,* had been im- 
posed without notice on the boarders. 
For the boarding® of men’s half hose, the 
rate was cut from $2.00 to $1.50 per one 
hundred dozen pairs; the rate for the same 

7 The record of High Point's industrial growth is 
set forth in an excellent booklet issued by the High 
Point Chamber of Commerce. 


® The first reduction was made on April 1. These 
were general reductions. A certain amount of ‘‘nib- 


bling’’ at wage rates seems to have occurred. 
* “*Boarding’’ is an operation by which the stock- 
ing is shaped. 
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operation on ladies’ mercerized hose was 
reduced from $3.25 to $2.50 per one hun- 
dred dozen pairs. Mr. Adams, president 
of the Adams-Millis Corporation, stated 
that at the reduced rate a good boarder 
could make between $2.25 and $2.50 a 
day.'° The strikers, on the other hand, 
contended that $2.00 a day was the maxi- 
mum wage possible under the reduced 
scale. 

After the initiative had been taken by 
the boarders, the other hosiery operatives, 
who had also suffered reductions, joined 
the strike. By the end of the day, the 
1,600 workers of the huge Adams-Millis 
Corporation had quit work. Other ho- 
siery mills were seriously affected. On the 
following day the movement spread with 
lightning rapidity. Bands of workers 
succeeded in closing, ofttimes against the 
wishes of those employed, over a hundred 
mills in High Point. Mills in the nearby 
towns of Kernersville, Jamestown, Lex- 
ington, and Thomasville were also closed, 
and by the end of the second day about 
150 plants and 15,000 workers—including 
those in High Point—were idle. It seems, 
in the main, that the High Point unem- 
ployed, not the strikers, were responsible 
for many instances of forcible closure. 
Mr. D. V. Bradley, who emerged as 
leader of the strike, issued a statement on 
July 20 which, in part, read: ‘‘We have 
decided that all plants except hosiery 
mills which were closed yesterday through 
no fault of ours will be opened with our 
consent where two-thirds of the workers 
want to go back to work. If they want 
to join us in working for a higher rate of 
pay then we pledge our support to the 
ieee, ** 

By July 21 most of the plants unaffected 
by genuine strikes had reopened. The 
chief struggle centered at 24 hosiery mills 


10 Greensboro Daily News, July 19, 1932. 
M [bid., July 21, 1932. 


employing 5,000 seamless hosiery workers. 
Early in the dispute the mills proposed 
that the strikers return to work at the 
wage scales prevailing before the reduction 
of July 11. This suggestion was rejected 
by the strikers’ advisory committee, 
elected by the workers, and on July 20 a 
counter-proposal was made. Mr. Brad- 
ley, in an open letter, stated that the 
‘minimum conditions’’ acceptable to the 
operatives called for the restoration of the 
wage rates in effect before the cut on 
April 1, 1932. On July 22, however, the 
committee reversed its stand, and recom- 
mended the acceptance of the terms first 
proposed by the employers. This recom- 
mendation was overwhelmingly rejected 
at a mass meeting of the strikers. For 
several days after this both sides marked 
time. 

On July 27, the officials of 20 of the 24 
hosiery mills announced that on the fol- 
lowing day their plants would reopen with 
the wage scale of July 1; #.e., with one 
reduction removed. That night the strik- 
ers voted not to return to work, and the 
next morning, perhaps to the surprise of 
the mill owners, a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of solidarity occurred. Less than 
one hundred strikers returned to work. 
There was no violence. The only disturb- 
ance was caused by a fist fight between 
two unknown spectators, and by the un- 
intentional firing of one of the new 
automatic pump guns purchased by the 
police department at the beginning of the 
strike. Even fewer workers entered the 
mills the following morning, and a com- 
plete impassé seemed to have been reached. 

The strike ended, however, with some 
suddenness. Mr. C. M. Waynick, editor 
of the High Point Enterprise, persuaded the 
strikers’ committee of sixty to agree to 
arbitration with the original offer of the 
mills constituting a minimum below 
which they would not go. This move 
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was engineered on Saturday morning, 
July 30. Governor Gardner of North 
Carolina arrived in High Point that after- 
noon, and served as the seventh member 
of the arbitration committee composed of 
three representatives each of the mills and 
the strikers. Thus, the negotiations were 
conducted between general committees, 
representing the group of employers and 
all the workers involved, a new departure 
in industrial relations in the South. A 
signed agreement resulted. The terms of 
the settlement were: (1) restoration of 
the wage scale prevailing before the re- 
duction, that of July 11, which had occas- 
ioned the strike, plus small increases for 
the boarders; (2) no discrimination against 
strikers or strike leaders; (3) one week's 
notice to be given before the imposition of 
any future wage reduction, or before the 
calling of another strike; (4) an examina- 
tion by committees of the mill owners and 
the workers of the wage scale applying to 
seamless operations in the competitive 
trade area of High Point, to the end that 
wages may be revised upward if they are 
out of line with those paid by competi- 
tors; (5) the mill owners expressed their 
willingness to talk with their own work- 
ers over matters of mutual interest, al- 
though the union (to be described later) 
formed by the strikers was not recog- 
nized." This settlement represented a 
fairly substantial victory for the workers. 

The second strike which should be de- 
scribed in some detail occurred in mill 
villages located outside of the small town 
of Rockingham, near the South Carolina 
line. 

The Hannah Pickett Manufacturing 
Company operates two cotton mills at 
Rockingham. About 700 operatives are 
employed. After the successful conclu- 
sion of the High Point strike, an agitation 


12 A complete copy of the agreement may be found 
in the Greensboro Daily News, July 31, 1932. 


developed in the mills, particularly in the 
large Hannah Pickett Mill #1. A local 
union was organized. On August 17, 1932, 
the company discharged six employees 
believed to be leaders in the movement. 
Two days later the operatives held their 
final meeting, elected a steering com- 
mittee of ten, and drew up a set of demands 
to be presented to the mill management on 
Monday, August 22. The management 
forestalled this move. On Saturday, Mr. 
W. B. Cole, president of the company, and 
his associates announced that the plants 
would remain closed indefinitely. The 
strike was formally declared on Tuesday, 
August 23. Three days later the strike 
was extended to include the four hundred 
operatives of the nearby Entwistle Mill 
# 1, the first of three units of the Entwistle 
Manufacturing Company. 

The demands made by the operatives 
indicate the nature of their grievances. 
They asked, first, that two wage reduc- 
tions made during the year be restored. 
According to Mr. Garland Kanipe, strike 
leader, wages had been reduced from 38 
cents an hour to 25 cents for loom fixers, 
from 36 cents to 22 cents for section men 
in the spinning room, and from 22 cents 
to 12 cents for semi-skilled hour hands. 
These figures were not denied by the mill 
managements; wage-cuts, they said, were 
necessary under present conditions.'* The 
second demand called for a ten-hour day, 
pay for overtime, and one hour for lunch 
during which time all operations should 
cease. The workers declared that, in 
effect, they labored eleven hours and 


18No financial information is available for the 
Hannah Pickett Manufacturing Co. The Entwistle 
Manufacturing Co., however, averaged a ten per cent 
dividend on its common stock for the years 1917- 
1930. No dividend was paid on common stock for 
the year 1931 and up to April 20, 1932, the last date 
for which data are available. Preferred dividends 


were passed for the first time on May 1, 1932. See 
Moody's Industrials, 1932, p. 226. 
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twenty minutes a day due to the fact that 
the machinery did not stop for the noon- 
hour, thus forcing one worker to do two 
jobs when another went tolunch. Third, 
the strikers asked that house-rent be re- 
duced from 30 to 15 cents per room per 
week. The fourth demand was for recog- 
nition of the union, and the fifth for 
the reinstatement of the six discharged 
workers. 

These demands were ignored by the mill 
managements. Several weeks after the 
beginning of the strike, Governor Gardner 
offered to aid in the arbitration of the 
difficulties. This offer, accepted by the 
strikers, was refused outright by the mill 
officials. In explanation of their atti- 
tude, Mr. W. B. Cole and Mr. G. P. En- 
twistle issued a joint statement to the 
public on September 27. The statement, 
in part, read: ‘‘It has been charged that 
the management refused to arbitrate and 
refused to discuss the situation. We do 
not see that discussion would bring about 
a settlement. Agitators have made de- 
mands to which the mills will not ac- 
cede.""!4 This attitude was retained to 
the end. 

In the meantime, the strikers had fully 
organized their local union, the Richmond 
County Textile Workers’ Association. 
According to the strike committee, over 
eight hundred workers had joined the 
organization and paid their membership 
fees by August 30. On September 1, a 
rift was made in the strikers’ ranks by the 
formation of the Loyal Working Men's 
Club. The club originated with a group 
of loyal Entwistle employees, and at- 
tained a membership of several hundred; 
at no time, however, did the loyal group 
threaten to break the strike. The large 
body of strikers and the smaller group of 
loyal workers remained on relatively 


The complete statement may be found in the 
Raleigh News and Observer, September 28, 1932. 


peaceful terms for the duration of the 
dispute. 

The strike dragged on from week to 
week, punctuated only by numerous mass 
meetings and by Sunday parades. Relief 
was obtained from various sources. The 
railroad union locals in Spencer and Ham- 
let, and the textile workers in Salisbury, 
were generous with provisions. Food 
was also brought in from the surrounding 
country-side from whence many of the 
strikers had originally come. Beginning 
on September 28, free government flour was 
distributed to the strikers by the local Red 
Cross. The problem of relief for the 
workers and their families, however, was 
a serious one, and hunger undoubtedly 
contributed to the ultimate defeat of the 
strike. 

On October 3, Governor Gardner, whose 
previous offer to serve as a negotiator had 
been rejected by the mill owners, made a 
last attempt to end the dispute. In re- 
sponse to a petition of Rockingham busi- 
ness men, he went to the scene of the 
struggle. Two conferences were held, 
with representatives of the mills, strikers, 
loyal workers, and business interests of 
the town in attendance. No basis for 
agreement was found. The _ strikers 
waived their demand for a wage increase, 
and modified some of their other demands. 
They insisted, however, upon union recog- 
nition and the stoppage of all machinery 
at the noon-hour. The mill managements 
agreed to a ten-hour day with pay for 
overtime, but refused to permit the cessa- 
tion of operations during the lunch pe- 
riod. Union recognition was also refused. 

The strike did not last much longer, 
however. The end came on October 16, 
when an oral agreement between the 
strikers’ committee and the mill manage- 
ments was reached. None of the strikers’ 
objectives was gained except the reinstate- 
ment of all employees, including the six 
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discharged before the strike by Mr. Cole."® 
Furthermore, each worker, as a condition 
of employment, was made to agree not to 
join any union, local or national.'® The 
defeat was virtually absolute, and thus 
ended the first strike in the 72 years of the 
textile industry in Richmond County. 

These were perhaps the principal strikes 
of the three-month period with which we 
are concerned. The section would not be 
complete, however, without brief men- 
tion of a number of the other disputes. 

1. Six hundred full-fashioned hosiery 
workers of the full-fashioned division of 
the Adams-Millis Corporation in High 
Point struck on July 18 in an effort to 
regain a 10 per cent wage-reduction made 
shortly after April 1. The strike was 
settled on August 5, six days after the 
seamless hosiery workers had reached 
an agreement with the employers. The 
restoration of the wage-cut was not 
achieved; a joint committee to investigate 
wages in competing mills in North Caro- 
lina was provided for, however.!7 

2. A strike of between 500 and 600 
workers at the Highland Cotton Mill, lo- 
cated in a mill village near High Point, 
began on July 18. An agreement, pro- 
viding for a 12 per cent increase in wages 
over those in force at the beginning of the 
strike, was signed on August 5. 

3. On August 30 a hard-fought strike 


48 At this writing (Feb. 1, 1933) more than a score 
of workers have been discharged from the Hannah 
Pickett and Entwistle mills, and the workers and 
their families are being evicted from the company- 
owned houses. A number of those discharged were 
prominent in the strike. The eviction notices men- 
tion neither the strike nor the subsequent union 
activity to be described below. Raleigh News and 
Observer, Dec. 24-25, 1932; Greensboro Daily News, 
Jan. 18, 1933. 

6 The workers later denied that they had agreed 
to refrain from union activities. Raleigh News and 


Observer, Dec. 25, 1932. 
17 The agreement was printed in full in the High 
Point Enterprise, August 6, 1932. 
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began at the High Point plant of the Stehli 
Silks Corporation. The day and night 
shifts, about 500 workers in all, were in- 
volved. Drastic wage-reductions led to 
the strike. The dispute ended on Sep- 
tember 17 when an increase of wages of 
19 per cent was granted. No agreement 
was signed, and the corporation announced 
that strikers would be taken back as 
individuals. There seems to have been 
some discrimination. 

4. One of the larger strikes occurred 
at the Thomasville Chair Company in 
Thomasville. A thousand workers were 
involved. Beginning on August 25 as a 
protest against a proposed wage-cut, the 
strike ended unsuccessfully on September 
17. Recognition for their newly-formed 
union constituted one of the strikers’ 
demands. 

5. The strike of some 250 workers of the 
Amazon Cotton Mill (subsidiary of the 
Cannon Manufacturing Company) at 
Thomasville on August 27 also arose out 
of a wage dispute. The major demands 
of the strikers were not met by the settle- 
ment of September 24. Deductions from 
payrolls for purchases at a store of which 
the mill superintendant was part owner 
were discontinued, however, thus remov- 
ing one grievance voiced by the workers. 

There were other strikes of somewhat 
minor importance which have not been 
mentioned here. Sufficient details have 
perhaps been given to enable the reader to 
visualize the essential features of the 
South’s most recent strike movement. 


III 


The significance of these industrial 
disputes can be measured only in terms of 
the past activity of southernlabor. Inthe 
first section of this paper the meagreness 
and temporary nature of this activity was 
indicated. An attempt will now be made 
to contrast the current situation with 
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outwardly similar situations in former 
periods. 

The first thing which should be stressed, 
obviously, is the fact that in a number of 
the recent disputes the workers secured 
immediate, tangible benefits. This point 
has been clearly noted above. These 
direct gains will undoubtedly impress 
upon the workers, more strongly than any 
other one thing, the potentialities residing 
in collective action. Instances of tangible 
achievement are almost wholly lacking in 
the strike movements of the past. The 
history of strikes by southern mill work- 
ers, indeed, is a history of utter defeat, 
and the beginnings of a permanent union- 
ism rarely spring from labor catastrophes. 

Leaders for the recent strikes were re- 
cruited wholly from southern workers 
actually onthe job. Although there have 
been notable exceptions, exactly the re- 
verse situation is largely found in the past. 
In the 1929-1930 wave of strikes, for 
example, Mr. Francis Gorman, vice- 
president of the United Textile Workers, 
led the long strike at Danville, Virginia; 
the U. T. W. was also on the ground at 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, and Marion, 
North Carolina; organizers for the Com- 
munist-controlled National Textile Work- 
ers’ Union directed the bitter dispute at 
Gastonia, North Carolina. In the seam- 
less hosiery strike at High Point, on the 
other hand, the leader was Mr. D. V. 
Bradley, a High Point hosiery worker 
since the age of 13. Mr. Bradley speaks 
the language, and knows intimately the 
problems of the people whose leader he 
came to be. He handled a difficult situa- 
tion in such a manner as to command the 
trust and respect of those with whom he 
came in contact. Mr. Garland Kanipe, 
leader of the Rockingham strike, also 
came out of the mills, and, similarly, the 
direction of the other disputes was in the 
hands of local people. There is no par- 


ticular reason, of course, for deprecating 
outside leadership. The fact worth em- 
phasizing here, however, is that local 
workers took the lead in these situations, 
thereby gaining, we may assume, valu- 
able experience in labor leadership. If 
there is ever to be a southern labor move- 
ment, southern workers must be largely 
instrumental in its construction. 

The unionism which accompanied past 
strike movements was ephemeral in na- 
ture. It disintegrated with the disinte- 
gration of the strikes. A very interesting 
development, however, has taken place as 
an aftermath of the recent disputes. In a 
number of instances the local organiza- 
tions formed during the strikes have per- 
sisted. The largest of these is the In- 
dustrial Workers’ Association of High 
Point. At present, the Industrial Work- 
ers’ Association has over four thousand 
members, the vast majority of whom are 
seamless hosiery workers. According to 
its comnstitution,’*....any industrial 
worker in the City of High Point’’ is 
eligible to membership.'® After a grandi- 
ose preamble, the constitution states that 
the object of the Association is “‘. ... to 
promote better working conditions of the 
employees of the industrial plants of High 
Point; and to bring together closer co- 
operation between employer and em- 
ployee.’’ The officers are a president, 
three vice-presidents, and a secretary- 
treasurer. The union is linked to the 
rank and file and to the plants in which 
they are employed by a series of com- 
mittees. In this way the organization is 
kept fully informed of the conditions in 
the various mills. Although the union is 
not formally recognized by the employers, 
partial recognition is achieved by the 
simple device of having the union com- 

18 The constitution is printed in full in the August 


19, 1932, issue of The High Pointer, a weekly newspaper 
published in High Point. 
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mittee members represent the workers in 
any grievances that come up. Dues are 
fifty cents monthly. The union has a 
large hall, and hopes to make this a social 
center for its members. By arrangements 
with local merchants, discounts on coal 
and shoes are given to union members if 
the purchases are made through the organ- 
ization. If possible, extension of this 
service to include other commodities will 
be made. The Association also furnishes 
aid to needy members; for the week end- 
ing October 8, approximately $150 was 
expended for this purpose. 

While this is the strongest union formed 
out of the strikes, other organizations, 
some of which appear to be still in the 
process of formation, may be found in 
other towns of the piedmont. Of great 
interest is the fact that a native labor 
philosophy seems to be developing. At 
least some of the leaders of the movement 
hope to establish a state-wide, and per- 
haps a South-wide, system of Industrial 
Workers’ Associations. The central idea 
upon which the movement rests is that the 
workers in any one town are best able to 
settle their own collective problems. If 
one local Association is in need, however, 
the remainder should render material 
assistance. Hence, in their opinion, the 
movement, organizationally, should con- 
sist of a loosely federated group of local 
unions, bound together more by mutual 
sympathy than by rigid agreement. The 
problems which face the southern workers 
are thought to be purely southern and 
local in nature. This is the essence of the 
body of thought which apparently has 
developed.'® It would be comparatively 
easy to point out the weaknesses in this 
approach to labor organization. The 


1* The materials for this paragraph, as well as for 
some other parts of this paper, were obtained by the 
writer through a visit to High Point and Thomas- 
ville. 


most obvious criticism rests upon the fact 
that the textile industry, for example, 
transcends state and sectional boundaries, 
making effective union control possible, 
in the long run, only on a national scale. 
In practice, the theory of decentralization 
will probably break down, as it has in 
many union movements in the past.*° 
But, for this paper, the validity or lack of 
validity of any single approach to union- 
ism is of minor importance. The sig- 
nificance of the situation resides in the 
fact that there is an approach, that south- 
ern mill workers are thinking in terms of 
collective action, and that they are be- 
ginning to generalize their experiences. 
A labor philosophy develops in this 
way. 

In addition to the independent local 
unions which have sprung up, the United 
Textile Workers, the national union in 
the field, has made some contacts. A 
United Textile Workers’ charter has been 
issued to the textile workers of Richmond 
County, scene of the Rockingham strike. 
Nine hundred workers are reported to 
have joined.?!_ The charter was applied 
for by organizations in mills not affected 
by the recent strike, but some workers in 
the two Hannah Pickett mills and in 
Entwistle Mill #1, despite the no-union 
promise extracted by the manufacturers, 
have signed membership cards. There is 
some indication that the group of full- 
fashioned hosiery workers in High Point 
will affiliate with the strong American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers.” Efforts are also being made 
to organize the High Point silk workers 
into a local of the American Federation of 


2° One of the causes of the complete disintegration 
of the Knights of Labor in the ‘eighties was the 
structural weakness of its decentralized organization. 

*1 Charlotte News, October 30, 1932. 

2 Interview with Mr. Lawrence Hogan, repre- 
sentative of the union in High Point, October g, 1932. 
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Silk Workers. Both of these unions are 
affiliates of the United Textile Workers. 

Thus, as an aftermath of the strikes, a 
young southern labor movement appears 
to beemerging. Independent local unions 
are in the field, and national organizations 
command some allegiance. The future 
of this specific effort at unionism cannot 
be predicted, but, whether it succeeds or 
fails, it deserves a place in the annals of 
southern labor. 

Finally, there is the matter of public 
opinion. Although it is impossible to 
measure this intangible influence accu- 
rately, its weight seemed to be decidedly 
with the strikers. Mr. C. M. Waynick, 
editor of the High Point Enterprise, told 
the writer that he thought that public 
opinion in support of the strikers was ‘‘the 
controlling element in the equation.’’* 
The retail merchants in High Point and 
elsewhere were generous in their treatment 
of the strikers. Mr. D. V. Bradley and 
Mr. J. J. Thomason, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Industrial Workers’ 
Association of High Point, agreed that the 
balance of public opinion was on their 
side.*4 The direction of public opinion, 
again, may be gauged from the newspaper 
editorial reaction to the uncompromising 
stand of the Rockingham mil! owners. 
The Raleigh Times, a newspaper which 
assumed a rather hostile attitude toward 
the strike, nevertheless announced edi- 
torially that “*....the attitude of the 
mills of no arbitration, of a stick-in-the- 
back construction of their technical rights, 
was also highly inflammatory. There has 
been no ruder or more callous display of 
capitalistic atavism than the refusal of 


3 Interview with Mr. Waynick, October 8, 1932. 
Mr. Waynick, as newspaper editor and strike media- 
tor, had an unexcelled opportunity to view the strikes 
in and around High Point. 

* Interview with Mr. Bradley and Mr. Thomason, 
October 9, 1932. 


the mill authorities to deal with Governor 
Gardner when he offered his good services 
in the interest of an amicable adjust- 
ment.’’*® The Greensboro Daily News 
called the settlement of the Rockingham 
strike “‘An Excessive Victory.’’*® The 
influential Raleigh News and Observer was 
likewise critical of the Rockingham mill 
managements. Public opinion was by no 
means wholly in favor of the strikers,?? 
but to a remarkable degree the disputes 
were viewed with sympathy and under- 
standing by those unaffected by them. 
These, briefly, are the chief characteris- 
tics of the strikes which revealed so sud- 
denly and so dramatically the existence of 
sharp labor unrest in North Carolina. 
Goaded on by the decline of living stand- 
ards already low, these workers, in a 
period of acute depression, dared ‘‘danger- 
ously,’’ as one editorial writer put it, 
to protest against actions which they 
thought unjust. Without previous organ- 
ization, they struck for the right to live a 
little better, and, in most instances, to 
have a measure of control over the jobs 
which mean life to them. Almost un- 
aided, they have built the rudiments of 
a labor movement in North Carolina. 
Professor S. H. Hobbs, referring specifi- 
cally to this state, has written that’... . 
industrialism, to judge from the past, in- 
evitably means strife.’"*® This is true. 
Strife, however, may perhaps be minimized 
if a people will face with some understand- 
ing the realities of social change. The 
South, and especially North Carolina, has 
experienced a revolution of tremendous 
import during the last three decades. 
The rise of High Point in thirty years 


25 Raleigh Times, October 17, 1932. 

26 Greensboro Daily News, October 18, 1932. 

27 The Charlotte Observer, October 18, 1932, blamed 
the long duration of the Rockingham strike on ‘‘out- 
side influences.”’ 

28 North Carolina; Economic and Social, 1930, p. 136. 
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from a sleepy village to a complex indus- 
trial community epitomizes this trans- 
formation. With the coming of industry, 
and the elaboration of an urban social and 
economic life, new problems arose for 
solution. The problem of the wage-earner 
in relation to industry is one of the most 
pressing and difficult of these. One in- 
strument used by the workers throughout 
the world to protect and advance their 
standard of life, and to obtain some voice 
in the industry to which they give their 
lives, is unionism. As North Carolina 
matures industrially and as a generation of 
wage-earners totally removed from an 
agricultural background develops, the 
struggle for unionization is likely to grow 
more severe. Unionism is not an end in 
itself, but a means by which workers 
obtain a larger participation in the fruits 


of industry. The present standards of the 
southern mill worker are wretchedly low, 
as even spokesmen for manufacturing 
interests will sometimes admit.?® The 
workers will insist upon more of the 
things which go to make up the good life. 
This is the meaning of High Point, Rock- 
ingham, Thomasville. If those who at 
present control the economic destiny of the 
South will recognize the legitimacy of the 
union movement, some of the tragic ex- 
periences in other sections and in other 
countries may be averted. 


29 Mr. Irving Southworth, for example, former 
president of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, recently declared that wages in the 
entire textile industry were too low to benefit anyone 
—worker, manufacturer, or consumer. Raleigh 
Times, September 29, 1932. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL AWARDS 


Dr. Donald Young, Secretary for Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid of the Social Science 
Research Council, calls attention to the Council's awards for 1933-34 and the filing of 
applications for 1934-35, as follows: 

The Social Science Research Council announces the award of forty-two Grants- 
in-Aid of Research, fifteen new fellowhsip appointments, two fellowship reappoint- 
ments for periods of one year, and two fellowship extensions for less than one year. 
The Grants-in-Aid totalled $19,290; the fellowhsips, $49,000. 

As in previous years, the Grants-in-Aid were awarded to assist mature scholars in the 
completion of research projects already well under way. 

The fellowships were designed to afford opportunity for research training, prefer- 
ably interdisciplinary in nature, rather than to assist in the carrying out of research 
projects as such. As in previous years, they were open to citizens of the United States 
and of Canada not over thirty-five years of age who possessed the Ph.D. or its equivalent 
in research training and experience. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for Grants-in-Aid for the academic 
year 1934-35 will be February 1, 1934; for Fellowship applications, December 1, 1933. 
In order to facilitate the filing of applications on the proper blanks before the closing 
dates, it is requested that persons interested communicate with the Secretary for Fellow- 
ships and Grants-in-Aid, 230 Park Avenue, New York, New York, as early in the fall 
of 1933 as possible. The first letter of inquiry should include a brief statement of the 
candidate's proposed plan of work and of his academic and professional record. 
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CRIMINOLOGIES OF 1932 
H. C. BREARLEY 
Clemson College 

Crime, Criminas AND Criminat Justics. By Na- Cantor's Crime, Criminals and Criminal 
thaniel F.Cantor. New York: Holt, 1932. 472PP- Justice is the work of a graduate in law 

Tue Prosrem or Crime. By Clayton J. Ettinger. . - :; 
Ses Wabke: Lee end Seuith, vos. 558 po- who is now a teacher of sociology. Quite 
Cananovocr. By Robert H. Gault. Boston: naturally the author emphasizes the rdle 
Heath, 1932. 461 pp. of the police and the courts, not because he 
considers legal machinery of first impor- 
For the beginner in criminology here are _ tance, but rather because he believes *'pres- 
three recent textbooks that are in many ent improvement in this direction seems 
ways more attractive than any hitherto  possible.’’ This treatment of the adminis- 
available. For the specialist in this field tration of criminal justice which takes up 
they make significant and supplementary more than half of the volume makes 
contributions in both emphasis and selec- necessary the rather summary discussion 
tion of data. of many important topics. The outstand- 
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ing feature of this book is the author's 
penetrating analysis of the assumptions 
and hypotheses of modern criminology. 
He amply justifies his promise to ‘‘estimate 
critically the present status of criminol- 
ogy and penology’’ by unceremoniously 
throwing over-board many a bit of once 
highly valued impedimenta. His vigor- 
ous statement of his own beliefs is a com- 
mendable variation from the tendency to 
prepare middle-of-the-road textbooks. 
The Problem of Crime is more conventional 
in subject matter and treatment than is 
either of the other volumes under review. 
In his effort to produce an attractive ele- 
mentary textbook Ettinger has succeeded 
admirably. His collection of materials 
is so interesting that even the ultra scien- 
tific will be inclined to forgive his un- 
critical acceptance of some data. The 
excellent description of the mental hy- 
giene approach is to be expected in view 
of the author's training in medicine and 
psychiatry. His training in human ecol- 
ogy is represented by a good treatment of 
the recent work of what may be called the 
University of Chicago type of criminology. 
In his Criminology, Gault, a teacher of 
psychology and editor of the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, proposes to 
follow the ‘‘psychologic approach”’ and to 
place the emphasis upon the personality 
traits of the offender ‘‘rather than upon 
more distinctly sociologic, economic, or 
tellurian factors."’ Yet even though 
about two-thirds of the volume deals 


with ‘“‘the criminal personality,’’ the 
work as a whole is far more comprehensive 
than the author claims for it. Further- 
more, his professional interests do not 
lead him markedly to exaggerate the value 
of the psychological approach. His treat- 
ment of intelligence tests is notable for 
its perspective, and his discussion of the 
origin and nature of the attitudes that 
tend to result in crime is an important 
contribution. 

The three authors do not differ greatly 
in their emphasis upon the personality of 
the offender rather than the nature of his 
offense, the need of treatment instead of 
punishment, and the importance of pre- 
ventive measures. Ettinger and Gault, 
however, include a description of the 
development of criminology and penology, 
a discussion of the significance of organ- 
ized crime, a summary of the newer 
methods of detecting criminals, and a 
group of interesting case histories. For 
his minimization of these topics Cantor 
compensates, perhaps, by his searching 
analysis of the activities and duties of the 
police, the courts, and the prisons. 

In spite of the difference in titles these 
volumes are so similar that a comparative 
estimate should be attempted. In the 
judgment of the reviewer Ettinger is best 
suited for the use of beginners, Gault is 
next, and Cantor is last. For advanced 
students, however, the order should be 
reversed, placing Cantor first, Gault 
second, and Ettinger third. 
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ECONOMICS TODAY 


JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 


Duke University 


American Business Leavers. A Study in Social 
Origins and Social Stratification. By F. W. 
Taussig and C. S. Joslyn. New York: Macmillan, 


1932. 319 Pp- $3.75. 

Must We Starve? By Scott Nearing. New York: 
Vanguard, 1932. 266 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Wortp’s Economic Crisis. By Sir Arthur Salter, 
etal. New York: Century,1932. 185 pp. $1.75. 
Of the three books here under review, 

the first deals with the social origins of 

those who run the American economy 
while the other two diagnose the current 
ills of the American and other economies 
and offer appropriate remedies. The 
Marxist view is presented by Dr. Nearing, 
probably the most formidable Marxist in 
the United States. In The World's Eco- 
nomic Crisis, on the contrary, we find the 
views of six leading English economists 
presented to those who attended the 

Halley Stewart lectures over a year ago. 

Nearing’s work is indexed and annotated 

whereas the latter work is not. 

The authors of American Business Leaders 
were interested primarily in determining 
whether innate ability or environmental 
influence plays the larger rdle in achieve- 
ment of economic success. By business 
leader they mean ‘‘a person occupying a 
position as Major executive, partner, or 
sole owner in a business of such size [hav- 
ing an annual gross income of more than 
$500,000] as to be of more than local im- 
portance in its field."” It is estimated that 
there are 25,000 nationally known busi- 
ness leaders in the United States. Using 
Poor's 1928 Register of Directors as a source 
of names, the authors sent questionnaires 
to the most important 15,000 and received 
replies from 58 percent. Of these replies, 
16 per cent were too imcomplete for use. 
Of those replying, at least 85 per cent met 
the above definition of a business leader. 


The sample studied not only includes one- 
fourth of the nation’s 25,000 leading 
business men but is unduly weighted with 
the more important members of this select 
group. 

The data reveal, just as have analyses 
of ‘‘Who’s Who”’ and similar studies, that 
the bulk of the business leaders are pro- 
duced by a small fraction of the popula- 
tion. Seventy per cent of the leaders de- 
rive from 10 per cent of the population; 57, 
13, 12, and 1o per cent respectively are of 
business, professional, agricultural, and 
laborer parentage. The ‘‘business man’’ 
class of the population is 112 times as pro- 
ductive of business leaders as is the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled laboring class and 
18, 14, 4, and 12 times as productive 
respectively as the skilled labor, farmer, 
clerical and salesmen, and professional 
classes. At present both the “‘well-to-do 
elements of the community’’ and the 
‘middle class’’ contribute 44 per cent each 
of the business leaders. 

While an increasingly large proportion 
of the business leaders derive from the 
business class (the proportion may be two- 
thirds before 1950) the authors believe it 
as yet ‘inaccurate to speak of American 
business leaders as a caste-like group.” 
Only one-fourth of the fathers of present 
day business leaders were business leaders 
of the same relative importance. But 
one-half of the upper one-fifth who at 
present really ‘‘exercise decisive control’’ 
are in the same business concern as were 
their fathers. As yet, but in a decreasing 
degree, therefore, power is not perfectly 
transmitted; nor is attainment of power 
the byproduct only of social heredity. 

In the concluding chapters the authors 
declare, with the commendable caution 
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common to Professor Taussig’s works, 
that lack of native ability rather than 
lack of opportunity explains why the 
laboring and agricultural classes produce 
so few and the business and professional 
classes so many business leaders. Less 
than one-third of the business leaders had 
formal business training and this was 
usually of a low order. Only one-third 
were college graduates. But two-fifths 
received aid (financial or influence in their 
behalf) from friends or relatives; nor does 
the ‘‘degree of business achievement’’ 
correlate positively with aid of this sort. 
At best, environmental factors such as 
education, financial aid, and influence 
merely shortened by several years the time 
of business achievement required by the 
‘business leaders’ thusfavored. Further, 
the repressive influence of the environment, in so far 
as it is Operative in business at all, is influential 
mainly in determining the kind of position to which 
a man may attain rather than the size of the business 
with which he may become connected. 


No social inferences are drawn by the 
authors of this valuable and well tabulated 
and appendixed study. The hypotheses 
and methods are clearly stated and illus- 
trated. Certain of Professor Sorokin’'s 
propositions (cf. Social Mobility) are con- 
firmed. No defense is made of the value 
scales operating within the social frame- 
work which these leaders climbed. The 
authors end their study as follows: 


The results of the present inquiry, taken as a whole, 
make it appear unlikely that conditions of environ- 
ment are primarily responsible for the unequal pro- 
ductivity of the several occupational classes in busi- 
ness leaders. They cast doubt on the view that the 
failure of the lower social classes to contribute their 
full quota of business leaders is to be ascribed chiefly 
to lack of opportunity; or that the ability of the 
business and professional classes to produce several 
times their due proportion is based primarily upon 
the superior advantages and privileges they enjoy. 
Our results strongly suggest, even if they do not 
prove, that inequality of earnings between the several 
occupational classes has its origins in a fundamental 
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inequality of native endowments, rather than in ap 
inequality of opportunities. 

Granting the authors’ conclusions, it 
follows that the failure of the upper socio- 
economic classes to replace themselves will 
affect unfavorably the future industrial 
structure of the nation. It follows, too, 
that increasing effort must be made in the 
nation’s commerce colleges to inculcate, 
not necessarily a scale of values but a con- 
ception of ethical relatives. While the 
reviewer accepts the author’ conclusions, 
he would add that the authors do not 
assert that the ratio of demonstrated 
ability to potential ability is the same in 
all classes. This ratio is probably higher 
in the upper socio-economic classes and 
will continue to be so as long as the exist- 
ing distribution of income persists. 

Dr. Nearing's book is intended for the 

layman, for those who believe ‘‘that 1929 
has vanished as utterly as the glory that 
was Greece."’ It is “‘a guide to action”’ 
for those who believe the solution lies in 
‘‘a socialized, planned, world economy.” 
In Chapter I the author traces the rise and 
fall of post war prosperity. In Chapter 
II he explains why “‘times—are hard,"’ 
ending with a consideration of ‘‘capitalist 
contradictions,’’ ‘‘surplus capital,’’ and 
“surplus population.’ In Chapter III he 
tells why neither the emergency measures 
nor the planning of capitalism can avert 
starvation. Finally, in Chapter IV, he 
offers ‘‘purposive economics’’ and ‘‘world 
economic planning.’’ While the reviewer 
is highly sympathetic with those pointing 
‘‘the one way out,’’ he is impressed by the 
haziness and the incompleteness of the 
suggested planning apparatus and by the 
assumption of biological equality which 
underlies the whole discussion. 

It is too frequently overlooked that any 
modern economic system, designed to 
work effectively, must be controlled by 
a minority. If the minority (in the 
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United States about 2,000 run most of the 
show) cooperate for the welfare of the 
commonwealth the intended ‘‘welfare’’ 
will be achieved. If they do not, any- 
thing is possible. In the last analysis, the 
calibre and intent of the oligarchy—which 
comprehends the rea/ entrepreneurs of the 
economic world—will determine the suc- 
cess of the system, as measured in terms 
of intended results achieved. In short, 
while the kind of organization is of some 
weight, the competence of its leadership 
is of dominating importance. 

Of the lectures included in The World's 
Economic Crisis that by Henry Clay will 
appeal most to the economist. Mr. Clay 
argues, in substance, that misdirection of 
production led to overproduction in par- 
ticular industries and thus slowed down 
both their activity and that of other in- 
dustries and thus precipitated the general 
fall in prices. Most of this misdirection 
of industry and resulting lack of world 
economic balance is traceable to the War 
which nullified the usually salubrious 
tendency toward equilibrium. The War 
diverted the flow of capital into the in- 
competent hands of France and America. 
The War fostered the overcapacitation of 
the production of food and certain staples. 
Since the War tariffs and price fixing 
schemes have checked necessary readjust- 
ments. Mr. Clay recommends a return 
to laissez faire. Remove the price-fixing 
device. Eliminate the rigidity of wage 
rates. Let England shift from the older 
manufacturing and mining industries to 
the production ‘of the commoner luxuries 
and comforts.’’ Exempt from taxation 
profits which, in the absence of taxation, 
would be put back into the business. In- 
telligent and enterprising traders and 
engineers must discover new wants and 
means of satisfying them. Debts must be 
written down. Under certain conditions 
government construction is advised. 
‘What the world requires is a substitute 


for war which has not the unfortunate 
effects of war.”’ 

Sir Arthur Salter presents a telescoped 
summary of the economic sections of 
Recovery, The Second Effort. Among the 
causes or aggravators of the depression he 
cites reparations and war debts, bad lend- 
ing, the American stock exchange boom, 
the agricultural depression, and rigidity 
in the price structure. As remedies he 
cites suspension of war debts and repara- 
tions, inflation of prices to the 1929 level, 
and the restoration of foreign lending. 

Monetary policy engages the chief atten- 
tion of three of the authors. Sir Josiah 
Stamp, with an eye to English conditions, 
wishes to restore the balance of trade, 
even by means of a tariff, and to reéstablish 
the financial suzerainty of London. Sir 
Basil Blackett, who believes that laisser- 
faire ‘‘is dead and ought to be buried,"’ 
emphasizes as the most important of man's 
needs ‘‘a stable money whose purchasing 
power will remain constant.’ From Mr. 
Keynes’ lecture it is evident that he pre- 
dicted financial collapse, which has since 
taken place, unless an inflationary program 
were resorted to in the United States and 
elsewhere. Debt reduction is the only 
alternative. Provided cheap money per se 
fails, the State must ‘promote and sub- 
sidize new investment.”’ 

Sir William Beveridge attributes part of 
the current disorder, as does Mr. Keynes, 
to the incompetence of France and Amer- 
ica as world bankers. He emphasizes the 
credit deflation which has succeeded post- 
war inflation and the dislocating effect of 
the resultant change in income distribu- 
tion. He would remove war debts and 
price rigidities and abolish tariffs. The 
restoration of the Gold Standard will pro- 
vide as much price stability as is obtain- 
able at present. As yet he favors capital- 
ism and with Mr. Keynes believes ‘‘the 
toughness of the system’’ will pull us 
through the current depression. 
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I 


Paul Descamps, who has already written 
on the recent development of England, 
Prussia, and Armenia, now brings forth 
an erudite, but simply stated, account of 
The Social Condition of Savage Peoples, well 
illustrated photographically. The treat- 
ment, drawn from museum and library, 
concentrates on social organization, trans- 
portation, hunting and fishing. The au- 
thor insists that his work is sociological 
rather than anthropological, and it at- 
tempts to explain culture in terms of ad- 
justment to the environment. Use is 
made of materials from a wide range of 
peoples, but especially from the primitive 
Australians. As an essay in descriptive 
cultural sociology the book has unusual 


value. Thesame may be said of Maunier’s 
Collection of North African Sociology, al- 
though this book lacks the systematic 
unity of the former. On the other hand 
the author has had first hand contact with 
his subject matter. Two interesting in- 
troductory chapters on the theories of Ibn 
Khaldun are followed by several chapters 
on the social and economic life, the family 
organization, and construction rites among 
the Kabyles, a Berber mountain tribe. 
The book closes with chapters on crimi- 
nality and suicide in Egypt. The author 
first appeared before the sociological pub- 
lic twenty years ago with a historical and 
demographic treatment of the city. 

Dr. Alfred Métraux, director of the 
Institute of Ethnology of the University 
of Tucuman, Argentina, has recently pub- 
lished several important studies of South 
American Indians. The most extensive 
and thorough of these is his Civilization of 
the Chiriguano Indians, relating to a tribe 
in the nearby Chaco and long known to 
the Spanish settlers because of its pecul- 
iarly striking customs. The facial type of 
these Indians is much closer to the people 
of Asia Minor than to the Siberians. The 
work is filled with excellent illustrations 
of the physical culture of the people, 
both in black and in color. Other Indian 
studies by Dr. Métraux, recently pub- 
lished in the Revista del Instituto de 
Etnologta of the University of Tucu- 
man (of which he is editor) include The 
Material Civilization and Social Life of the 
Indians of Northwest Brazil and The Eth- 
nography and Archaeology of the Province of 
Mendoza. His Archaeology of the Upper and 
Middle Course of the Amazon is weil illus- 
trated and carries a good bibliography. 
The work of Dr. Métraux at Tucuman is 
giving that university a leading place 
among those studying anthropology in 
South America. Another professor at 
Tucuman, Rodolfo Schreiter, has brought 
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out the completest study of megaliths and 
pictographs yet made in the province of 
Tucuman. In recent years similar monu- 
ments throughout this mountain region 
have excited great interest locally and 
abroad and this excellently illustrated 
monograph will doubtless be in great 
demand among culture students every- 
where. 

A much less scientific study of southern 
Argentine Indians was made over fifty 
years ago by General Mansilla, an interest- 
ing personality of Buenos Aires not with- 
out much learning and even greater human 
interests. With fifteen companions, he 
made an Excursion to the Ranquele Indians, 
who inhabited a country then practically 
unknown, and wrote an account of these 
people and of his adventures which con- 
tinues to be readtothisday. The present 
edition has been made more especially for 
the Argentine army and is published in its 
series of literary works. The work was 
given a medal by the International Geo- 
graphical Congress of Paris in 1875. A 
very careful survey of local economic con- 
ditions is Mukhtyar's study of a South 
Gujarat Village in India. The approach is 
ecological as well as economic, but only 
secondarily sociological. Most attention 
is given land holding, cultivation, and 
marketing of the product. Nevertheless, 
the study provides the American sociolo- 
gist with an interesting, and apparently 
a very accurate, picture of a civilization in 
many respects different from his own. 
Dr. Schurig’s South Seas Pottery is also a 
very careful and detailed study of an in- 
dustrial culture, but in this case a very re- 
stricted one diffused over a wide area. It 
is the most complete survey ever made of 
this subject and her materials were drawn 
from the chief museums and libraries of 
Europe. She has followed Friederici in 
tracing geographical diffusion lines on the 
basis of migrations. The oldest form of 
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pottery was the rolled type, but it has 
been largely replaced by smooth pottery 
from Indonesia. She finds that the form 
of the pottery has been determined by the 
technique, and the technique largely by 
migrations. 

By far the best non-technical treatment 
of The Maya Civilization I have ever seen 
is that by Ricardo Mimenza Castillo, 
director of the Museum of Yucatan, at 
Merida. This volume of 80 double-col- 
umned pages, published in the Enciclopedia 
Grafica series of Barcelona stands quite 
alone of all works on the Mayas because 
of nearly two hundred rotogravure illus- 
trations and black drawings. It is to be 
regretted that we have nothing like this 
in this country for students and other 
interested persons. 


II 
In the field of folk lore Rafael Cano has 


made a most welcome contribution in his 
Folklore Porteio. He tells in simple pleas- 
ing Spanish the stories of the up country 
rural people which illustrate their cus- 
toms, superstitions, fables, legends, tra- 
ditions, and even their dances and festi- 
vals. ‘There are seventy-three of these 
sketches together offering a good picture 
of the rural Argentine mind. Knopf has 
brought out a beautifully printed, bound 
and illustrated edition of Cushing's Zui 
Folk Tales. As in the preceding volume, 
these popular tales are retold in charming 
simple language which makes their read- 
ing a delight. One of the tales—The 
Poor Turkey Girl—is an interesting varia- 
tion of the Cinderella theme. Nothing 
better illustrates the psychology of a 
people than such simple direct tales as 
these. In Aztlan Justo Merlo has put into 


clear, dignified, simple Spanish verse the 
major folk tales of precolonial Mexico. 
The forty-eight poems take on several 
forms, according to the subject matter, 
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and include such general themes as legends, 
cosmogenies, myths, rites, and historical 
events. The foretelling of the Spanish 
conquerors and the captivity of Monte- 
zuma receive considerable attention. This 
and Cano’s book could be read easily in 
second year Spanish classes. 

The Latins—and especially the Spanish 
—love aphorisms, and they make some 
excellent ones. Such are the contents of 
Enriqueta de Gandia’s Sparks from Life. 
Love, life, friendship, the flight of time, 
the uncertainty of joy, the passing of old 
beliefs, wistfulness for what time will 
bring are the anvils upon which this cul- 
tured woman strikes off the sparks of all 
men’s thoughts and desires, until at last 
the content of the book becomes a sort of 
contemporaneous folk lore. There is still 
enough leisure and quiet in Argentina 
(where the author lives) for a book of 
reflection like this to be produced. Very 
extrovert by comparison is the Sports 
Manual of César Viale, juvenile court 
judge, duelist, and enthusiastic sports fan. 
It is the standard Argentine work on this 
subject, and is well illustrated. 


III 


Two more monographs of the Enciclo- 
pedia Grafica, with the same rich roto- 
gravure illustrations as in The Mayan 
Civilization are Segovia and La Mancha » el 
Quijote. The former brings out the rich 
treasures of art and the architecture of the 
ancient city. The latter reproduces the 
terrain and many of the scenes (as pre- 
served in art) of the activities of the re- 
nowned knight. The author of both of 
these books is Angel Dotor, one of the 
leading literary men of Spain. The books 
themselves are a delight to the eye and 
pleasing to the mind. They cost but a 
fraction of the price at which a North 
American publisher would issue them. 

Two travel books by Merlo—The Airs of 
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Arauco and Sunny Andes—provide an easy 
running narrative of the author's travels 
in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. The style is 
somewhat reminiscent of Bayard Taylor. 
Without attempting to make a guide book 
the traveler succeeds in bringing before 
the reader the beauties and grandeurs of 
the scenery, the most striking antiquities 
surviving from Inca days, and the life 
and silent sentiments of the Indians and 
the Criollos. One feels everywhere the 
culture and insight of the writer without 
having them made obtrusive. 

Travel is one of the delights and pre- 
ferred luxuries of the South American, 
who lives so far away from the great cul- 
tured centers of the world. Occasionally 
he comes to North America to look at our 
mechanical and industrial wonders, but 
more often he takes his vacation in Europe 
absorbing her science or traditions, or 
amusing himself in the great gregarious 
enters. Juan B. Teran, former rector of 
the University of Tucuman, and now Ar- 
gentine Commissioner of Education stud- 
ies the spirit of architecture in his travel 
book, The Gothic, Symbol of Europe. He 
seeks to find the religious and secular 
philosophies which found expression in 
these heaven-piercing spires and concludes 
that they were not only Christian but also 
Stoic, in their endeavor to escape the toils 
of earthly entanglements. Although an 
admirer of Gothic art, the author is care- 
ful to say that he prefers to live in the 
present. Less philosophical is Méndez 
Pereira’s Emociones y FEvocaciones. More 
literary, too, are the comments on the art 
of Spain, France, Belgium, Italy, England, 
Germany, and Austria. Artistic and liter- 
ary movements and schools come in for 
some comment, but the chief interest of 
the author seems to have been in pictures. 
Juan Marin, however, gave most of his 
attention to hospitals and doctors. He 
visited the medical faculties at Glasgow, 
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Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, and other 
cities, and includes in his narrative an in- 
cidental running comment on medical 
history as well as brief biographies and 
expositions of the work of leading Euro- 
pean physicians and surgeons. Max Dick- 
mann (Europa) treats Europe in a series of 
vivid pictures, centering mainly around 
striking (not necessarily statuesque) 
women, thus giving to his book some- 
what the flavor of Stern’s Sentimental 
Journey. The book was evidently in- 
tended more for artists than for sociolo- 
gists. Escala, in his Pilgrim's Sandal, 
takes the whole world for his field and 
histheme. The comments are necessarily 
brief, but often contain points of much 
interest. 

A decidedly important book for the so- 
ciologist is Henri Dubreuil’s My Life as a 
Laborer in the United States. Dubreuil came 
to this country for the purpose of studying 
labor conditions and to make a compari- 
son with French labor. He was surprised 
at the democracy of labor managers and 
the friendliness of workers. He left with 
a very favorable attitude toward the 
American system, including its efficiency 
methods, which he discusses in great de- 
tail. Herecommends to French employers 
and laborers a closer and more favorable 
study of our methods. The book is also 
published in French. 


IV 


There has been for some time a marked 
tendency among Latin Americans to re- 
view their culture, and especially their 
literary culture. This is a sign of their 
acute social self consciousness. Already 
notice has been taken in these columns of 
this tendency, especially in Cuba and in 
Argentina. Here we may note some other 
examples from Chile and elsewhere. Per- 
haps the most distinguished historian of 
literatnre in Latin AmericaisJ.C. Zorrilla 


de San Martin, S. J., of Chile. His 
History of Universal Literature begins with 
Hebrew literature, sketches the whole 
field of oriental literature, gives somewhat 
more space to the Greek and the Latin, 
sketches briefly the mediaeval and modern 
literatures of the several European coun- 
tries and the United States, and concen- 
trates somewhat more fully on Spanish 
American literature. All forms of writ- 
ing, except scientific analysis, are treated, 
and brief selections are presented, with 
very brief characterizations of the authors. 
This book is not merely a college text, but 
is a conspectus of the literary culture of 
the world by a master in the field. The 
Lessons in Literature for Schools emphasizes 
the forms of literary expression and the 
cultivation of literary taste, with models 
taken mainly from Latin American writers. 
A much smaller edition of the same text, 
omitting most of the models and simplify- 
ing the principles, has also been prepared 
by the same author. His History and 
Anthology of Spanish American Literatures is 
much more regional in its character, al- 
though nearly half of the two volumes is 
devoted to the literature of Spain. A 
close working companion to this book is 
the author’s Students’ Anthology of Spanish 
American Literature and Literary Introduc- 
tion, alsointwo volumes. The two works 
(four volumes) together constitute a com- 
plete survey of the field of Spanish-Ameri- 
can literary culture, placing accurately 
the leading writers according to schools 
and movements, with much emphasis 
upon national backgrounds. Such a work 
is indispensable to a student of Latin 
American culture. Much briefer, but 
following the same general lines of liter- 
ary history, is Cabrales’ History of Spanish 
Literature in Spain and America. This book 


is especially interesting as the work of a 
Nicaraguan professor and because of its 
emphasis upon artistic and social back- 
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grounds, which appear to be well known 
to the author. 

One of the most distinguished South 
American critics and journalists, Francisco 
Contreras, has published an extremely 
valuable interpretation of Latin Ameri- 
can cultural trends in The Spirit of Spanish 
America. He holds that from divided 
and segregated regional units the whole 
of Spanish America has become a cultural 
unit, having outgrown its imitativeness 
of European models in literature, art, and 
social ideals. It now has a soul of its 
own. He reviews the work of twenty- 
four leading writers in all fields of litera- 
ture and in most of the Spanish American 
countries to illustrate this fact. There is, 
however, he thinks, a great danger ahead 
for Latin America, the imperialism and the 
alien culture of the United States, and the 
only means of moral and physical defense 
he sees is a close political and cultural 
union among the various Spanish speaking 
republics. Aita’s Some Aspects of Argentine 
Literature is just as keen in analysis, but 
the theme is limited to an interpretation 
of the newer trends in the novel and in 
poetry which have arisen in that country 
within the last generation. He shows 
these to be based partly on the Vanguard 
movement adapted from Europe and partly 
on a matured national self analysis of 
Argentine culture. Aristas is a group of 
literary and sociological essays by one of 
the leading professors in the University 
of Porto Rico. To North American 
readers the initial essay, ‘“The Generation 
of '98,’’ telling the story of the shock of 
the war, and the consequent spiritual 
reorientation in Spain and in the West 
Indies, will doubtless be most interesting. 
The Spanish-American war really pro- 
duced a new spiritual movement and a 
new genetation of writers in these regions. 
The essays on the various names of Porto 
Rico also have local color. There are 


three essays on Ibsen, one on Diabolical 
Literature, and several on other literary 
themes. This is one of the most interest- 
ing books that has come out of Porto 
Rico for some time. We may close this 
section on literary culture with the men- 
tion of the Essay on Vergil by the Argentine 
Scholar, Ricci, which attempts after 2000 
years to evaluate Vergil’s place in world 
literature. 
V 

Coming now to works on the history 
and theory of culture, American readers 
will undoubtedly welcome Murdock's 
translation of Lippert’s Evolution of Cul- 
ture, one of the many recent undertakings 
of the Yale school in the field of culture 
history. This book is no longer as 
authentic as it was when first published, 
and many deletions have been made by 
the translator. But it still remains one 
of the most daring and ambitious at- 
tempts to reconstruct the early evolution 
ofman. No worker in the field can afford 
to be unfamiliar with the conclusions and 
the data of Lippert, and younger students 
will derive much inspiration from reading 
his pages. Wallis, in Culture and Progress, 
has treated in a novel way the latter end 
of cultural history, instead of its earlier 
phases. His method has been to apply 
the theories of culture to the interpreta- 
tion of the content and direction of prog- 
ress. This procedure has resulted in a 
three-fold division of his book, the first 
of which discusses culture and culture 
change as such. This part alone would 
constitute a small book on the theory of 
culture in its most modern form. The 
second part, on the theories of progress, 
traces this concept from the early literate 
orient down to the modern sociologists. 
The third part, on the criteria of progress, 
is a more abstract analysis of value con- 
cepts, and is perhaps the most open to 
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objection in the book. The plan of this 
book cuts across traditional modes of pre- 
sentation, but the content is stimulating 
and challenging. 

There are few students of culture as 
thorough and erudite as Gustav Spiller, 
and his work, The Origin and Nature of 
Man, reflects his vast learning. In this 
book, as elsewhere, are illustrated two 
pleasing traits of the author: he becomes 
familiar with his field before he writes 
and he gives credit for his ideas. Inaday 
when these arts have almost been lost, 
especially in this country, his conscienti- 
ousness should be much appreciated. His 
leading purpose is to show that man’s 
biological origin does not bar him from 
the highest moral and social attainments 
through cultural evolution, the processes 
of which he analyzes in detail. He 
‘lends no support to the eugenic or stock- 
breeder's conception of human progress.”’ 
The publishers claim for the book the 
rank of the first exhaustive treatment of 
the fundamentals of the subject since The 
Descent of Man, and I am inclined to think 
that with a few exceptions, they are war- 
ranted in a very high opinion of the work. 
His laws of social progress at least give 
some definite point of departure in dis- 
cussion and investigation. They are not 
merely negative inferences, like so much 
of the theoretical work of ethnologists. 

In the recent application of naturalistic 
principles of explanation to the interpreta- 
tion of concrete cultural history, I believe 
nothing has exceeded in importance the 
three works of Agustin Venturino here 
considered. There are perhaps a few 
signs of hasty generalizations, but most 
decidedly the author has shown himself 
to be one of the ablest sociologists in 
applying the results of the other sciences 
to the interpretation of national develop- 
ment and institutions. In the Sociology of 


the Indians of Old Chile he follows the long 


established South American custom of 
interpreting their life and culture primar- 
ily in terms of the physical environment, 
in which isolation played an important 
part. But he is not content with large 
geographical generalizations. The dis- 
tinguishing merit of all three of these 
books is that the evolution of institutions 
is traced in great detail, but never dryly nor 
merely schematically. Years of careful 
study of the physical and cultural setting 
of the Indians and colonists in all the Amer- 
ican countries have given the author a 
background, fruitful and indispensible to 
his work. His comparisons of Chilean 
culture with Mayan, Aztecan, and Incaic 
cultures offers a valuable perspective. In 
Chilean Sociology the analysis is brought 
down from colonial times to the present, 
and in General American Sociology the whole 
expanse of cultural development from pre- 
colonial times to the present is summarized 
for both the Americas. In the last two 
books the cultural environment and cul- 
tural entities come to be much more em- 
phasized as causative factors than the 
immediate physical environment, but the 
reader never forgets that nature always 
lies back of nurture in the development of 
peoples and their institutions, even those 
of the present day. There is no space, 
unfortunately, to trace the author's treat- 
ment, but any one interested in an actual 
contribution to the fields of regional 
sociology and human ecology will find 
much to stimulate his thought in these 
three books. 

Another concrete study of a modern 
civilization in the light of fundamental 
principles is Michels’ Italy of Today. The 
author's analysis extends, however, only 
from 1860 to the present and is chiefly 
concerned with an explanation of the 
geographic, biological, economic, and 
traditional factors at work in producing 
the present political outlook of Italy. 
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The author is sufficiently acceptable to 
Mussolini to occupy one of his semi-propa- 
gandist professorships in political science 
(at Perugia). He confirms our informa- 
tion that all other policies center around 
the growth of a large potential military 
population which, because of limitations 
of resources in Italy, is in part farmed out 
in the United States, Argentina, and else- 
where. This ‘loaned human capital’’ is, 
however, expected to remain Italian and 
loyal to Italian interests and to return 
upon call to fight Italian wars—even 
against the countries upon which mean- 
while they have been quartered. It also 
appears that the United States—that goat 
and devil among nations—is responsible 
for Fascism, because we will not take all 
of the surplus of Mussolini's soldier 
breeding establishment and because Presi- 
dent Wilson opposed the ingestion of 
Fiume by hungry Italy. The smaller 
work is a comparison of race, assimilation, 
and social control problems in the United 
States and Europe, based upon the author's 
visit to the United States in 1927. Both 
books provide points of view which 
should be better known in this country. 


VI 


If the diffusionists will allow that cul- 
ture traits and patterns are sometimes 
invented as well as borrowed, they will 
find Bouthoul's Invention a great contribu- 
tion to the study of culture. The mere 
sociologists undoubtedly will appreciate 
it. The author classifies inventions as 
technical and moral. He analyzes the 
psychological, the logical, and the social 
factors that determine the form and the 
extent of invention. No other work on 
invention has ever made such a thorough 
analysis of the subject. It is one of the 
major contributions to French sociology 
of recent years. Hatfield’s little book, 
The Conquest of Thought by Invention, is a 


somewhat hesitant criticism of the modern 
tendency toward mechanization. Pretty 
soon, he thinks, we shall have our ideas 
as well as our work processes so standard- 
ized that no one will be thinking original 
thoughts, but everyone will be living out 
the patterns set for him. He does not 
say whether the bootleggers or the Grun- 
dys will set the patterns, nor whether 
Hoover will run perpetually. 

Wolfson's Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle is 
a contribution to the Jewish literature on 
Aristotle, which, like the Catholic, flour- 
ished late in the middle ages. Crescas 
was a fourteenth century philosopher, 
coming two centuries after the great com- 
mentator Maimonides. Not the whole of 
Crescas’ work is presented here, the part 
dealing with the proofs of the existence 
of God being reserved for later publication. 
Both the arguments for and against Aris- 
totle’s propositions are given, with ex- 
tensive notes by the editor. 

Radl's History of Biological Theories is a 
curiously unorganized book, with decid- 
edly vitalistic and anti-Darwinistic trends. 
Of course Darwin occupies the center of 
the stage, but by no means a throne. It 
appears that he was superficial, that he 
cared more for facts than theories, that he 
assumed evolution and did not prove its 
existence. His chief offense, I believe, 
after a careful reading of the book, was 
that he was a mere environmentalist 
attributing evolution to natural selection 
under conditions set by external nature. 
Kant and the instinctivists and vitalists— 
the great and the little gods of those who 
would return to the Stygean shades to 
protect their eyes from the too bright 
light of modern science—have a better 
theory. The value of this book—and it 
is a real one for the patient reader—lies 
back of the author's prejudices in the 
vast fund of his poorly organized learn- 
ing. 
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Hans Giinther’s Racial Interpretation of the 
Jewish People includes also a very detailed 
racial history of the Jews. He finds that 
they are highly composite in their racial 
heredity, but in general split into the 
predominantly Tauric (northern) Jews 
and the Sephardic or southern branch who 
are mainly oriental. Only the predomi- 
nantly Tauric Jews are holding their own 
in population and this is the branch that 
most antagonizes the non-Jews among 
whom they live. Giinther is definitely of 
the opinion that non-Jews can never under- 
stand the Jews and that their only hope 
of a future is in Zionism, which will en- 
able them to sit in peace under their own 
vine and fig trees—provided the Arabs 
don’t wish to sit there too. Vergara 
(The Oneness of the Hispanic Race) is more 
hopeful of race adjustment. The author 
is an anthropologist and uses the racial 
argument as the basis of an appeal— 
especially to the Portuguese—for peninsu- 


FORCES 


lar unity. Of the seven chapters, the one 
on race occupies more than half of the 
book; but there is also an appeal to unity 
on the basis of geography, industry, and 
social welfare, as well as the future safety 
of the Hispanic peoples. There is no 
security, he says, for a small isolated 
people in the modern world. 

Heberle’s Population Mobility in the 
United States is the result of an investiga- 
tion made on a Rockefeller grant. Two 
things are outstanding in this study: the 
social consequences of rapid changes in 
population and the universality of these 
effects throughout the world. Especially 
marked among the results is the lack of 
fixed attachments of the people for locality 
and the small emphasis upon beautification 
when it is certain that in less than a gen- 
eration residence districts will become 
Negro or immigrant slums. Many Ger- 
man sociological concepts are applied to 
American facts in this book. 


(To be concluded) 
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Hospirats AND Cuitp Hearn. 279 pp. $2.50 
postpaid. 
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postpaid. 

Ossretric Epucation. 302 pp. $3.00 postpaid. 
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$1.50 postpaid. 
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The first White House Conference, called 
together by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1909, resulted primarily in the establish- 
ment of the Federal Children’s Bureau 
under the U. S. Department of Labor; the 
second, sponsored by President Wilson in 
1919, reported its main findings in Stand- 
ards of Child Welfare (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 60); while the third, The 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, called by President Hoover 
in 1929 and which convened in 1930, 
makes its significant contribution in the 
series of publications, listed above, cover- 
ing practically every phase of child care 
and development. 

More than 1200 specialists served on the 
two dozen committees and sections which 
comprised the Conference. Of these, al- 


most one-third were college and univer- 
sity professors in the fields of medicine and 
its branches, especially pediatrics; educa- 
tion, including physical- education; child 
welfare, both development and study; 
psychology, including psychiatry; sociol- 
ogy; social work; public health-hygiene; 
home economics, including nutrition; 
anthropology; economics; physical sci- 
ences—biochemistry, physiology, etc.; 
and a few college presidents. The remain- 
ing two-thirds came largely from the 
applied fields and specialisms of medicine; 
education—teachers, superintendents, etc. ; 
social work, including recreation; public 
welfare, including institutions; special 
private institutions; public health; nurs- 
ing; research in agencies and institutions; 
special statistical services; mental hygiene; 
journalism and government; home eco- 
nomics; education of the handicapped; 
library science; special business and pro- 
fessional groups, service groups, agricul- 
ture, child study, etc.; together with a few 
citizens and voluntary workers. 

Probably the chief practical value of this 
third White House Conference has been 
made in gathering together, assembling, 
and interpreting a vast amount of widely 
scattered data on child welfare. Much of 
the information is not new but had been, 
heretofore, in fragmentary and fugitive 
form accessible only to the student and 
specialist. Now these more than two 
dozen volumes and fifteen leaflets, impres- 
sive in the comprehensiveness and range of 
their materials, which cover education and 
training of children, medical science, 
public health, the handicapped child, and 
the growth, personality, and habits of the 
child, have made available and accessible 
‘something for everybody"’ interested in 
children. 

Each volume tells its own story and does 
it adequately. There is, of course, some 
overlapping, not only within the series, 
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but with such reports as the findings of 
The President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. How- 
ever, this is inevitable and has been con- 
fined largely to those volumes which, like 
The Home and the Child, come within the 
scope of both conferences and without 
which the findings of either would be 
incomplete. Many of the books might 
well be used as texts and supplementary 
readings. Public Health Organization and 
Organization for the Care of Handicapped 
Children: National, State and Local are 
particularly applicable to courses in public 
welfare administration. The complete 
set should be on the reference shelf of every 
agency, organization, or department work- 
ing with children, and in every school and 
college library. 

But it is not a primary purpose of these 
brief notes to summarize or call attention 
to the individual studies or to evaluate 
their separate contents, for this has al- 
ready been done and done well. Rather, 
it is to indicate the emphasis which studies 
of this kind place upon the increasing need 
for the application and contribution of 
the social sciences. The sampling, from 
this point of view, of a limited number of 
the volumes, chosen at random, indicates 
that economics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology have been called upon 
for major contributions, while social 
biology, history, social statistics, and 
social research have figured in a less ex- 
tensive but equally important way. For 
example, economics has been called upon 
in studies of income, finance, especially as 
it relates to the family, social industrial 
relations with particular reference to the 
work of children; political science in the 
functions and social responsibilities of 
government, federal, state, and municipal, 
with brief reference to the place of govern- 
ment as it relates to the child in foreign 
countries. Psychology has contributed its 


findings through the application of psy- 
chological principles and tests, in studies 
of behavior and behavior problems, per- 
sonality and its development, psychiatry, 
mental hygiene; while sociology has ex- 
tended its service in the study of social 
institutions—the community and neigh- 
borhood, the family, industry, the school, 
the church; and social organization and 
social control including social adjustment, 
competition, environment, ‘‘the four 
wishes,’” race, immigration, social pa- 
thology, social work and public welfare. 
The findings of social biology were requi- 
site in studies of adaptation; brief histories 
of child labor and school attendance legis- 
lation, of education, and the background 
of the Indian with special reference to 
health, assisted in understanding later 
developments and methods; and social 
Statistics proved essential in the use of 
statistical techniques applied especially to 
social data and the analysis of vital 
Statistics. 

These volumes would have been im- 
possible had not much research preceded 
their compilation, and the further proj- 
ects suggested, as well as the questions 
left unanswered, give evidence that the 
authors were well aware that a chief task 
of the social research specialist continues 
here. 


MarriacGe. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1933. 552 pp. $2.80. 


It would be difficult indeed to name a 
writer or teacher who has done more to 
take the subject of marriage out of the 
realm of the emotional, the morbid, the 
pathological, and place it in the realm of 
common-sense, than Ernest R. Groves. 
He has realized its importance in the 
scheme of things; but he has refused to be 
stampeded into the idea that it was the 
most important of all things, as some of 
its students would have us believe. 
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Further than this, he has made it easy 
to study the subject of marriage, and the 
preparation for marriage, as a normal 
experience, without wading through a 
mass of nauseous pathological psychology 
that is harmful rather than helpful to the 
non-medical reader. He has realized that 
it is natural for folks approaching this 
highly important phase in their own 
lives, to want to prepare themselves for 
it; and he has provided ways of doing this 
which are eminently sane, helpful, and 
practical. 

The present book avoids for the most 
part the allied fields of parenthood, the 
family, and other cognate subjects, which 
its author has treated so satisfactorily 
elsewhere, in the many volumes he has 
contributed to the literature. Here he 
has concentrated upon the one subject, 
marriage; and has succeeded in making 
a source book, as well as a most readable 
treatise on a subject of universal interest. 

The fact that the book was written as 
a text-book for the author’s course in 
marriage for senior students at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in no way detracts 
from its value as a fascinating book for 
the average reader. Professor Groves’ 
style is so pleasing and natural that it is 
only upon looking back on his fellowship 
with the mind behind the book, that the 
reader realizes that he has been reading a 
scientific treatise rather than an absorbing 
“best seller."" This is a book than can 
safely be recommended to any person 
wishing accurate, readable, and under- 
standable information in preparation for 
marriage. The practising physician, 
called upon to give such instruction as the 
more alert young people of the present 
day are asking for, can well use it as a 
text, as well as recommend it to his 
patients. 

Frank Howarp RicHarpDson. 


Black Mountain, North Carolina 
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InsurING THE Essentiats. By Barbara Nachtrieb 
Armstrong. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 717 
pp- $5.00. 


‘‘Human labor is not a mere commodity 
to be bartered and sold; it is of the essence 
of human life.’” Taken from the book, 
this represents not the blurred vision of 
the tear-filled eye, but the clear seeing of a 
fact-filled mind. This key statement is 
more than an answer to a part of Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland's opinion in the Adkins 
case of a decade ago when the Supreme 
Court rejected the minimum wage for 
women; it is more than a sample of the 
vigorous style of a University of Cali- 
fornia law professor who feels deeply and 
spikes fearlessly the loose rationalizations 
of the defenders of the status quo. It 
expresses the conviction of dynamic social] 
science. 

The book deals comprehensively and 
comparatively with the minimum wage 
and with social insurance. By minimum 
wage is not meant the actual wage which 
all persons shall receive, but merely the 
lowest level which a wage is permitted 
toreach. Through social insurance, pro- 
tection can be provided against various 
contingencies such as sickness, accident, 
unemployment, invalidity, superannua- 
tion, and premature death, for it is these 
that endanger the economic security, the 
morale, and even the life of the worker. 

The reader is taken interestingly into 
the history of wage regulation, through 
the factory era and the labor movement, 
into the sweat shops of yesterday and 
today, and given a round-the-world intro- 
duction to the progress of minimum wage 
legislation and utilization. A similarly 
authoritative consideration of social in- 
surance receives one-half the total number 
of pages wherein are found full and de- 
tailed treatments of workmen's compensa- 
tion, health insurance, old age insurance 
and pensions, survivors’ insurance, and 
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unemployment insurance. Then comes a 
short chapter, ‘‘Looking Forward."’ It 
reveals our United States as really facing 
backward, lagging, perverse in our attach- 
ment to obsolescent relief methods, and 
persistently refusing to admit that our 
economic conditions present problems 
like those of our foreign neighbors. The 
author believes that compulsory health 
insurance and some such organization of 
the labor market as was embodied in the 
Wagner measure, “‘so unfortunately ve- 
toed at the 1931 Congressional session,’ 
would be instrumental in easing the pres- 
ent strain. Some readers may feel, in 
view of the mounting unemployment 
problem which seems already to have 
reached a crisis, that something more 
drastic than labor exchange programs 
will be needed even as an approach to a 
solution. 

Uncle Sam and some of his fifty-odd 
children clamoring for their ‘‘rights’’ do 
not seem yet to realize that the old home- 
spun, rugged individualism has become 
ragged, frayed, and threadbare in the 
rough-and-tumble of world events. Com- 
fortable isolation is no more; foreign ideas 
must be reckoned with. After all there 
may be something across the fence that is 
worth imitating even in the sphere of 
social legislation. Some of our neigh- 
bors, no more able but much less compla- 
cent, have tried and accomplished credit- 
ably a few programs even though patchy 
and impermanent in some instances. The 
average General Assembly now in session 
would doubtless remain unmoved in the 
face of the facts presented by Mrs. Arm- 
strong in connection with the low-cost 
provisions which Austria, Germany, and 
Great Britain have made in the way of 
social insurance coverage for their workers. 
Even when a state does accept a progres- 
sive social law or program, it seems to do 
so with such misgiving that it allows it- 


self rather easily to be deprived of the 
advantages of such laws and plans. 
North Carolina, one of the last states to 
adopt workmen's compensation, may lose 
the full intent of the legislation gained 
in 1929 due to the influence of lawyers and 
doctors in the 1933 session. Of the seven- 
teen jurisdictions under the American flag 
that have passed minimum wage laws for 
women, only six have so far escaped nulli- 
fication. For those who can be interested 
in new designs, patterns, and fabrics in 
keeping with modern social and economic 
demands, this volume has much to offer. 

Charts, graphs, and tables are employed 
advantageously and _ attractively. A 
bird's-eye view of the world situation on 
the minimum wage and social insurance 
can be obtained in the appendices before 
the reading of the chapters is started. 
The marginal notes are further evidence 
of the care and clarity which characterize 
the work. This is the sort of book much 
needed by sociologists and social workers 
who so often find themselves bewildered 
and insecure in their efforts to understand 
the development and status of social 
legislation here and abroad. As one of 
the most valuable and interesting produc- 
tions of recent years in its field, it is well 
worth the price. 

Lee M. Brooks. 
University of North Carolina 


Genius AND Creative INTELLIGENCE. By Dr. N. 


D. M. Hirsch. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci. Art Pub- 
lishers, 1931. 339 pp- $4.50. 


Dr. Hirsch, who is already favorably 
known for certain ingenious studies of the 
heredity-environment problem, here makes 
an assault on the problem of genius. He 
has written a work of great suggestibility 
and mental vigor, but one which is some- 
times difficult to follow because of not in- 
frequent flights into the empyrean of 
poetry and fancy. One hardly knows 
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whether this is an innate tendency or due 
to the influences of McDougall, under 
whom the author studied, and of Bergson, 
whom he has read too much. 

In Part I, on the basis of Carver's theory 
of active and passive adaptation, he de- 
velops the necessity of positive eugenic 
measures to prevent racial deterioration. 
The implications of this part are not en- 
tirely clear, but the author draws an 
analogy between the mutation, the means 
of creative biological adaptation, and the 
genius, the agent of cultural creativeness. 
His attachment to the Lamarckian-Spen- 
cerian doctrine, while leading only to 
some beautiful wishful thoughts and cer- 
tain harmless apriorisms, evidences again 
the McDougall teaching and harmonizes 
well with a certain mystical soul yearning 
one feels in the author. He finds, for 
example, that human germ plasm ‘“‘has 
had more experience, is o/der’’ than that 
of lower animals. ‘‘The germ cells have 
sexual yearnings, pugnacious tendencies, 
and they create; mutations are their darlings. 
.... The germ plasm does not die; instead 
of death being its end, a greater creation occurs 
when it has experienced much—a mutation 
occurs.’’ (Italics in original.) 

Part II of nearly 200 pages, ‘“The Psy- 
chological Constitution of Man,’’ analyzes 
human intelligence into three ‘‘dimen- 
sions.’ This part of the book is ingenious 
and marked by unusual fertility of sugges- 
tion, in spite of its over-schematic and 
somewhat stilted analysis. He argues 
with a good deal of convincingness that 
the first dimension of intelligence is the 
cognitive or perceptual aspect of instinct. 
The second dimension is objective intelli- 
gence, whose conative aspect, the tendency 
to socialize, leads the author to a long 
discussion of language and laughter. 
The third dimension, creative intelligence, 
has for its conative aspect the creative im- 
pulse, for its cognitive aspect, intuition, 


and for its affective aspect, ecstasy. There 
follows in Part III an inquiry into the 
nature of genius, in which a literary rather 
than a factual effort is made to set genius 
apart from talent as a sort of mutation, 
something sui generis, along with various 
other considerations, some of them plau- 
sible but all unsupported by an appeal to 
objective fact. 

In sum, Dr. Hirsch has written a solid 
and serious book, with not a few brilliant 
passages, showing insight and containing 
suggestive hypotheses. While worthy of 
the attention of the inquiring student, its 
method is rather that of the intuitive and 
speculative philosopher than of the objec- 
tive scientist. 

Frank H. HANkKINs. 


Smith College. 


University EpucaTtion ror Business. By James H. 
S. Bossard and J. Frederic Dewhurst. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 


578 pp. $5.00. 


University Education for Business by Bos- 
sard and Dewhurst is a notable contribu- 
tion to the theory and practice of 
collegiate business education. Prior to 
the appearance of this volume, the field 
of university business education had been 
neglected by the writers of books. Of 
course, Marshall’s The Collegiate School of 
Business had appeared in 1928 and Lyon's 
Education for Business, published originally 
in 1922, had run through three editions; 
but neither of these books is comparable 
to the book by Professors Bossard and 
Dewhurst. While the book edited by 
Marshall is valuable, it is merely a reprint 
of several articles which appeared in the 
Journal of Political Economy and the Journal 
of Business of the University of Chicago. 
While the book by Lyon contains chapters 
dealing with business education at the 
college level, it is concerned largely with 
business education at the secondary-school 
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level. Bossard and Dewhurst, therefore, 
are the first authors to attempt a compre- 
hensive treatment of university education 
for business as contrasted with secondary 
education for business. 

The volume by these writers is a product 
of the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the oldest collegiate school of business in 
the United States. Dean Emory R. John- 
son of that School in the foreword has 
correctly appraised the volume in the 
following language: “‘It is a fact-finding 
report, but is so written that it is not so 
much a report in the common acceptance 
of the term as a connected, interesting, 
vital discussion of the information ob- 
tained by the authors from collegiate and 
university schools of business and their 
graduates, from men of affairs, and from 
the study of books."’ 

The purpose of the volume, Dean John- 
son further says, “‘was not to secure data 
that would be helpful only to that School, 
but to do a piece of work, prepare and 
publish a volume, that would be signifi- 
cant and useful for all college and univer- 
sities interested in the development of 
education of those who are to engage in 
business upon graduation. The Wharton 
School Faculty will have the benefit of the 
information contained in this volume in 
deciding upon its educational aims and 
methods and upon the curriculum changes 
found desirable. The same will be true 
of the faculties of other institutions.”’ 

University Education for Business is di- 
vided into five parts. Part I is concerned 
with modern business and its significance 
for a higher education. Attention is de- 
voted to the changing character of the 
American business, occupational oppor- 
tunities for college graduates in business, 
training and qualifications for business 
positions, and the reading interests of 


business men. Part II is a study of a 


group of business school graduates. It 
considers occupational preferences and 
undergraduate training, undergraduate em- 
ployment and campus activities, occupa- 
tional experience of graduates, and opin- 
ions of graduates as to college training. 
Part III deals with the evolution of higher 
education for business. It consists of a 
study of the development of collegiate 
education for business and an analysis of 
collegiate schools of business and their 
organization and objectives. Part IV 
concerns the curricula of the collegiate 
schools of business. One chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following: the or- 
ganization of the business curriculum; 
certain general studies or courses which 
enter into this curriculum; business studies 
or courses which enter into the curricu- 
lum; and reported trends in the changing 
business curricula. Part V takes up prob- 
lems of personnel and teaching methods. 
It contains a discussion of teaching meth- 
ods and problems and an analysis of prob- 
lems of faculty and student personnel; and 
sums up general conclusions. 

Professors Bossard and Dewhurst have, 
with one possible exception, applied for 
the first time in the history of collegiate 
business education the methods of science 
to the problems of collegiate business 
training. Instead of proceeding upon the 
basis of mere opinion they, like the au- 
thors of that part of the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Survey dealing with commerce and 
business, have resorted to fact-finding; 
they have investigated rather than rumi- 
nated; they have made use of the instru- 
ments of educational research. What they 
have done presages a possible revolution 
in the approach to collegiate business 
education. 

While University Education for Business is 


not a national survey of business education 
at the college level it shows the necessity 
for such a survey. The book is an excel- 
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lent treatise so far as it goes but, in so far 
as the national aspects of collegiate 
business education are concerned, it does 
not go far enough. This especially was 
brought out at the New Orleans meeting 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business in March, 1931. The 
Association at that meeting authorized 
the set-up of a committee to formulate 
plans for a national survey of business 
education at the college level. This 
committee was composed of R. A. Steven- 
son of the University of Minnesota, 
Chairman, James H. S. Bossard of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Walter J. 
Matherly of the University of Florida, 
H. R. Hatfield of the University of Cali- 
fornia who was later succeeded by S. J. 
Coon of the University of Washington, 
and C. O. Ruggles of Harvard University. 
This committee has had two or three 
meetings looking toward the formulation 
of plans for a national survey of business 
education at the college level. Ata meet- 
ing on September 24, 1932, held in the city 
of New York the committee definitely. 
decided to recommend to the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness that a national survey be adopted as 
a project of the Association and that re- 
quests for funds to finance the survey be 
presented to certain foundations which 
might possibly be interested in the project. 

Collegiate schools of business need the 
same type of scientific analysis which legal 
education has undergone in recent years. 
They represent both a recent and rapid 
growth in higher education. While the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Finance 
was founded in 1881 and while other 
schools developed before the World War, 
the greatest period of growth has come 
since 1920. From the beginning there has 
been no comprehensive scientific analysis 
of these schools from a national point of 
view. Even in setting up individual 


schools, especially in late years, those 
responsible therefor merely imitated what 
other schools had done both in curriculum 
construction and in the: organization of 
courses and faculty personnel. Little or 
no study was made of present and probable 
future needs for collegiate business educa- 
tion in the territories served by the schools 
and the extent to which existing schools 
were meeting these needs. We have at 
last reached a point where it is necessary 
to appraise carefully the activities of 
collegiate schools of business, to secure 
more uniformity in their offerings, to 
reduce the proliferation of courses, and to 
atrive at a real understanding of the con- 
tent and place of business education in our 
system of higher education. 

University Education for Business is a 
definite step in this direction. It does 
thoroughly for business education at the 
college level in one university what many 
writers and investigators have been doing 
for the past ten years for business educa- 
tion at the secondary-school level. More 
studies of the type made by Professors 
Bossard and Dewhurst would be highly 
valuable. Every collegiate school of busi- 
ness in the United States should investi- 
gate and appraise its activities, whether 
what it does takes book form or not, as 
the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance has investigated and appraised its 
activities. If this were done, compre- 
hensive data would be available for a real 
national appraisal of the collegiate busi- 
ness education. 

Watrter J. Maruerty. 

University of Florida 


Tus RatiricaTion OF THE FepgraL ConsTITUTION IN 
Nort Carouina. By Louise Irby Trenholme. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 


282 pp. $4.25. 


General works on the formation and 
ratification of the Federal Constitution are 
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almost countless, while local and state 
studies are relatively few. Adequate 
treatments of ratification in Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Rhode Island are available, but North 
Carolina had to wait one hundred and 
forty-four years before she attracted the 
attention of a trained historian, and the 
other states are yet to be studied. The 
study of North Carolina is particularly 
illuminating since it shows not only the 
original views for and against the Con- 
stitution, but also the shift from an over- 
whelming majority against ratification in 
1788 to an even larger majority favorable 
in 1789. 

Mrs. Trenhoime is clearly a disciple of 
Charles A. Beard in his economic inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. She not 
only analyzes the general attitude of the 
state toward such economic issues as 
paper money, stay and tender laws, the 
English debt, and trade and commerce, 
but also goes out of her way to give the 
number of slaves owned by federalist and 
anti-federalist leaders, the number of 
acres of land owned, and the number later 
acquired by each as well as whether or 
not they speculated in public securities. 
Again Mrs. Trenholme follows the lead 
of Orin G. Libby in his sectional study of 
ratification. She treats not only the 
attitude of the East and the West, but 
also divides the state into so many sub- 
sections that the reader, even though 
familiar with the geography of the state, 
can hardly follow the discussion. She 
concludes that ‘‘it is not surprising that 
great numbers of the people of the state 
living under such isolated conditions. . . . 
were opposed to the establishment of a 
strong central government.”’ 

The author is not a mere follower of 
others, however, for she has dealt with 
the various racial groups and religious 
sects within the state and their attitude 


toward the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion. She seems to be confused as to the 
part played by the racial groups, however, 
for in the first chapter she has the Scotch- 
Irish casting almost a solid anti-federalist 
vote while in chapter four she says ‘‘the 
Scots apparently tended to favor the Con- 
stitution.’’ She finds that religion played 
an important part in ratification: the 
Episcopalians generally favored, while the 
Presbyterians and Baptists opposed. 
Other factors examined are, social condi- 
tions, education and cultural life, and 
political alignment. 

The chapter on “Conditions under the 
Articles of Confederation’’ and that on 
‘Relations with the Federal Union’’ are 
both interesting and illuminating, but do 
not seem to be brought into close enough 
touch with the central theme of the book, 
namely ratification of the Constitution. 
Furthermore, only about a third of the 
latter chapter deals directly with the 
problem of federal relations. The treat- 
ment of the Federal Convention adds little 
to the generally accepted view that the 
North Carolina delegation played a minor 
rdle in that body. 

The study of ‘‘The Constitution Before 
the People’’ and the two chapters on the 
conventions of 1788 and 1789 are of high 
merit. They bear out the general con- 
clusions in regard to the views of the 
Federalists and Anti-federalists; the fact 
that the Federalists came largely from 
the upper, educated, wealthy, commercial, 
and slave-holding class, while the Anti- 
federalists represented generally the lower, 
uneducated, debtor, small farmer, and 
backwoods group; and that the East 
supported while the West opposed the 
Constitution. But what is of much more 


significance, these chapters make clear 
the attitude of the great mass of people 
toward the Constitution; the influence of 
local state leaders; the effect of the re- 
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strictive measures of Congress; and, finally, 
the basic, underlying reasons for the de- 
cisive change from 184 to 93 refusing to 
ratify the Constitution in 1788 to 194 to 
77 for ratification in 1789. 

On the whole this is a valuable addition 
to the earlier studies on ratification, but 
attention should be called to certain 
faults. Briefly we may note the incon- 
sistency in capitalization as ‘‘Warren 
county’’ (p. 24), and ‘Iredell County” 
(p. 25, and passim), and ‘‘Cumberland 
river’ (p. 20) and ‘‘Catawba River’’ (p. 
72); erroneous statements, as the religious 
clause of the North Carolina constitution 
of 1776 was not enforced (p. 38); and 
ambiguous sentences, as “‘New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island were not repre- 
sented in the convention then"’ (p. 85). 
Furthermore, the author does not always 
write convincingly but leaves the reader 
uncertain of the points made. Finally, 
the conclusions are not always supported 
by the facts presented. 

Fietcuer M, Green. 


University of North Carolina 


American Minority Propies. A Study in Racial and 
Cultural Conflicts in the United States. By Donald 
Young. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932. 


621 pp. $3.50. 


The reviewer, as a member of the 
‘American Minority Peoples,’’ who has 
had to undergo all the processes described 
so well by Dr. Young, cannot but express 
his admiration for this book. It is a 
readable and stimulating book which 
will undoubtedly be an eye-opener for 
many American readers. 

But in some respects the treatment is 
not as satisfactory as it could be. This is 
due to the limitations of the method used 
by the author and which he describes as 
follows: 


The view here presented is that the problems and 
principles of race relations are remarkably similar, 


regardless of what groups are involved; and that only 
by an integrated study of all minority peoples in the 
United States can a real understanding and sociologi- 
cal analysis of the involved social phenomena be 


achieved. 


This method, despite the virtues prop- 
erly claimed to its credit, is subject to the 
specific criticism that the author's char- 
acterization of the problem suffers from 
oversimplification in its approach. It 
inevitably leads to many generalizations 
which are unconvincing to the reviewer. 

Let us, for example, apply our criticism 
to the problem of politics. One sub- 
chapter is entitled: ‘‘The Negro in Poli- 
tics." According to the thesis of the 
author all the American minorities would 
be subject to the same prospects in Ameri- 
can politics. And, in fact, the impression 
given the reader is that the remaining 
minority groups have been rather passive 
in the political life of this country, in- 
stead of having been active. One won- 
ders about the Germans and Scandinavians 
in the Northwest; the Irish everywhere; 
the Czechoslovaks in Chicago, where 
Anton Cermak was elected as Mayor and 
Charles J. Vopicka was appointed as our 
Minister to Bucharest by Wilson. 

In this connection we must also point 
out that the author has by no means 
appreciated the tremendous influence ex- 
ercised by the Jewish organization in this 
country, particularly on the United States’ 
foreign policy. We know today that it 
was due to President Wilson and his col- 
leagues at the Paris Peace Conference that 
the minorities clauses were incorporated 
into the Peace Treaties; but it is even more 
important to notice that Wilson's insist- 
ence on these stipulations was due to the 
pressure from the American-Jewish repre- 
sentatives. And, even more, the Jewish 
proposals were based on American experi- 
ences. We learn nothing about this from 
Dr. Young, and neither do we learn of the 
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growing interest of the European govern- 
ments in their American minorities, which 
has materialized in such institutions as the 
‘Deutsche Auslandinstitut’’ of Stuttgart, 
and the “‘Czechoslovak Foreign Institute”’ 
of Prague. The activities of these insti- 
tutions have subtle, but very strong, in- 
fluence on the social aspects of our minori- 
ties problems, and it might have been very 
advisable for the author to consult numer- 
ous and excellent publications of this 
German institute. 

But we must not go too far in our criti- 
cism of the volume on account of the 
failure of the author to include such 
matters as suggested above. The reviewer 
might have been prejudiced by the fact 
that the method of the author gave most 
of the space to the problem of the Negro 
and not enough to the other minorities, 
which have their own special problems 
and varying social aspects of them. With- 
in its own limits, however, the book tells 
the truth to an astonishing degree and 
disregards the special pleadings which 
color so much of other writings in this 
field. The social behavior of the Ameri- 
can minorities is presented here with 
clarity, including an interpretative analy- 
sis of the historical background, together 
with the cultural heritage of our minori- 
ties, their present economic, educational 
and social status, and their inter-group 
relations. Much to the satisfaction of the 
reviewer, the author demolishes on the 
way numerous popular conceptions, or 
rather misconceptions, regarding the prob- 
lem, as can be appreciated from the follow- 
ing quotation (p. 30): 

There is a popular impression in the United States 
that, while the recent immigrant has come to the 
United States for economic betterment, the older 
stocks came more for political and religious freedom. 
Some appearance of truth is given this belief by the 
fact that religious and political oppression in Europe 
was more common a generation or two ago under 


governments less representative than the more re- 
sponsible ones of today. The importance of these 
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forms of oppression has been overestimated, perhaps 
because most of us have ourselves had migrant an- 
cestors, and it is more flattering to claim that they 
migrated because they would not knuckle down to 
tyranny than because of economic failure in the old 
country. 


The conclusions of the author give the 
impression that “‘group antagonism seems 
to be inevitable when two peoples in con- 
tact with each other may be distinguished 
by differentiating characteristics, either 
inborn or cultural, and are actual or po- 
tential competitors.’’ Furthermore, the 
author recognizes ‘‘the impossibility of 
racial equality and the necessity for free- 
dom of self-expression within minorities 
by adapting a caste system to the needs of 
both minority and the majority,’’ which 
pertains to the Negro problem. This is 
beautiful rhetoric but not a very hopeful 
or satisfactory solution. It might again 
be suggested that the author should turn 
to the solutions offered by the resolutions 
of the European Minorities Congresses. 
But, in spite of our points of disagree- 
ments with the author, Dr. Young's 
analysis is one of the most suggestive, 
scholarly, and helpful of the past and 
recent crop in its field. 

Josepu S. Roucex. 

Centenary Junior College 


A Survey or THE Necro Boy 1n Nasuvitiz, TENNES- 
skE. Edited by W. D. Weatherford. Directed 
by J. Paul McConnell. New York: Association 
Press, 1932. 157 Pp. $2.00. 


This survey, according to its editor, who 
is president of the Y. M. C. A. Graduate 
School in Nashville and a recognized 
authority in interracial matters, was under- 
taken not only that the social agencies 
of Nashville might know more fully the 
needs of the Negro boys of the commun- 
ity, but also in the hope that other cities 
might thus be encouraged to undertake 
similar studies and assisted in making them 
effective. 
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The survey was conducted by the staff 
of the Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, and 
is remarkably thorough and comprehen- 
sive. It comprises not less than eight 
separate studies, dealing with health, 
education, economic conditions, family 
life, delinquency, racial attitudes, and re- 
ligious activities. Contacts with more 
than 3,000 Negro boys were made through 
the public schools and, by means of ques- 
tionnaires and interviews, searching in- 
quiry was made into all the conditions 
covered by the survey. 

The facts revealed are extremely interest- 
ing, and many of them important. The 
community should know, for example, 
that 57 per cent of these average Negro 
boys were underweight, and that 22 per 
cent were tuberculous; that 67 per cent 
were gainfully employed, and that three- 
fourths of these gave their parents part or 
all of their earnings; that 69 per cent were 
retarded in school; that the seating capac- 
ity of the Negro schools is about two- 
thirds of the enrollment, leaving 2,046 
pupils to be provided for by make-shifts; 
that 66 per cent of the homes of these boys 
had no bath room facilities, and only six 
per cent had furnace heat; that 52 per cent 
of the mothers worked outside the home; 
that 42 per cent of the homes are broken; 
and that for Negro boys there is next to 
nothing in the way of organized boys’ 
work and supervised recreation. These 
are a few of the startling and significant 
facts revealed by the survey. 

In the appendix one finds a number of 
the questionnaires and outlines used in 
making the study, a feature that will be 
very helpful to anyone contemplating 
similar studies. Every individual who 
cares for boys will find the book vitally 
interesting, while to agencies concerned 
with their welfare it will prove invaluable. 

R. B. Eveazer. 

Commission on Interracial 

Coéperation 


A Screntiric Approach To Lasor Prosrtems. By 
Adelbert Ford. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. 


446 pp. $4.00. 


Labor economists are not in agreement 
as to whether modern industrial society 
is plagued with a labor problem or with 
a series of labor problems. The viewpoint 
is important for it determines our whole 
approach to the issue, our search for 
causal factors, and our methods of dealing 
with the phenomenon. If the labor prob- 
lem consists of the workers’ efforts to 
protect themselves against exploitation 
by capitalism, socialism or legislation or 
the organized labor movement would 
seem to be the solution for the problem. 
But if we admit that the factory system 
of production has brought with it numer- 
ous human relations problems that are 
economic, mechanical, administrative, and 
psychological in nature, then we can look 
to management for improvements and for 
solution for these problems. 

Personnel administration is based on 
the assumption that the causes of human 
problems in industry are complex and 
manifold; that management is in part 
responsible for their presence and that it 
can do something about them. In their 
efforts to deal with these problems, per- 
sonnel executives have drawn heavily 
upon the sciences in recent years, the pure 
sciences as well as upon the social sciences. 

Heretofore the contributions of biology, 
physiology, psychology, mathematics, and 
economics to personnel problems have 
been available only in widely scattered 
sources. Now Professor Ford, psycholo- 
gist, brings all these contributions to- 
gether in one volume in his Scientific 
Approach to Labor Problems. 

The author's approach is that of a 
scientist. He exposes the so-called ‘‘effi- 
ciency men’’ and psychological charla- 
tans, and condemns the exploitation of 
labor. Throughout the book is an elo- 
quent plea for the research method applied 
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to the human factor in industry, the need 
for accurate measurement, the use of 
scientific techniques and principles, and 
the breaking with tradition and with 
guessing in dealing with labor problems. 

Among the subjects treated in the vol- 
ume are: techniques of production ratings, 
industrial education, fatigue study, fac- 
tory air conditioning, illumination, psy- 
chopathology, distractions, psychological 


tests, and personnel research. The book 
is a real contribution to the growing litera- 
ture in the field of human relations in 
industry and should be of genuine value 
to personnel executives, to those engaged 
in research in personnel problems, and to 
students of labor relations. 


G. T. ScHwWENNING. 


University of North Carolina 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


HavupPTPROBLEME DER Sozi0LoGiz (PropLEME Marx- 
ISTISCHER LEBENSERKENNTNIS). By Mark Abramo- 
witsch. First Edition. Berlin: Verlagsanstalt 
“Courier’’ G. M. B. H., 1930. 111 pp. 

SCIENCE IN THE CHANGING WortpD. Edited by Mary 
Adams. New York: Century, 1933. 286 pp. 

Loor. By T.H.Atexanper. Dallas, Texas: South- 
west Press, 1932. 186 pp. $2.00. 

AcHIgVEMENTS oF CrivitizaTion. No. 4. The Story 
of Our Calendar, 32 pp., $.10; No. 5. Telling 
Time Throughout the Centuries, 64 pp., $.20; No. 
6. Rules of the Road, 32 pp., $.10. Illustrated. 
Prepared under the Auspices of the Committee on 
Materials of Instruction of the American Council 
on Education with the Codéperation of the Sub- 
committee on Political Education of the American 
Political Science Association. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1933. 

ApMINISTRATIVE County GOVERNMENT IN SouTH 
Carouina. By Columbus Andrews. Addendum 
by Marion A. Wright. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933. 245 pp. $2.50. 

Tse Heaventy City or THe Eicureenta-Cenrury 
Puitosopuers. By Carl L. Becker. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1932. 168 pp. $2.00. 

Tag Human Psrsonaurry. By Louis Berg. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1933. 321 pp. 

Tue Mopern CorroraTION AND Private Property. 
By Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. 396 pp. $3.75. 

Nationat Survey or THE EpucaTion or TEACHERS. 
Vol. I. Selected Bibliography on the Education of 
Teachers. Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Compiled by 
Gilbert L. Betts, Benjamin W. Frazier, Guy C. 
Gamble. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1932. 118 pp. $.15. 

ResgarcH 1N MarkeTING oF FarM Propucts. Scopr 
AND Metuop. Edited by John D. Black. Pre- 
pared under the direction of The Advisory Com- 


mittee on Social and Economic Research in Agri- 
culture. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, December, 1932. 221 pp. $1.00. Paper. 

Prannep Monsy. By Basil P. Blackett. New 
York: Appleton, 1933. 201 pp. Chart. $1.50. 

Tue State Income Tax. By Roy G. Blakey. Minn- 
eapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 88 
pp. $.6c. Paper.. Reprinted from Taxation in 
Minnesota. 

TaxaTION IN Minnegsota. By Roy G. Blakey and 
Associates. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1932. 627 pp. $1.25. Paper. 

PERSONALITY IN Its Teens. By W. Ryland Boorman. 
New York: Macmillan, 1932. 268 pp. $2.50. 

SALARIES AND THE Cost or Livinc 1n Twenty-SEvEN 
State UNiversiTigs AND COLLEGES, 1913-1932. 
By Viva Boothe. Columbus: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1932. 158 pp. 

Die Deurscue SoziALDEMOKRATIE BIS ZUM FALL DES 
Soziatistencrsetzes. By Kurt Brandis. Leipzig: 
C. L. Hirschfeld Verlag, 1931. M 5.40. 

Gop's Litrtz Acre. By Erskine Caldwell. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1933. $2.50. 

Lasor Prostems. By Frank Tracy Carlton. Boston: 
Heath, 1933. 458 pp. $2.60. 

Intropuctrory Sociotocy. By Charles Horton 
Cooley, Robert Cooley Angell, and Lowell Juil- 
liard Carr. New York: Scribner's, 1933. 516 
pp. $3.50. 

Motivation or YounG Cuitpren. An Experimental 
Study of the Influence of Certain Types of External 
Incentives Upon the Performance of a Task. By 
Lucile Chase. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa, 1932. 119 pp. Paper. 

Tue Buinp 1n Scuoot anv Society. A Psychological 
Study. By Thomas D. Cutsforth. New York: 
Appleton, 1933. 263 pp. $2.50. 

In Derensg or THE Senate. A Study in Treaty Mak- 
ing. By Royden J. Dangerfield. Introduction by 
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Quincy Wright. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1933. 365 pp. $4.00. 

Asitity 1 Sociat AND Raciat Crassgs. Some Physi- 
ological Correlates. By Roland Clark Davis. 
New York: Century Co. for the Institute for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences, University of Virginia, 
1932. 114 pp. $1.75. 

Prooressive Sociat Action. By Edward T. Devine. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. 225 pp. $1.75. 
STANDARDS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INsuRANCE. By Paul 
H. Douglas. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1932. 251 pp. $3.00. 

GruNpDER Der SozioLocigz. Eine Vortragsreihe unter 
Mitwirkung von G. L. Duprat, Hans Freyer, Al- 
fred Meusel, Fritz Karl Mann, Leopold von Wiese, 
Marianne Weber. Jena, Germany: Verlag von 
Gustav Fischer, 1932. 158 pp. Rmk 7.50. 

Pronger Sonos. Compiled by Daughters of Utah 
Pioneers. Arranged by Alfred M. Durham. Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 
1932. $1.25. 

Der Kampr DER FRANKFURTER ZEITUNG GEGEN 
FerpiNaAND LassaALLE UND DIE GRUNDUNG EINER 
SELBSTANDIGEN ARBEITERPARTEI. By Hans Ebel- 
ing. Leipzig: Verlag von C. L. Hirschfeld, 1931. 
191 pp. M 7.20. 

OpgraTING Resutts oF MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 
Minnesota, 1926-1930. By George Filapetti, 
William Dachtler, and Judson Burnett. Minneap- 
olis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 
101 pp. (A Bulletin of the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Research Institute, University of Minnesota). 

Frencu LipgratisM AND EpucaTION IN THE E1Gu- 
TEENTH Century. The Writings of La Chalotais, 
Turgot, Diderot, and Condorcet on National Educa- 
tion. Tr. and Ed. by F. de la Fontainerie. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1932. 385 pp. $2.25. 

Facts AND Factors 1n Economic History. Articles 
by former Students of Edwin Francis Gay. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. 757 pp. 
$6.00. 

Sociat Patuotocy. , By John Lewis Gillin. New 
York: Century, 1933. 612 pp. Graphs. $3.75. 
Tue Sources or Error. By Oliver E. Glenn. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company, 1933. 127 pp. 

$1.50. 

PROBATION AND CRIMINAL Justice. Edited by Shel- 
don Glueck. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933. 344 pp- $3.00. 

ProsLeMeE DER GESELLSCHAFT UND DES STAATES BEI 
Mosss Hess. Ein Beitrag zu dem Thema Hess und 
Marx mit bisher unveréffentlichtem Quellen-Ma- 
terial. By Irma Goitein. Leipzig: Verlag von C. 
L. Hirschfeld, 1931. M 7.90. 

Anogr In YounG Curipren. By Florence L. Good- 


enough. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1931. 278 pp. $2.50. 

Davip Hume. By J. Y. T. Greig (John Carruthers). 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. 436 
pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 

ExperiMENTAL Psycuotocy. By Hubert Gruender. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1932. 
455 PP. $2.50. 

An Anatysis or THREE UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS IN 
MInnegapouis, St. Paut, anD Dututs. A Bulletin 
of the Employment Stabilization Research Insti- 
tute, University of Minnesota. By Alvin H. Han- 
sen, Nelle M. Petrowski, and Richard A. Graves. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 


1932. 19 pp. 

Princess Maran. By John H. Hill. Washington, 
D. C.: The Associated Publishers, 1933. 330 pp. 
$2.15. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION, 1849- 
1860. By Alban W. Hoopes. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. 264 pp. $2.50. 

Die GERECHTIGKEITSLEHRE DES ArisTOTELES. By 
Barna Horvath. Szeged: Szeged Varosi Nyomda 
és Konyvkiad6é R.-T., 1931. 48 pp. 3 pengo. 

Tue Cuitpren’s Jupce: Freperick PickerinG 
Casor. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 162 pp. Illustrated. 
$1.75. 

PorTRAIT OF AN INDEPENDENT: Moorrie_p Storey, 
1845-1929. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 384 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Fourth Interim Report, Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission. Third Interim Report, Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission (Federal). State of 
Illinois, January 20, 1933. 23 pp. Paper. 


Revigr STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES IN DEALING WITH 


Boston 


Famitigs or THE Unemptoyep. Chicago: Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, 1932. 115 pp. 
Paper. 

Waite Sprriruats 1N THE SouTHERN Uptanps. The 
Story of the Fasola Folk, Their Songs, Singings, 
and ‘‘Buckwheat Notes.’ By George Pullen 
Jackson. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1933. 444 pp. Illustrated. $4.50. 

AmerIcAN Economic THOUGHT IN THE SEVENTZENTH 
Century. By E. A. J. Johnson. London: P. S 
King and Son, 1932. 292 pp. 128. net. 

Tue EicguTtzentHh AMENDMENT AND Our ForgiGn 
Revations. By Robert L. Jones. New York: 
Crowell, 1933. 192 pp. $1.75. 


Jupcinc Emotions rrom Facrar Expressions. By 


Leo Kanner. Princeton, N. J.: Psychological 
Review Company, 1931. 91 pp. Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. XLI, No. 3. 
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Der Ernzetng UND DER KOLLEKTIvMENSCH. By Ru- 
dolf Kassner. Bern and Leipzig: Gotthelf-Ver- 
lag, 1932. 41 pp. 2.50 francs. 

Comenius. By M. W. Keatince. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1931. 255 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 
Tae Arts1n American Lire. By Frederick P. Keppel 
and R. L. Duffus. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1933. 227 pp. $2.50. 

Tae Epucationat Frontier. Edited by William 
H. Kirkpatrick. New York: Century, 1933. 325 
pp- $2.50. 

State aND Revo.ution. Marxist Teaching about 
the Theory of the State and the Tasks of the Pro- 
letariat in the Revolution. By V.I. Lenin. Re- 
vised Translation. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1932. 108 pp. 

Ann Vickers. By Sinclair Lewis. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1933. 562 pp. 
$2.50. 

PRAJUDIZIENRECHT UND R&ECHTSPRECHUNG IN AMERIKA. 
By K. N. LLewellyn. Leipzig: Verlag von Theo- 
dor Weicher, 1933. 486 pp. 

Lire 1n A Taecunocracy. What It Might Be Like. 
By Harold Loeb. New York: The Viking Press, 
1933. 209 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Famiury. A Study of Member Réles. By Kath- 
arine DuPre Lumpkin. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933. 184 pp. $2.00. 

Aspgects or THE Movement Towarp SEPARATION OF 
Sources or Stare AND Locat Revenus. By James 
W. Marin and C. M. Stephenson. Reprinted from 
The Tax Magazine, January-February, 1933. 14 
PP- 

Tas Necro’s Cuurcn. By Benjamin Elijah Mays 
and Joseph William Nicholson. New York: In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 1933. 
321 pp. $2.00. 

Votuntary Atiorment. Planned Production in 
American Agriculture. By Edward S. Mead and 
Bernhard Ostrolenk. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1933. 147 pp. $1.50. 

Epucation ror A New Era. A Call to Leadership. 
By A. Gordon Melvin. New York: John Day, 
1933. 30 pp. $.25. Paper. 

Tae GOVERNMENT OF THE Mgtropo.iTAN REGION OF 
Caicaco. By Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. 
Parratt, Albert Lepawsky. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. 193 pp. $2.00. 

Deutscner Frisnsoziarismus. Gesellschaft und Ges- 
chichte in den Schriften von Weitling und Hess. 
By Karl Mielcke. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1931. 199 
pp. Rmk 8.50. 

Tue Bsornninc or To-Morrow. An Introduction 
to the Sociology of the Great Society. By Her- 


bert Adolphus 
310 pp. $2.00. 

Reapinos 1N Pusiic Finance AND TaxaTION. By 
Mark Carter Mills and George W. Starr. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 823 pp. 
$3.50. 

APPLICATION OF THE Group Metuop To CxassiFica- 
tion. Second Edition. By J.L. Moreno. A Pre- 
liminary Report prepared in collaboration with E. 
Stagg Whitin. New York: National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1932. 104 pp. 
Paper. 

HistorioGRrapuy or America, 1600-1800. As Repre- 
sented in the Publications of Columbia University 
Press. By Richard B. Morris. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1933. 30 pp. Paper. 
Free on request. 

PsycuiatRY AND Mentat Heattn. By John Rath- 
bone Oliver. New York: Scribner’s, 1932. 330 
pp. $2.75 (The Hale Lectures, 1932). 

Lamennais. By J. Paul-Boncour. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan, 1928. 132 pp. 

Tae Decuing or NortHwesterN Frour Mitiinc. By 
Victor G. Pickett and Roland S. Vaile. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1933. 83 pp. 
$.85. Paper. 

A Treatisg oN THE State. By Leonidas Pitamic. 
Baltimore: J. H. Furst Company, 1933. 301 pp. 
Paper. 

Morate: Tae Mentat Hycienz or UNEMPLOYMENT. 
By George K. Pratt. New York: The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1933. 64 pp. 
Paper. 

ProceepinGs OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Worx. Fifty-ninth Annual Session, Philadelphia, 
May 15-21, 1932. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press for the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1933. 694 pp. $3.00. 

Tae Universrry Liprarms. By M. Llewellyn 
Raney. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. 258pp. (The University of Chicago Survey 
Vol. VII.) 

Tue Era or tHe Mucxraxers. By C. C. Regier. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1932. 254 pp. $2.50. 

Crry Manacer YEARBOOK. 1933. Municipal Ad- 
ministration in 1932, Nineteenth Annual Confer- 
ence Proceedings, Association Business, City 
Manager Directory. Edited by Clarence E. Ridley 
and Orin F. Nolting. Chicago: The Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1933. 356 pp. 

Macmine Ace in THe Hits. By Malcolm Ross. 
New York: Macmillan, 1933. 248 pp. $2.00. 

VERFASSUNGSRECHT UND Soziate Srruxrur. By 


Miller. Boston: Heath, 1933. 
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Dietrich Schindler. Zurich: Schulthess and Co., 
1932. 162 pp. 

Tue Ruse or THe City, 1878-1898. By Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 494 
pp. Illustrated. $4.00 (A History of American 
Life Series). 

Intropuction To TecuNnocracy. By Howard Scott 
and Others. With an introductory statement 
by the Continental Committee on Technocracy and 
selected reading list. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1933. 61 pp. 

Hottow Foitx. By Mandel Sherman and Thomas 
R. Henry. New York: Crowell, 1933. 215 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tae OriGin AND DeveLopMENT oF THE State CuLT 
or Conrucius. By John K. Shryock. New York: 
Century, 1932. 298 pp. $4.00. 

Lire or Jonn Taytor. The Story of a Brilliant 
Leader in the Early Virginia State Rights School. 
By Henry H. Simms. Richmond, Virginia:The 
William Byrd Press, 1932. 234 pp. 

Case Stupies or Normat Aporescent Giris. By 
Elsie M. Smithies. New York: Appleton, 1933. 
284 pp. $2.00. 

Tae Letrers or Lupwic Gumprowicz to Lester 
F. Warp. Edited by Bernhard J. Stern. Leipzig: 
C. L. Hirschfeld Verlag, 1933. 32 pp. (Socio- 
logus, Supplement 1.) 

Srupies in THE Dynamics or Benavior. By Calvin 
P. Stone, Chester W. Darrow, Carney Landis, 
and Lena L. Heath. Edited by Karl S. Lashley. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 332 
pp- $5.00. 

DiscoverinG Oursetves. A Vigw or THE HumaANn 
Minp anp How Ir Works. By Edward A. 
Strecker and Kenneth E. Appel. New York: 
Macmillan, 1932. 306 pp. $2.50. 

Cuancz or Inrerasts with Acg. Based on Examin- 
ation of more than Two Thousand Men between 
the Ages of Twenty and Sixty Representing Eight 
Occupations. By Edward K. Strong. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1931. 235 Pp. $4.00. 

Reuicion Topay. A C#aLtencinc Enioma. Edited 
by Arthur L. Swift. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, 1933. 300 pp. $2.50. 

Tue SioNntricance or Sections in AMERICAN History. 
By Frederick Jackson Turner. With an introduc- 


tion by Max Farrand. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1932. 347pp. $3.00. 

Vacuet Linpsay ReapinG His Porm Tue Conoco. In 
3 parts. Columbia University Phonograph Record. 
As originally recorded for Professor William 
Cabell Greet. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933. $.75 each; $2.00 for set of three. 

Our Sociat Wortp. An Introduction to Social Life 
and Social Problems. By Grace Allen Wallis and 
Wilson D. Wallis. First Edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1933. 378 pp. $1.60. 

Tue Naturat Garpens or Nortx Carouina. With 
Keys and Descriptions of the Herbaceous Wild 
Flowers Found Therein. By B. W. Wells. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1932. 
458 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Growth AND DeveLopMeNT of THE CaILp. Part 
II. ANatomy AND Puysiotocy. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
Report of the Committee on Growth and Develop- 
ment. New York: Century, 1933. 629pp. $4.00. 

Hosprrats AND Cuitp Hearn. Hospirars anp Dis- 
PENSARIES, CONVALESCENT Carg, Mapicat Socran 
Service. Reports of the Subcommittees on Hos- 
pitals and Dispensaries, Convalescent Care, Medical 
Social Service. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: Century, 
1932. 279 pp. 

CommunicaTion AcGEncigs AND Sociat Lire. By 
Malcolm M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. 229 pp. $2.50. 

Human Aspects or UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 
By James Mickel Williams. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1933. 231 
pp. $2.50. 

Tue Mius-EpucaTion or THE Necro. By Carter 
Godwin Woodson. Washington, D. C.: The 
Associated Publishers, 1933. 207 pp. $2.15. 

Men's MispgeMEANANTs Division or THE MUNICIPAL 
Court or Pairapetpnia. A Report by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research of Philadelphia of a Study 
Made by It as Agent of the Thomas Skelton Harri- 
son Foundation. Prepared by George. E. Worth- 
ington. Philadelphia: Thomas Skelton Harrison 
Foundation, 1932. 181 pp. Paper. 

Tue Lrrerary Lire or THe Earty Frienps, 1650- 
1725. By LuellaM. Wright. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1932. 309pp. $3.00. 
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Contributions to Fundamental Science 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
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PUBLISHED SINCE FEBRUARY 1, 1933 


ADJUSTMENT AND MASTERY by Rosert S. WoopwortH 

(Number eleven in the Century of Progress Series) $1.00 
Cloth, 5 x 74, v + 137 pages. 

FLYING by Major Generat James E. Fecuet (Number twelve 

in the Century of Progress Series) $1.00 
Cloth, 5 * 7}, vit + 138 pages. 

TIME, SPACE AND ATOMS by Ricuarp T. Cox (Number 

thirteen in the Century of Progress Series) $1.00 
Cloth, 5 «7%, vit + 154 pages. 

EARTH OIL by Gustav Ectorr (Number fourteen in the Century 

of Progress Series) $1.00 
Cloth, 5 x 7}, vit + 158 pages. 

MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE 

STUDENTS. First Report of the Committee on Personnel 

Methods of the American Council on Education $2.00 
Cloth, 6 x 94,0 + 199 pages. 

NETWORK SYNTHESIS by Cuartes M:son Gewertz} $4.00 
Cloth, 6 x 94,0 + 257 pages. Bibliography. 

NUMEROLOGY by Pror. E. T. BEt1 
Cloth, 54 x 83, » + 187 pages. 


THE DRAMATIC PERSONALITY OF JESUS by Dr. Knicur 
DunNLAP AND Ropert S. GILL $2.00 
Cloth, 54 x 7}, 0 + 186 pages. 


FORTHCOMING 


HISTORY OF UROLOGY by Dr. Bransrorp Lewis, to be 
published about April 20th, probable price $8.00 


LYMPHATICS, LYMPH AND TISSUE FLUID by Dr. Creer 
K. Drtnxer, to be published April 20th, probable price $3.00 


$2.00 
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